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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty eighth volume of its Transactions to members. 
The period covered consists of 2015-2016 and 2016-2017 and the 
papers included here were read in that period. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 31st December 2017, there were 7 Honorary Chieftains, 37 
Life Members and 374 Subscribing Members, making a total of 
411. There are 65 libraries, making a grand total of 476. 


OBITUARY 
MONA URQUHART 


Mona Urquhart was born on 13th March 1928 in Inverness and 
died on 23rd May 2016. 

More than 70 years ago she was a bright, intelligent young 

woman with ambitions to become a doctor. She had won a 
scholarship to university and hoped to study medicine. But the 
cost of supporting a daughter through a degree was prohibitive 
for young Mona’s parents and she turned down the opportunity, 
working instead as a typist for her local town council. 
Though thwarted in her chosen direction, her aspirations remained 
and she resolved to forge a very different future for herself: she 
would become a police officer. Testament to her determination, 
in just two-and-a-half years she had succeeded — despite the odds 
against her. She was only 19 for a start and had already been 
rejected by the City of Glasgow Police who refused to consider her 
until she was 21. 

However, in a strategy calculated to help her reach her goal, 
she had moved from Inverness Town Clerk’s office to a job as the 
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Inverness Burgh Police Force’s shorthand typist. And, having clearly 
impressed the hierarchy, the Chief Constable Andrew Meldrum, 
who would go on to become HM Inspector of Constabulary for 
Scotland, supported her ambition. Unwilling to lose her talents, 
he turned to the Scottish Office and successfully applied for special 
dispensation to appoint her as a constable. 
She completed her basic training at the Scottish police college 
at Tulliallan, passing out top of her class, and began her service 
as WPC1 of Inverness Burgh Police on 5 September 1947. But, 
just as her tenacity had earned her the coveted role, so fate — and 
bureaucracy — would relieve her of it less than three years later. 
What they could not do was erase her trailblazing achievement in 
becoming the first directly recruited female police officer in the 
Highlands and Islands. 

The daughter of railway worker Paul Urquhart and his wife Mary, 
a station porter, during the Great War, she was born and brought 
up in Inverness where she was dux of the city’s Crown Primary 
School before finishing her education at Inverness Royal Academy. 

She began work with Inverness Town Council just as the Second 
World War was drawing to a close in Europe and became a police 
typist the following year. At that time there were no female officers 
in the Burgh Police. Inverness-shire Constabulary had two women 
officers but they had joined during the war, through the Women’s 
Auxiliary Police Service, which was disbanded in peacetime, and 
had become part of the force by default. 

On the day Mona Urquhart, WPC1, officially joined the Burgh 
force, another young constable was also appointed, a male officer, 
PC12, Daniel Mackenzie from Dingwall, and by February 1950 
she and Dan had tied the knot. 

But the rules dictated that a married woman could not remain as 
a police officer and she resigned from the force that same month. 
Undaunted, she immediately enrolled as a special constable and 
continued to serve with the force, albeit in a different capacity, for 
more than 30 years. 
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Up until 1968, when the burgh police merged with the Inverness- 
shire force to become Inverness Constabulary, there were only two 
serving WPCs and Mona was frequently called upon to cover one 
of their shifts at the weekend. Her other main duty was attending 
events such as Royal visits but later she would regularly be on 
patrol in Inverness on Friday and Saturday nights. 

Meanwhile her husband had become the burgh force’s first police 
dog handler and one of her proudest moments is encapsulated in 
an image from 1966 featuring her as the Highlands’ first WPC, 
Dan as the Highlands’ first dog-handler and Sandy the Alsatian 
as the Highlands’ first police dog. Five years later Dan lost an eye 
following an injury and had to give up the dog-handling role but 
Sandy remained as the family pet. 

Dan became a Court Officer in Inverness but died in 1976, aged 
52, just a few weeks after retiring through ill health. His widow 
continued as a special constable before compulsory retirement at 
55 in 1983. 

After being forced to give up her job as a WPC and subsequently 
becoming a mother, Mona had also gone back to work outside the 
force, initially as a legal secretary for Inverness solicitors MacNeill 
& Critchley and later as a personal assistant at the Highlands and 
Islands Development Board. 

After retiring at 65 she continued to remain busy. She 
volunteered with the WRVS at Raigmore Hospital, Inverness and 
learned to speak Gaelic, passing her Higher in the subject so she 
could converse with Gaelic-speaking friends. She was also heavily 
involved in supporting the Royal National Mod, Scotland’s festival 
of Gaelic music and culture, when it was held in Inverness. 

However her interest in the police service never waned and 
her place in its Highland history was not forgotten. Last year, to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of women in policing, she was 
presented with a framed Certificate of Service. Then in November, 
at a memorial service marking the anniversary of the deaths on 
duty of two fellow Burgh police officers she had worked with, an 
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emotional Mona led the procession to their graves in Tomnahurich 
Cemetery. 

She is survived by her daughters Pauline, Mame and Caroline, 
four grandsons and three great grandchildren. 


MO CHARAID : SEONAIDH AILIG MAC A’ PHEARSAIN: 
TAISTEALAICHE AIR ALLABAN 


Chan eil neach a leughas fiù s ro-ràdh an leabhair “Steall à iomadh 
lòn” — sgeulachd-beatha Sheonaidh Ailig Mac a Phearsain - nach 
bi air a bheò-ghlacadh le brigh agus briathrachas nam facal. 
Cunntas-gniomh a chaidh a sgriobhadh do liosta dhaoine a tha na 
phriomhachas aig toiseach Buidheachais an leabhair. 

'S ann aig sealbh a tha brath cia mheud facal a th ann an 
Gaidhlig airson aoibhneas agus coibhneas ach tha mi cinnteach 
gum biodh grunn aig an dearbh dhuine a chuireadh c air duilleig 
no an comhradh le alt is gleus nach robh aig moran. Bu choir dhan 
leabhar aige a bhith air a h-uile liosta-leughaidh eadar sgoiltean, 
oilthighean is buidhnean-leughaidh — chan eil a leithid againn, 
chanainn, agus a h-uile turas a tha mi a tionndadh thuige tha mi 
a cluinntinn Sheonaidh Ailig fhèin, leis a h-uile lideadh is buille is 
sineadh mar as cóir, a h-uile sop is seud a siabadh sa ghaoith eadar 
seo is Marion Bridge. 

Chuir mi edlas air Seonaidh Ailig an toiseach nuair a bha siol 
Achd na Gàidhlig ga chur san Aghaidh Mhór sa Chèitein 1993. 
Bha sinn ag iarraidh cuideigin a thigeadh ann a bheireadh dhuinn 
beachd bho fhear a bha thall ’s a chunnaic, agus cuideigin a bha 
mion-eòlach air cor na Gaidhlig — agus a chomharraicheadh slighe 
dhuinn bhon aithisg a chaidh a sgriobhadh leis an aon ainm. 

'S iomadh steall a thainig à iomadh lòn bhon da-latha sin, cuid 
dhiubh nam misneachadh mor dhuinn uile, gu leòr dhiubh 
cuideachd nam briseadh-dùil is briseadh-cridhe. Tha an òraid a 
rinn e an uairsin agam fhathast agus b’ e sin a’ chiad uair a ghabh 
mi ealla dhen sgil agus na comasan — làthaireachd tha mi cinnteach 
- abh aige air àrd-ùrlar. 
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Bhon cho-labhairt sin, cho-obraich sinn an iomadh raon, agus ’s 
ann ainneamh nach robh sinn air an aon ramh. Bha e na dheagh 
cho-obraiche is comhairliche, na charaid air leth agus na thaic 
pearsanta bhon uairsin agus na chompanach a bheireadh gaire 
air gamhainn agus a sgoltadh mòr-chùis is aineolas le biodag 
briathrachais. 

Chanainn gun cus meòrachaidh gu robh Seonaidh Ailig 

am measg an fheadhainn a bu mhotha a thug buaidh air mo 
shaoghal agus gu sònraichte ann an raointean obrach — e fhèin 
is Fred MacAmhlaigh, Dòmhnall Iain MacAoidh, Niall Friseal 
agus Màrtainn agus Fionnlagh Dòmhnallach. Tha mi gu math 
cinnteach nam bithinn òg is aineolach a togail orm san t-saoghal 
mhòr san latha th ann, nach biodh leithid an tobair sin de chùram 
is eòlas ri fhaotainn — agus chan eil mi airson dìmeas a dhèanamh 
air neach sam bith le bhith ag ràdh sin. 
Shiubhail Seonaidh Ailig na seachd sitigean ach b’ ann anns Na 
Hearadh agus gu sònraichte Uibhist a Tuath a bha na freumhan 
aige. Bha sinn riamh an amharas gu robh sinn an càirdeas agus 
nam biodh an dearbhadh sin air tighinn, bha e air a bhith na 
thlachd mhòr agus na urram. Bha e an-còmhnaidh a feòrach 
mun Sgarp; mu Horgabost agus mu na bodaich is cailleachan a 
b’ aithne dhomh fhèin. Bha e moiteil às na ceanglan aige ri na 
h-eileanan ach ri Uibhist a Tuath agus baile beag Ghollair faisg 
air Hogha Gearraidh gu sònraichte; moiteil cuideachd as a’ bhaile 
beag Hearach far an do chuir e fhèin is a bhean Helen seachad 
grunn bhliadhnaichean sona. 

Ah, Rèinigeadail, far an tug mi Stiùiriche agus Cathraiche Chal 
Mac a chèilidh aon latha agus sinn air allaban anns na h-Eileanan. 
Cha chreid mi gun do chòrd cèilidh riamh cho math rium. 
Helen a frasadh chreachain is chrùbagan air an stòbh; pàipearan- 
naidheachd (an Gazette, tha fhios) mar chuibhrige-bùird cleas 
Cheap Bhreatainn; fion ga fhrasadh agus sgeulachdan gan innse 
— gu robh preas dìomhair againn am prìomh oifis Chal Mac le 
uaireadairean òir a bha sinn a’ toirt seachad dhan luchd-obrach — 
gu robh Seonaidh Ailig a cleachdadh helicopter airson a bhith a' 


siubhal a-mach agus a-steach gu coinneamhan Chal Mac ann an 
Stedrnabhagh. Cha chuala Cathraiche Chal Mac riamh a lethid 
agus bha e greis mus do thuig e gu robh SA a tarraing as gu dubh. 
Chluinneadh tu lasgain gáire mullach a Chliseam. Ach fhuair e 
as leis, mar rinn e fichead uair eile agus e aig ceann a bhùird a 
rabhartaich, a rannaghail agus ag innse sgeulachdan. 

Tha fhios gun cuala sibh mun turas a bha e fhéin is Martainn 

Achachorce a tilleadh air tréan a Abairdheathain an dèidh prògraman 
a chlaradh? Dh'innis e seo uair is uair dhan a h-uile duine. Bha 
crogan leann eatarra, tuigidh sibh. Bha boireannach sa charaidse 
còmhla riutha agus is i dhen bharail gur e Ronnie Corbett a bha 
ma coinneamh. Chim an dithis eile am boireannach bochd air an 
dubhan gus an do ràinig iad Glaschu agus mu dheireadh thall b’ 
fheudar dhaibh an fhirinn innse. 
Nam biodh roghainn agam dh'iarrainn a bhith mun bhòrd nuair 
a choinnicheadh Fred, Seonaidh Ailig agus Dómhnall Ruadh 
Chorùna — le Tormod MaclllEain a sgiathalaich mun cuairt a 
cumail dhramaichean thuca. Agus nach araid is duilich buileach 
gun do chaochail Tormod agus Seonaidh Ailig le cheile air an 
aon latha. Na co-aoisean agus na gaisgich — iomadh- thalantach, 
eirmseach, sgaiteach, foghlamaichte, brosgalach agus briathrach; 
cairdeil agus cuideachail; gasta agus coir. 

'S iomadh rud a dh' fhoghlaim mi bho Sheonaidh Ailig nam 
bheatha, agus gu sònraichte nuair a bha mi aig ire cho ìosal ris an 
t-suidheachadh anns an d’fhuair mi mi fhèin naoi bliadhna air ais. 

Thug mi mo chasan leam a Chanada son fois is faothachadh, 
agus chuir sinn seachad oidhcheannan còmhla ris fhèin is Helen 
ann am Marion Bridge. Innis an Àigh. Chuir sinn an saoghal ceart. 
Dh'aontaich sinn gun òlainn a ghlainne fion mu dheireadh air 
an do bhlais mi. Dh'ol e fhéin a chòrr dhen bhotal. Agus bha an 
dithis againn aig fois. Agus tha esan air fior fhois is air faothachadh 
fhaighinn a-nis an dèidh mìosan de dh'amhghair is fulang. 

An turas mu dheireadh a bhruidhinn mi ris bha e fann, agus 
air an leabaidh. Cha do chuir sin clos air a chainnt no air na 
beachdan a bh aige air na bha a tachairt aig an taigh. 
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Æ ceasnachadh mar as àbhaist, ag ionndrainn dhaoine agus 
cur-seachadan; beachdail, toinisgeil, ach a sìor fhàs fann. 

Chuir Seonaidh Ailig iomadach gnìomh agus spàirn bhuaithe 
na shaoghal, nach do sheas ach 79 bliadhna. Chan e saoghal cho 
mór a tha sin san latha th ann. Ach dhig e na b’ urrainn dha às 
an ùine a bly aige, agus beagan a bharrachd. ’S iomadh dìleab a 
dh'fhàg e againn eadar Aithisg Mhic a Phearsain, obair a BhBC 
agus dhan CCG agus Comhairle nan Leabhraichean, agus leabhar 
Dhòmhnaill Ruaidh Chorùna — sin agus An Steall. Togaibh i, 
togaibh i, mus caill sibh an cothrom. Gabh druthag bhon tobar 
eireachdail sin a latha ’s a dh'oidhche, cleas ola an ròin. 

Tha cuid de na rudan sin gu math follaiseach ach ’s e na rudan 
nach gabh ceannach agus a tha a laighe an cuimhne dhaoine agus 
nan lasairean beaga an-dràsta ’s a-rithist a tha buileach prìseil. Na 
sgeulachdan a dh'innis e (leithid mar chuir e tadhal camanachd 
ann an Taighnabruaich le pìos buachair a shlaiceadh dhan lìon 
seachad air an neach-glèidhidh); na h-ainmean àite a chruinnich 
e san Steall; na sgeulachdan a sgrìobh e agus a leugh e; a ghuth 
eireachdail is blas na gaoithe air a mhachaire na lùib; an t-eòlas, 
càirdeas agus aoibhneas nach fhairich sinn a-chaoidh tuilleadh. 


Ruaigeamaid sal na meirg le spàirn bho `r tir, 

Dhé aiseag na loinn a bhuineadh dhith bho chian; 
Mosglamaid as a cheò a chòmhdaich sinn, 

Biodh spionnadh ùr a smuaisleachadh nar cliabh. 
Ìosal ge bheil ar staid, lapach ar rùn 

Gu togail tòrachd na tha ion S air dìth, 

Biodh èibhleag bhras na oighreachd tha dhuinn dùth 
A’ beothachadh le sùrd nach mùch ri tim. 


(Bho “An t-Slabhraidh”, a choisinn crùn na bàrdachd aig a Mhòd 
- nach robh Rìoghail aig an àm - ann an 1961.) 
Ùisdean MacIllinnein 


CHRISELLA ROSS 


Gaelic writer, playwright and traditional storyteller Chrisella Ross 
has died at the age of 55 years. 

Chrisella Ross hailed from Bayble in Point, married a man from 
the village and raised up her own family there. 

Comann Eachdraidh an Rubha, with which she was involved for 
many years, said her death is a “grievous loss to her family and to 
us as a group. 

“She was zealous for her language, culture and heritage and 
knowledgeable about all three. 

“Despite her illness she remained positive in outlook and 
continued to be involved in as many activities as possible.” 

Her former university lecturer Chris Dolan said: “Extraordinary 
to think she is no longer with us, she had such life and warmth and 
presence, and laughter. 

“Such a good writer, a wonderful person. The world’s a poorer 
place.” 

Over her varied career, she worked in the Seaforth Hotel in 
Stornoway, had a brief spell in an office, and library van driver. 

Chrisella was in the very small group of students to enrol on the 
first Higher Education course in Scotland taught through the Gaelic 
language. The HND in Business Studies was a groundbreaking 
venture launched by the fledgling Sabhal Mor Ostaig college in 
Skye in 1983. 

Back in Lewis she took up a short term post in the Stornoway 
museum. 

A move to Edinburgh saw her immersed in a lengthy project to 
research and produce a schools’ resource CD about the history of 
Gaelic Scotland. 

Ten years in the capital was enough and the family returned 
to the islands where Chrisella became co-ordinator for the newly 
launched storytelling project at Pròiseact nan Ealan (PNE), the 
National Gaelic Arts Agency. 
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The role involved setting up storytelling sessions and workshops 
throughout the Western Isles and across Scotland. One flagship 
event was a two day gathering of over 200 ex-Merchant Navy 
seaman in Stornoway in November 2004, recounting their 
experiences at sea. 

Later, she became a tutor with the Comhairle, assisting parents 
with children in Gaelic medium classes. 

MG ALBA awarded her a scholarship to study for a master’s degree 
in television fiction writing at Glasgow Caledonian University, 
which led on to her scripting Gaelic TV drama Bannan. 

The Edinburgh International TV Festival tipped her as a rising 
star of the industry. 

She wrote a children’s book in the language, led Gaelic creative 
writing workshops with schools and undertook translation work. 

Two plays she penned - A’ Tighinn Dhachaidh was about the 
Iolaire tragedy and Nach Fuar am Poll dealt with a soldiet’s 
post traumatic stress - were performed as part of the Gairm nan 
Gaidheal WWI commemoration events in 2014. 

Chrisella Ross is survived by her husband Donald and children, 
Mairi and DJ. She also leaves her mother Mairi and sisters Etta 
and Marisa. 


NEIL CAMPBELL - 1929 — 2018 


Neil was born on Scalpay in 1929, the second youngest of 6 
brothers. His father was the local postmaster and his mother was 
busy looking after the 6 of them. Each one of those 6 brothers 
was dedicated to public service one way or another; as teachers, a 
Ministry Vet and the postman in Scalpay. That public spiritedness 
extended beyond their chosen professions. His 3 oldest brothers 
served during the Second World War but fortunately for Neil the 
war had concluded before he was of age. 
That sense of civic duty could be seen in all the activities Neil 
threw himself into. As well as being a headmaster in rural Primary 
schools (with all the additional activities that such a roles entail) 
he also found time to be a; Community Councillor, a Justice of 
the Peace, an Elder, a Session Clerk, a grazing clerk and a frequent 
contributor to Gaelic radio and television. When living in 
Kiltarlity in the 70’s he would regularly read the news, in Gaelic, 
for BBC Radio Highland which broadcast from Inverness at that 
time. His love of his native language also saw him provide night 
classes for anyone willing to learn. That was achieved whilst being 
a well-regarded teacher, a supportive husband and a loving father. 
After his schooling in Scalpay, Tarbert and Portree Neil went off 
to Aberdeen University to do an MA. After completing his degree 
he went on to teacher training before returning to Scalpay in 1953 
to help out in his father’s Post Office whilst he contemplated his 
next step. He was called up to do his National Service and had 
to report to the Royal Artillery at Beckinfield, Scarborough, on 
the 5th January 1955 for 10 weeks of ‘squarebashing’ and drilling. 
After that he was attached to the regiment’s Education Unit at 
their barracks in Cumbria. He was shocked at how little schooling 
some of the young soldiers had and did his best to help them, 
getting many of them through their various certificates; it was an 
experience that stood him in good stead for later life. 
After he finished National Service he was back in Scalpay in 1957 
to, once again, consider what he would do next. As an able young 
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man he was soon once more helping the community and was 
willingly appointed the Grazing’s Clerk. Helping his community 
and involving himself in crofting combined two of his passions. 
That was still a period of post-war austerity and jobs were hard 
to come by. Fortunately for Neil he had made an impression on 
Dr MacLean from the Education Office in Inverness and he had 
‘kept tabs on him. Dr MacLean was sure Neil would make a 
fine teacher and helped that happen. The headmaster at Scalpay 
School came to speak to him as he scraped a boat in front of the 
house in Scalpay village. He was told to report to the School on 
the Monday. That was the start of almost 40 years of teaching. 
Countless impressionable minds were given valuable lessons most 
of which were as much about character and conduct as scholastic 
endeavour. 

He married Janet MacLeod from Leverburgh 1962 and they 
raised 5 children in a Gaelic speaking household. Work had taken 
Neil to the mainland in 1968 and after stints in Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, 
and latterly Grantown-onSpey, he retired in 1994. Sadly, Janet 
pre-deceased him by 27 years and his 2nd oldest child, Rachel, 
by some 15 years. Despite those losses he remained a cheerful 
and contented man. He latterly took great delight in his role as a 
grandfather, or ‘Seanair, to his 7 grandchildren. 

Having been brought up in an almost exclusively Gaelic speaking 
community he never lost the love for his own language and 
culture. He was quite an able singer himself but was not one to 
seek a stage. He would, however, often sing Gaelic songs quietly to 
himself whilst he went about his day. He was periodically asked to 
adjudicate at local Mods and would encourage rather than criticise 
the participants but he always had a high regard for those with 
singing excellence, particularly if they were from Scalpay or Harris. 
He remained a crofter at heart and was skilled in all aspects of sheep 
husbandry. He kept a token number of sheep on Scalpay. Great 
days were had in the summer sun on Stiughaidh (sp?) gathering 
and clipping the sheep. He was particularly deft with a deamhas. 
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He was also good fisherman and would be quietly competitive 
about the size and quality of fish being caught when he managed 
to get out in his boat. 

He went to the local junior secondary school on Scalpay. After 
that he boarded as a young boy at Tarbert for the early years of his 
secondary schooling. He would be dropped off near Urgha on a 
Sunday evening by one of the local boats and walk the rest of the 
way up to Tarbert. In 1946 he went to Portree School to complete 
4th, 5th and 6th year. He would spend each term in Skye away 
from home but had fond memories of being one of the “Hostel 
Boys’ where he made lifelong friendships. As a young Scalpay 
man he would be marked out as someone with the necessary 
boat handling skills and fitness to be the Portree High School 
Headmaster’s gillie of choice. He was sent for one Friday evening 
as Mr Murray wanted to do some fly fishing on Loch Fada under 
the Old Man of Storr. 

When they arrived at the loch the boat was padlocked up to 
a large boulder. The Estate was clearly unhappy at folk, like Mr 
Murray, fishing without permits. As Mr Murray began to think 
that their trip was over or how he might manhandle the boulder 
into the boat Neil began to quietly unscrew the bolt embedded in 
the boulder. Mr Murray was impressed with the problem-solving 
skills of the young Scalpach and that Neil that he would go far. 
Neil never viewed that kind of poaching as a proper crime. 
He was a well-educated humble man with a quiet, dry and gentle 
sense of humour. He had a respectful and gentlemanly manner 
which meant that his keen wit was always delivered with a wry 
smile. 

He took great comfort from the Church and his family. In his 
own words, taken from a talk he did some years ago in Grantown: 


“God has been good to me over the years. As I look back I have been 


richly blessed in many ways; with friends, relations and a lovely family 
who are very mindful of their dear old dad. 
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‘They never gave me any cause for worry thanks to the wisdom and 
guidance given by their late mother. The friendship, kindness and 
support I have experienced from the congregation in Grantown 
have helped me through some difficult times.” 

He was immensely fond and proud of the communities and 
people he was surrounded by whether it was; Kirkhill, Kiltarilty 
or Grantown. He made great and lasting friendships in each of 
those places and remained respected in those places even after he 
left. That said, he remained a Scalpach and never forgot his roots. 


HUGH BARRON, M.B.E, M.Univ. (Abdn) 


News of the passing on 26 January 2018 of Hugh Barron, 
Honorary Secretary of the Gaelic Society of Inverness for almost 
forty years, was met with no small degree of incredulity by those 
who knew him. Rock-solid in his commitment to the society, 
ceaselessly helpful to friends and researchers with an interest in the 
northern Highlands, and standing as a constant point of reference 
within the Gaelic scholarly community, Hugh seemed almost 
immune to the passing of time. He had reached his 93rd year, 
and, although his strength was in decline, he was something of an 
enduring institution in his own right, monumental in his ways. I 
met him for the first time in 1975, when I was researching the life 
and work of the Skye poetess, Mary MacPherson, ‘Mairi Mhór 
nan Oran’, in Inverness Public Library. 

I had already been in correspondence with him for several years, 
most notably when, as a student at the University of Glasgow, 
I was preparing a dissertation on “The Campbell Collection of 
Gaelic Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings’, later published by the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness in 1978, thanks to Hugh’s support 
and enthusiasm. I had constructed a mental picture of Hugh as 
a sage of venerable antiquity. I was therefore astonished to have 
my soft palm crushed warmly by the robust handshake of a tall, 
strong, young-looking gentleman, attired in a greenish tweed suit 
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and plus-fours, and sporting sturdy leather shoes, fashioned for 
challenging terrain. His purposeful gait was impressive, as was his 
formidable knowledge of all points relevant to my research. We 
became firm friends, our friendship forged in a common Highland 
heritage and an enthusiasm for Gaelic, although we represented 
very different parts of the Highlands and Islands. Over the years, 
I was the beneficiary of Hugh’s benevolent understanding, and 
even his patronage, not least in being given the opportunity to 
present several papers to the Gaelic Society of Inverness from 1976 
onwards. 

Hugh Barron was born on 12th August 1925, the son of 
Roderick Barron and his wife Helen Margaret Cook, and the 
eldest of three brothers (the other two being John, born in 1927, 
and James, born in 1929). Roderick Barron, son of Hugh Barron, 
police constable, and Margaret Fraser, was born in Balgown, in 
the parish of Laggan, Badenoch, in 1877, and Hugh looked back 
to his family roots in Badenoch with considerable pride. Roderick 
Barron became a teacher of Classics and later an Inspector of 
Schools in the Aberdeen area and in the Highlands. He was a 
fluent speaker of Badenoch Gaelic, and deeply interested in the 
promotion of the Gaelic language and its literature. His father’s 
placements meant that Hugh became familiar with several different 
parts of northern Scotland. He began his life and education at 
Dornoch and its Academy (1926-35), moving to Aberdeen and 
Mile-End School in 1935, and then to Inverness Royal Academy 
in 1938. While there, he distinguished himself in athletics, and 
was School Sports Champion (Boys) in June 1943, having come 
First in the 100 yards, half mile and 220 yards; Second in the 
broad jump; Third in the 440 yards; and Fourth in the 1 mile. He 
also received the Howden Gold Medal for Honour in 1943. His 
sporting interests continued into the early 1950s, when he played 
shinty for Glenurquhart, a district which he held in the greatest 
affection, knowing its people well, and admiring their prowess in 
traditional pursuits. 
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Hugh’s education was a rounded one, and it was more than evident 
that he had gained a deep and thorough grounding in what are 
called in Higher Education ‘the Arts and Humanities’. With a 
father like Roderick Barron, that was natural, but Hugh took every 
opportunity to deepen and widen his knowledge. His scholarly 
mind was everywhere apparent, and, had it not been for the 
turmoil of the times, he might well have distinguished himself in 
university, as his father had done before him. His years in Inverness 
Royal Academy were overshadowed by the Second World War, and 
he served in the Inverness Home Guard from 1942 to 1944. He 
wanted to sign up as early as 1941, but, on his father’s insistence, 
he took his Highers before applying to the Cameron Highlanders. 
As that regiment was full, he joined the Royal Marines, seeing 
active service in Holland and across north Germany, finishing 
at Liibeck. He often spoke to me with admiration of the Royal 
Marines, and would allude quietly to his own service with them, 
as if it had been merely National Service. He made no mention of 
his war record, and few beyond his immediate family knew that he 
had been wounded in action, with the loss of a kidney. In fact, on 
one occasion, he was the sole survivor of his section when his billet 
was hit. He survived by bedding down in a metal bath. Hugh’s 
innate quietness, and his interest in others rather than himself, 
prevented any reference to his own heroism. Such was the self- 
effacing quality of the man throughout his life. 

Demobbed in 1946, Hugh considered what to do next. In 
the meantime, he assisted his aunt, Mary Barron, herself a Gaelic 
speaker with a fine knowledge of Highland lore, in running the 
family farm at Charleston (inherited by his father in 1929) on the 
west side of Inverness. During this period, he became fluent in 
Gaelic, and developed his passion for Highland history. In due 
time, Hugh became the owner of Charleston — ‘Baile Thearlaich’, 
as he often called it in Gaelic. The farm initially carried a dairy 
herd, but in the late 1960s moved to beef cattle and arable 
farming. His nephews have many happy memories of holidays 
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spent with Uncle Hugh and his wife, Margaret Jones, whom he 
knew from schooldays, and whom he married in 1951. Hugh’s 
encouragement of his nephews was unfailing, whether they were 
learning to harrow or to reverse the tractor and trailer. 

As meticulous in his account-keeping as he was in his farming, he 
would pay them their due rates, minus living costs, while logging 
all transactions in the big brown ledger which recorded farm 
income and expenditure. The hours at Charleston were brightened 
still further by Gaelic stories and rhymes. On his 21st birthday, 
one of his nephews was given a subscription to the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, which continues to the present. 

Hugh and Margaret remained at Charleston Farm until 1975, 
when the farmhouse and some fields were bought by the Council 
under a compulsory purchase arrangement to create Kilvean 
cemetery and, later, to provide a site for the crematorium. Residing 
for a short period in Hugh’s mother’s home in the town, Hugh and 
Margaret then moved to “Ihe Granary’, Ness-side, Dores Road, 
where they remained for the rest of their lives. 

It was during their years at “The Granary’ that I got to know Hugh 
and Margaret as my friends and as unfailingly kind and generous 
hosts. When giving a paper to the Gaelic Society, I would be invited 
to stay with them. Their home still shines in my recollection. 
Margaret, a pillar of the Inverness Field Club with a deep interest 
in the flora and fauna of the district, was constantly busy in house- 
keeping, and full of fascinating insights into the environment. 
Their young dog was ceaselessly active too, manoeuvring cleverly 
under the table, and, oblivious to commands, seeking my attention. 
Hugh looked after his fields diligently, paying due attention to 
marches and fences, but renting the ground out to others. The 
River Ness flowed close by. Its various spates and floods were duly 
noted, sometimes with a slight hint of worry that the river was 
coming a little too close to the house. 

Following my presentation to the society, we would return from 
the MacDougall Clansman Hotel or some other venue, and the 
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remainder of the evening would be devoted to a highly informative 
‘ceilidh’. I can see Hugh now, sitting deep in his favourite chair, 
taking out his pipe, rubbing his tobacco to the right consistency, 
tipping it carefully into the bowl, lighting up, and puffing out rings 
of blue smoke, before embarking on his innumerable anecdotes. 
Often these were prompted by my enquiries. The Inverness area 
and the wider northern Highlands were distinguished for their 
important Gaelic poets, writers and scholars, and Hugh seemed 
to know them all, if not through their surviving relatives, whose 
names he would mention with awe, then certainly through his 
researches in newspaper offices and libraries. His own library and 
his many reams of notes would be consulted, if necessary. 

Alexander MacDonald, ‘Gleannach’, for example, was one of 
his all-time heroes. Gleannach’s daughter, Mairi MacDonald, was 
a member of the Gaelic Society, and his daughter’s all-important 
membership endowed her father with a time-defying proximity 
which was almost palpable. 

The evening’s discussion, which normally continued into the 
early morning, would be complemented the following day by a 
car ride round most of the places which we had mentioned the 
night before. Hugh was sometimes more engrossed in story and 
scenery than in driving, and on one noteworthy occasion, when 
gazing at a shimmering Loch Ness in the near distance, he caught 
the side of a front tyre on a rather sharp kerb. While we waited 
for the breakdown van to arrive, the couple of hours’ delay was 
well used, as Hugh pointed out the hills and glens of the area, 
with further yarns about their former inhabitants. When the tyre 
had been repaired, the recommencement of the journey seemed to 
break a unique spell, in which Hugh and his locality had become 
one and the same, in a manner not unlike that of the owl and its 
district in the celebrated Gaelic song from Lochaber, namely ‘Oran 
na Comhachaig’ (“The Song of the Owl’), with its wealth of place- 
names and reminiscences of former worthies. 

For me, as for many others, Hugh Barron was synonymous with 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness. He became a member of the society 
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in the 1940s, and it could well be said that he devoted a lifetime 
to it. Officially he was Assistant Honorary Secretary from 1961 to 
1963, and Honorary Secretary from then until 1999. It fell to him 
to arrange the annual Syllabus, attend to speakers, ensure that all 
was in order, and, at the end ofa couple of sessions, when sufficient 
papers had come to hand, to edit the society’s Transactions. He 
prodded the ‘slow producers’ with unfailing courtesy, and only 
in the most extreme circumstances would he abandon hope of a 
written contribution. He liaised with printers regularly, and knew 
their ways well, often introducing me to his circle of publishing 
acquaintances — a useful bonus, given my own publishing interests. 
They too knew him, and respected his commitment, sometimes 
with wry good humour. The current Chairman recalls that a lady 
working for A4Print once told him that she saw more of Hugh 
than of her own husband! 

Hugh steered the Gaelic Society of Inverness through thick and 
thin, and especially thin. He had the great gift of holding the fort 
when others moved on, passed on, or fell by the wayside, and when 
audiences seemed to dwindle to a faithful few. He read the trends 
graciously, without pressing his own views on others. He left it to 
the Council to decide policy, but, as the ever-willing servant, he 
was glad to put their wishes into effect, doubtless understanding 
that the pen was mightier than the Council. Everyone with an 
eye to reality knew that Hugh was the mainstay of the ‘GSP, but, 
however much of an unchanging stalwart he might have been, he 
was not inflexible. If a change of direction was called for, he was 
certainly supportive. When, during my two years as Chief, Dr 
Hugh Dan MacLennan, then an Assistant Secretary, and I began 
to explore ways of widening the appeal of the Society, he agreed 
gladly to the creation of more ‘attractive’ events. Dr MacLennan 
and I later moved to other parts, but Hugh Barron was still there in 
Inverness, always at his post, always mindful of the Gaelic Society. 

Hugh's careful stewardship of the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
involved even more than his fundamentally important undertakings 
as its Honorary Secretary. He himself was one of its regular 
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speakers, and his subjects reflect his foundational commitment to 
the elucidation of the Gaelic heritage and culture of the area. Among 
his papers were “Notes on the Ness Valley” (1961), “Some Gaelic 
Verse from North Inverness-shire’ (1968), ‘Some Notes on the 
Parish of Kiltarlity’ (1973), ‘Sgialachdan a Siorramachd Inbhirnis 
(three parts, 1986, 1988, 1991), “The Clan Fraser in Various Wars’ 
(2003). These examples are chosen to illustrate not only a selection 
of Hugh’s representative themes, but also a chronological spectrum 
which matches the span of his long period as Honorary Secretary. 
To these we can add several important papers on the history of 
shinty, published in other journals. It was singularly appropriate 
that, in 2011, the Gaelic Society of Inverness marked the value 
of his meticulously researched papers by gathering them together 
in The Hugh Barron Papers, which was published in 2011, and 
to which I was honoured to contribute the preface entitled ‘Hugh 
Barron’s Scholarly Writings’. This substantial volume of almost 
500 pages of relatively small print — the equivalent in size of 
(probably) two normal volumes of the Transactions — is a most 
fitting memorial to his scholarly diligence and acumen. Hugh 
himself was keen to memorialise others, and, during his later years 
as Secretary, he arranged for the refurbishment and relettering of 
several monuments to poets, storytellers and other tradition-bearers 
of the north and north-west Highlands. I well remember his pride 
and sense of achievement, when, in correspondence, he would 
inform me of the successful enhancement of another memorial. 
During my own time in academia, I was very much aware of the 
contribution that Hugh had made not only to the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, but also to the wider field of Gaelic studies in Scotland 
by nurturing the interests of numerous scholars, and giving them 
the opportunity to present their ideas in lectures and in print. It was 
for that reason that, when I was Professor of Celtic at the University 
of Aberdeen, I submitted Hugh’s name for an honorary degree. My 
submission was gladly received by the university, and in 1998 Hugh 
was awarded the honorary degree of Master of the University. I 
felt then, as I still feel, that he richly deserved a Masters degree 
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from a Scottish university in recognition of his achievements, for 
which he himself had sought no honour beyond that afforded by 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness and a few other publishers. I was 
equally delighted when, in 2001, Hugh was admitted as a Member 
of the British Empire (M.B.E.), following submissions by various 
well-placed individuals who held his work in the highest regard. 
These honours gave Hugh a quiet satisfaction, while his friends 
rejoiced that some degree of justice had been done to a thoroughly 
good and kind scholar. 

It is often said of ‘old soldiers’ that they ‘never die — they 
only fade away’. Hugh Barron, a former soldier, faded gently 
in his characteristically gracious way, hardly noticeable to his 
acquaintances. He remained active in his beloved Gaelic Society 
until some three years ago, when doctor's orders finally prevented 
his participation. When I heard the news of his death, I thought 
of all that he had meant to me during my own lifetime, and the 
many notes that, spontaneously, he sent me from his gleanings in 
newspapers relevant to my research. Many others will have similar 
cause to be grateful to Hugh. 

My immediate response thereafter was to compose a few verses 
in Gaelic (below), in traditional style, lamenting the passing of 
a legendary, but real, ‘culture hero’, for he was certainly such. 
My second reaction was to shed a silent tear, when I realised that 
Hugh had been buried in Kilvean cemetery, which was formerly 
part of Charleston Farm. The soldier, the hero, the scholar, the 
farmer, the tireless Honorary Secretary of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, my friend and the friend of all Gaelic scholars and 
researchers in Highland matters, now rests finally with his wife 
Margaret (who predeceased him in December 2016) in a plot on 
what was formerly his own land. The circle of his life has been 
completed perfectly. His epitaph, chosen by himself, could not be 
more appropriate, both in its peaceful sense of repose below the 
shadow of the Almighty, and also in being in Gaelic, the language 
of Hugh's heart, mind and life: 
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Bidh aoibhneas agus aiteas orm fo dhubhar sgàil do sgèith 
(Salm 63: 7). 


I will rejoice and be glad in the shade of the shadow of your wing 
(Psalm 63: 7). 


Hugh Barron’s outstanding legacy will ensure that he will never be 
forgotten. 


Professor Emeritus Donald E. Meek, PhD, D.Litt. (Glasgow), Litt.D. 
(Cantab.) 
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CAOIDH HUISDEIN 


Dh'fhalbh bhuainn an gaisgeach, 
Hùisdean Barron an sàr-fhear; 

Is searbh leinn an naidheachd 
Nach maireann an t-armann. 


Dh'fhalbh bhuainn am fear sgairteil 
A thog bratach na Gàidhlig 

Anns a Chomann bu ghasta 

Ann an Inbhir Nis àghmhor. 


Dh'fhalbh bhuainn an deagh charaid 
Do gach sgoilear ’s aos-dana, 
Fear-trusaidh nam facal 

*S nan naidheachdan gnàthsail. 


Dk fhalbh bhuainn ursann-chatha 
Gun a shamhail san àite, 

A glanadh nan carragh 

Chumail ainmean ar bàrd-ne. 


Dk fhalbh bhuainn am fear-taice 
Bu daingeann na chàirdeas, 

A cur ris gach maitheas 

Eadar am Parbh agus Bàidneach. 


Ach ged dh'fhalbh Hùisdean Barron, 
Dh'fhàg e tasgadh tha alainn — 
Chuir e seud a bhios maireann 
Air càrn maiseach na Gàidhlig. 


27.1.2018 
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A LAMENT FOR HUGH 


The hero has departed, 

Hugh Barron the stalwart; 

The tidings are bitter 

That the brave man has ceased living. 


We have lost a man of energy 
Who raised Gaelic’s banner 
In that finest of Societies 

In excellent Inverness. 


We have lost a good friend 

Of every scholar and composer, 
The collector of sayings 

And traditional stories. 


We have lost the brave fighter 
Without his likeness elsewhere, 
Refurbishing the monuments 

To preserve the names of our poets. 


We have lost the supporter 

Who was unfailing in friendship, 
Who augmented all excellence 
Between Cape Wrath and Badenoch. 


But though Hugh Barron has departed, 
He has left a splendid legacy — 
He has placed an enduring jewel 


On the fine cairn of Gaelic. 


27.1.2018 
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Above: A picture of Hugh and myself, when he was presented with “The Hugh 


Barron Papers’ in 2011 - another lovely occasion. 





Above: 


A fine picture of Hugh on his Graduation Day at the University of Aberdeen. L-R 
Professor Donald E. Meek, Lord Wilson of Tillyorn, Chancellor of the University, 


Hugh Barron, M.Uniy., and Dr Hugh Dan MacLennan, who graduated Ph.D. on the 
same day. 
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Other Society members who have passed away since the last 
Transactions are Andrew A. MacKintosh, Donald Scobbie, Helen 
Jessie Gillies and Norman H. Macdonald. 


Transactions 


Copies of Volume LXV11 were sent to members in 2016. Back 
copies of some of the previous numbers are available to members 
and non-members and can be found on The Gaelic Society of 
Inverness website under the heading Shop. Applications should be 
made to Honorary Secretary, Miss Alice Macdonald, 8 Glenburn 
Drive, Inverness [V2 4ND or by email to 

alice@gsi.org.uk 


Prizes 


In 2015 Rory Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: Liam 
Eaton, Charleston Academy; Hannah Lamont, Culloden Academy; 
Kirsten Rosie, Inverness Royal Academy; Craig Macllleathainn, 
Inverness Royal Academy; Heather Walton, Millburn Academy. 
In 2016 Rory Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: 
Joanna Renwick, Charleston Academy; Kirsty Eisner, Culloden 
Academy; Chloe Goodall, Inverness Royal Academy; Leila Jack, 
Inverness Royal Academy; Katie Morrison, Millburn Academy; 
Mia Chattington, Millburn Academy. 
In 2017 Rory Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: 
Aleksandra Zwawiak, Charleston Academy; Catriona NicNéill, 
Culloden Academy; Natalie Cowan, Inverness Royal Academy; 
Jenny Blackwood, Millburn Academy. 


Library 


The library has received a donation of 200 books of Jacobite 
interest from the estate of the late Miss Christian Aikman of 
Morar, who was Vice President of the 1745 Association, and two 
collections of Gaelic poetry from Roger Boam in memory of his 
mother. Martha Alice Boam. The Society is grateful to Highland 
Libraries for continuing to manage the collection on our behalf. 
On the Society website, under the heading Archive, then Library, 
is a classified listing of books held at the library and a classified 
index covering from Volume 1 upwards. The current volume, 
number LXV111, also features the updated classified index. These 
lists make it easier to conduct searches. 


Website 


The Society's website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk has made 
communication easier for members and non members alike, 
wherever they are in the world. A Facebook page and Twitter 
account have also been included for those who would like to spread 
the word on behalf of the Society. News items and items in the 
Society’s calendar feature on all these and photographs are posted 
as appropriate to record outings and happenings. Social media 
is the modern way of communication and we have grasped it to 
spread the word of the Society. Our thanks go to Alice MacDonald 
and Donald John MacLeod for maintaining the website. 
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CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 
JO NICDHOMHNAILL 
15th April 2017 


A chairdean, tha sinn air cruinneachadh an seo an-diugh airson 
cuimhneachadh orrasan a chaill am beatha mar thoradh air a bhlar 
a bh air an làrach seo air an t-siathamh latha deug den Ghiblein, 
seachd ceud deug, da fhichead “ a sia. Tha sinn a cuimhneachadh 
air gach neach a dh'fhuiling mar thoradh air na thachair air raon 
Chùil Lodair agus tha sinn cuideachd & cuimhneachadh air a 
bhuaidh a thug am blàr, agus na thachair as a dhèidh, air ar dòigh- 
beatha mar Ghaidheil agus air ar canan. 

*S e urram a th’ann a bhith aig an t-seirbheis shònraichte seo agus 
bu mhath leam taing dhúrachdach a thoirt do Chomann Gaidhlig 
Inbhir Nis airson an cothrom a thoirt dhomh. Tha Blar Chúil 
Lodair cho fuaighte ri eachdraidh nan Gàidheal ’s na Gaidhlig, ’s le 
sin ’s dòcha gu bheil e buileach iomchaidh a bhith a beachdachadh 
air Cuil Lodair air a bhliadhna shònraichte seo, da mhile ’s a 
seachd-deug - bliadhna a tha ga comharrachadh ann an Alba mar 
Bliadhna Eachdraidh, Dualchas agus Arc-edlas. 

As I’m sure most of you will know, 2017 has been designated 
in Scotland as the Year of History, Heritage and Archaeology. 
As Fiona Hyslop, Cabinet Secretary for Culture, Tourism and 
External Affairs, wrote: “Our heritage and archaeology capture the 
imagination of millions, many of whom travel thousands of miles 
to experience our rich heritage and trace their ancestral roots”. 

There are few places that capture the imagination more than 
Culloden and much has been written about the battle, the reasons 
for it, the key players, the bloody aftermath and its long-term 
effects on the Highlands and Islands and on Gaelic language and 
culture. Professor Hugh Cheape, my predecessor as Ceannard of 
Comann Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis, wrote the following in the year 2000 
in an article entitled “Doubts and Delusions of Charlie’s Year” - 
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.. Although historical truth is ever elusive, we can at least try to look 
behind the curtain of legend and myth and look into the eyes and 
minds of those who witnessed these events at first hand and whose 
reactions and attitudes have been elided by the writing and re-writing 
of Scottish history since the 18th century. (Hugh Cheape, ‘Doubts 
and Delusions of Charlie’s Year’, in Cencrastus, The Curly Snake 
Issue 65 (2000).41-42). 

The Gaelic songs and poems written at the time of the “45 enable 
us to look into the eyes and minds of those who witnessed these 
events at first hand — or indeed suffered as a result of them. As John 
Lorne Campbell wrote in the preface to his Highland Songs of the 
“45 “This anthology is an attempt to show what their thoughts and 
feelings, as revealed in their vernacular poetry, really were.” 

The major Gaelic poets of the eighteenth century are represented 
in Highland Songs of the 5 ...Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair 
- principal propagandist for the Jacobite cause; his friend John 
MacCodrum from North Uist; Iain Ruadh Stiùbhart — one of the 
Jacobites’ best military strategists; Donnchadh Ban Mac an t-Saoir 
who fought on the Hanoverian side at Falkirk as a substitute for 
Archibald Fletcher of Cranach who lent him his sword and promised 
him the sum of three hundred marks; Rob Donn MacAoidh from 
Sutherland whose chief supported the Hanoverians but who wrote 
at least two pro-Jacobite poems. A dozen poets are represented in 
Highland Songs of the “45 and perhaps unsurprisingly only one is 
a woman. But songs and poems composed by women who were 
affected by Culloden have survived, and, briefly, Id like to share 
some of their views with you. 

Oran air Teachd Phrionnsa Tearlach - A Song on the coming 
of Prince Charles - is ascribed to Nighean Aonghais Oig - the 
Daughter of Young Angus, described in Clan Donald as Nighean 
Mhic Aonghais Oig, the only daughter of Angus MacDonald of 
Achadh nan Coichean, on the south bank of the Spean in Brae 
Lochaber, a grandson of the tenth chief of Keppoch. Nothing more 
is really known about her, not even her first name, and although 
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she is referred to in Clan Donald as a well-known poetess this 
seems to be the only surviving poem of Nighean Mhic Aonghais 
Oig. In it she welcomes Prince Charles Edward Stewart with what 
John Lorne Campbell described as “a refreshing enthusiasm for the 
Prince’s cause.” 


An ulaidh phriseil bha uainne 

’S ann a fhuair sinn an drast i, 
Gum b’ i siud an leug bhuadhach 
Ga ceangal suas leis na grasan; 
Ged leig Dia greis air adhart 

Don mhuic bhith cladhach ad aite, 
Nis on thionndaidh a chuibhle 


Thèid gach traoitear fo ’r sàiltean. 


Our priceless lost treasure is now restored to us, the jewel of virtues, 
set around by the graces. And though God for a while let the swine 
go rooting, now that the wheel has turned well trample every traitor 
under our feet. 


She goes on: 


Slàn don t-saor rinn am bata 

A thug sabhailt’ gu tir thu; 

Slàn don itl-fhear neo-chearbach 

Thug thar fairge gun dith thu; 

Gum b’e siud am preas toraidh 

Thug an sonas don rioghachd, 

'S lìonmhor laoch thig fo d’ chaismeachd 

Bheir air Sasannaich strìochdadh. 

Heres health to the shipwright whose boat brought you safely and one 
to the helmsman who unerringly steered you across the sea. You are the 
fruitful tree who brought joy to the kingdom and many a hero will 
follow you to conquer the English. 
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She praises some of the clans supporting the Prince but is not 
afraid to criticise Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat who had not 
fulfilled his promise of support and she finishes with a rallying call 
and a prayer: 


Sgrios le claidheamh gun dearmad 
Air gach cealgadair bréige, 

Tha o dhuine gu duine 

A’ cur bun anns an eucoir; 

Nis on thainig an Rionnag, 
Teannaibh uile ra chéile, 

’S leibh clach-mhullaich a chabhsair 
Anns gach àite don tèid sibh. 


With your swords wholly destroy every double-faced liar who from 
one man to another puts his trust in injustice. Now the Star has 
arrived gather closely together. The crown of the causeway will be yours 
wherever you walk. 


Dèanaibh cruadal le misneach, 

’S ann a-nis tha an t-àm ann, 

On a thàinig an solas 

Thogas onair na-h Alba; 

Fhir a sgaoil a Mhuir Ruadh 

*S a thug do shluagh troimpe sàbhailt, 
Bi mar gheàrd air a. Phrionnsa, 

Air a chùirt, ’s air a phàirtidh. 


Be bravely valiant for now the time has come. Since the light who will 
raise Scotlands honour has arrived. O thou who divided the Red Sea 
and brought your people safely through it - protect the Prince, his court 
and his party, 


Nighean Mhic Aonghais Oig was composing in the early, and no 
doubt heady for some, days of Bliadhna Thearlaich, the Year of the 
Prince. 

It’s in stark contrast to an anonymous song usually called Achadh 
nan Comhaichean — the Field of the Covenant — which describes 
the aftermath of Culloden as experienced by one traumatised 
young woman. She and her family have suffered dreadfully yet she 
implies that had Charles been victorious her grief would not be so 
great. But she also wishes that she had never set eyes on him. 


A Thearlaich dig, a mhic Righ Seumas, 

'S mise bha brònach gad fhògradh aig béistibh - 
Iadsan gu subhach ’s mise gu deurach, 

Uisge mo chinn tighinn tinn o m lèirsinn. 


Mharbh iad m athair, mharbh iad mo bhràithrean, 
Mhill iad mo chinneadh is chreach iad mo chàirdean, 
Loisg iad mo dhùthaich is rùisg iad mo mhàthair 

‘S cha chluinnte mo mhulad nam buinnigeadh Teàrlach. 


A Theàrlaich òig a chuailein chiataich, 
Thug mi gaol dhuit, ’s cha ghaol bliadhna, 
Gaol nach tug aon do mhac diùic no iarla 
B’ fhearr leam fhìn nach faicinn riamh thu. 


Young Charles, son of King James, I was so sad that you were banished 
by beasts. They are so cheerful and I am so tearful, crying incessantly. 
Theyve killed my father, they've killed my brothers; Theyve destroyed 
my clan and plundered my kinsfolk; Theyve burned my country and 
stripped naked my mother but if Charles won my grief would not be 
heard. 

Young Charles of the beautiful hair, I gave you love, not the love of a 
year (but) a love that’s never been given to dukes son or earls son - Id 
much prefer that Td never seen you. 
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The effect of the 45 is also evident in a lament composed by 
Mairearad Nighean Lachlainn, Margaret MacLean from Mull - a 
lament for Sir Eachann MacLean of Duart, chief of the MacLeans. 
Sir Eachann came from France to Edinburgh at the beginning of 
June 1745 intending to join the Prince but on the 5th of June he 
was betrayed by a man named Blair with whom he was lodging, 
and he was arrested. He was then taken to London and remained 
in prison there till May 1747 when he was released as a French 
prisoner. He died in Rome in 1751. 

Despite the existence of at least 11 poems composed by Mairearad 
Nighean Lachainn, all songs of praise for MacLean leaders, very 
little is known about her. But as a poet of the Duart family she 
had to be a Jacobite. In Cumha Shir Eachainn Mhic Gilleathain 
(Lament for Sir Hector MacLean) she describes Sir Eachann as 
having been “sgiath air uilinn Phrionns Teàrlaich” — a shield on 
the elbow of Prince Charles. The poem must have been composed 


after the battle of Culloden. 


DP aithnich latha Chùil Lodair, 
Gu ’m bu dosgach na Gàidheil; 

*S gu’n robh thus’ ann an Sasann 
'N dèigh do ghlacadh led namhaid; 
Ach nam bitheadh tu aca, 

Mun do chaisgeadh an arach 

Cha rachadh fir Shasann 

Slàn dhachaigh gu ’n àite. 


The day of Culloden was calamitous for the Gaels, and you were in 
England having been captured by your enemy. But had you got at them 
before the battle was lost, the men of England would not have gone 
home safe and well. 
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She laments the terrible losses of the MacLeans: 


Chan e cumha na caoireachd, 
‘Tha mi caoineadh san earrach, 
Ach ri iargain nan daoine, 

Ris am faodainn mo ghearan; 


It is no lament or dirge that I bewail in the spring but I weep for the 
men to whom I could bring my complaint. 


The poet Sorley MacLean said of Mairead that she was “weighed 
down and wearied all the time with the great distresses that Clan 
Illeathainn suffered because of their loyalty to the Stewart Family”. 


Chaill thu t' oighreachd is t' fhearann 
*S thug thu thairis gu lèir e; 

Airson seasadh gu rioghail - 

’S rinn do shinnsearachd fhèin sin. 


You lost your inheritance and your lands and you gave it all up to take 
a royal stand; and your ancestors always did the same. 


I'm sure Mairearad regarded herself as a clan poet, obliged to 
support her clan chief. In contrast the author of Mo run geal óg — 
my fair young love - had no such obligation when she created the 
song that Dr Anne Lorne Gillies described as “the abiding Gaelic 
memory of the battle of Culloden; a woman left behind, weeping 
for the husband she has lost and for the life she will now have to 
lead.” 

‘The song is usually attributed to Christina Ferguson from Contin 
in Ross-shire who composed it for her husband William Chisholm. 
William Chisholm fought at Culloden and according to tradition 
after the battle he led the remains of his clansmen to the refuge 
of a nearby barn. He stood bravely at the entrance warding off 
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Cumberland’s soldiers with his sword until he could fight no 
longer. 


In her book Songs of Gaelic Scotland Dr Gillies describes Mo Rún 
Geal Og, my fair young love, as “a deeply intimate and poignant 
picture of a loving relationship cruelly torn apart and of a woman 
who has lost her raison d'étre and status in the world.....she reflects 
not only the grief of any woman left to fend for herself and find 
a new role in society but also the feelings of the Gaelic speaking 
people as a whole, facing massive changes which were to culminate 


in hardship, famine and for thousands, exile. “ 


Och, a Theàrlaich dig Stiùbhairt, 
’S e do chùis rinn mo lèireadh, 
Thug thu bhuam gach nì bh’ agam 
Ann an cogadh nad adhbhar; 

Cha chrodh, is cha chaoraich 

Tha mi caoidh ach mo chèile, 

Ged a dh’fhagte mi ’m aonar 

Gun sian san t-saoghal ach lèine, 
Mo rùn geal òg. 


Young Charles Stuart, its your cause that has grieved me; you took 
everything from me in this war in your interest: its not sheep, its not 
cattle that I miss, but my first-love, though I were left all alone with 
nothing but a shift. 


She asks — 


Cò nis thogas an claidheamh, 

No ni chathair a lionadh? 

'S gann gur h-e tha air m aire 

O nach maireann mo chiad ghradh. 
Ach ciamar gheibhinn o m' nadar 
A bhith 'g aicheadh nas miann leam 
Is mo thogradh cho laidir 

Thoirt gu aite mo righ math, 

Mo rún geal og? 


Who now will lift up the sword or fill the throne? All that hardly 
concerns me since my first-love is no longer alive. Yet how can my 
nature go against what I long for, since my own strong desire is the 
kings restoration. 


Ina series of deeply poignant verses she describes her dead husband 
— good-looking, broad-shouldered, skilled at hunting and fishing, 
generous with drink but able to hold it and faithful to his now 
bereft wife. 


Gura mise th air mo sgaradh, 

'S ge do chanam, cha bhreug e, 
Chaidh mo shigradh gu sileadh 
On nach pillear on eug thu. 
Fear do chéille ’s do thuigse 
Cha robh furast’ ri fheutainn; 

’S cha do sheas an Cuil Lodair 
Fear do choltais bu tréine, 

Mo rùn geal òg. 
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I am distraught and thats not a lie. My joy has turned to weeping 
since you can never return from the grave A man of your sensitivity 
and understanding was not easy to find and there stood at Culloden no 
man your equal nor any more valiant. 


Bha mi greis ann am barail 
Gum bu mhaireann mo chéile, 
'S gun tigeadh tu dhachaigh 
Le aighear is le h-cibhneas, 
Ach tha an t-am air dol thairis 
Is chan fhaic mi fear d' eugais 
Gus an téid mi fon talamh 
Cha dealaich do spéis rium, 
Mo rùn geal òg. 


For a while I believed that my husband was alive and that you would 
come home bringing joy and gladness; but time has gone by and I dont 
see anyone who looks like you. Till I am buried beneath the ground 
your love will never leave me - my fair young love. 


Mo rùn geal òg is one of the great masterpieces of Gaelic song 
and how terrible it would be if in the future no-one could fully 
understand Christina Ferguson’s great lament in the language in 
which it was written. Gaelic is part of our history and our heritage. 
It’s also an important part of life in Scotland today. 

I was privileged to be part of the team that delivered the Gaelic 
content for the Culloden Visitor Centre - a collaboration between 
the National Trust for Scotland and BBC Radio nan Gaidheal’s 
Gaelic Department who produced and recorded the voices and the 
songs you hear in the Visitor Centre today and on the CD Orain is 
Guthan Bliadhna Theàrlaich — Songs and Voices of the ’45. 

Much of the interpretation was funded by Bord na Gaidhlig Im 
sure in the expectation that Culloden might have served as a model 
and an inspiration for interpretation in other historic locations. 
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Bord na Gaidhlig is required by the Gaelic Language (Scotland) 
Act 2005 to prepare and submit to the Scottish Ministers a national 
Gaelic Language Plan, including a strategy for promoting the use 
and understanding of the language, and Gaelic education and 
culture. The draft plan for the next five years is available for public 
consultation until the middle of May and I would urge you all to 
engage with it. Its clear aim is to increase the number of people 
speaking, using and learning Gaelic in Scotland and the number of 
situations in which Gaelic is used. That aim cannot be fulfilled by 
one organisation or community. Many groups, organisations and 
individuals such as yourselves can have a role in securing the future 
of the Gaelic language. I would ask you to make that commitment 
in this year of History, Heritage and Archaeology. 
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It is good to be with you all once again at the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness and it is good to see so many old friends here. Thank 
you for having me back again at the end of my year as your Chief. 

When I spoke at Culloden Battlefield at your Anniversary Service 
last year I intimated then how privileged I felt at being honoured 
by the Society in such a way. I do so again tonight. This is a Society 
which is of enormous significance not simply in the Gaelic world 
of Scotland but in the academic world of Scotland. Although I 
have been a member of the Society since 1979, I first consulted 
the Transactions when I was a Fourth Year undergraduate at 
Edinburgh University in 1967. I was doing some work then on 
the history of Lewis and I used that work later on in my life as the 
basis for a talk which I gave to the Society at the old Cummings 
Hotel and which was published in your Transactions. I delivered 
that paper to the Society in March, 1982. 

Let me take you back to 1982. There was no Gaelic Medium 
Education, there were no Gaelic Schools, there was no Gaelic 
Language Act, there was no Bord na Gaidhlig, there were no 
Gaelic Language Plans and An Comunn Gaidhealach was the only 
formal Gaelic organisation. 

But there was movement. The world has moved on since 
then, especially the Gaelic world. In 30 short years we have seen 
significant developments. The Gaelic revival was beginning. Finlay 
Macleod and his Comhairle nan Sgoiltean Araich was planting 
important educational seeds. Sometimes I wonder if Finlay receives 
the acknowledgement that he deserves. We had a fledgling Gaelic 


broadcasting service. We had An Comunn Gaidhealach accepting 
that a new world was emerging. That in itself was significant 
because An Comunn had been founded in 1891 with very specific 
objectives and catering for a very different order. These had 
remained unchanged for almost a century. In the early 1980s it 
agreed fundamental changes in the way that it approached Gaelic 
and its use in meetings. 

Above all, we had activists who, quite rightly, wanted to change 
the world and were putting pressure on the political system. Because 
of that we began to see the emergence of a cross party support for 
Gaelic which would lead to the creation of a very strong advocacy 
body: Comunn na Gaidhlig. CNAG was set up by Government in 
1984 and the Gaelic world was never quite the same again. 

CNAG was a power to be reckoned with and a body that 

articulated the voice of the Gael. It worked in and with the Gaelic 
community. It harnessed and channelled the fears, the hopes and 
the dreams of all of us who wanted our language to survive. 
We were all volunteers but giving much of our lives to the Gaelic 
cause. And CNAG championed us. I think it is important to 
labour this point because it seems to me that the voice of the Gael 
has been silenced in the past decade. Thirty years ago the voice 
of the Gael was not silent. We were a Minority Language on the 
move. 

Let me explain, therefore, why I chose this particular title and 
subject for tonight’s talk. 

I simply wanted to find out for myself how far we had come in 
these critical last 30 years in the development of Gaelic. Has the 
so-called Gaelic Renaissance assured the future of the language? Or 
is it a miracle that it is still alive? 

But, I wanted to do something more than that. I wanted to 
compare us to the other Minority Languages in Europe that are 
struggling to survive in today’s globalised world. For the past three 
years I have represented the United Kingdom on the Council of 
Europe’s Committee of Experts on Minority Languages. I travel 
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regularly to Strasbourg to meet with the 26 other representatives 
of European countries which have signed The European Charter 
for Regional or Minority Languages. 

I also travel to other countries throughout Europe to find out from 
activists, Civil Servants and Ministers how well they are protecting 
and developing Minority Languages in their own countries. I 
wanted to look at Gaelic in that European context. Is it the same 
as others or is it different? In effect, is Gaelic just another Minority 
Language? 

It is, of course, almost impossible to make comparisons. Many 
of the Minority Languages in Europe are in fact strong European 
Languages and the minorities speaking these languages receive 
support from the Mother Country. German, for example, is the 
largest Minority Language in Europe. There are minorities of 
Germans living in almost all European countries. Last year I visited 
the German minority both in Denmark and the Czech Republic. 
I also visited the Polish minority in the Czech Republic. In these 
countries the Germans and the Poles have the same problems and 
challenges as other linguistic minorities. 

In the end, however, Gaelic should not be compared to 
languages like German or Polish. Gaelic is not a national language. 
It should sit with some of the vulnerable languages in countries 
like Hungary which has fourteen Minority Languages. There 
are other examples from other countries. How vulnerable some 
of these languages are has been vividly illustrated in what has 
happened in the Ukraine. Ukraine is one of the signatories of the 
Charter but Russia’s annexation of the Crimea has meant that the 
three protected Minority Languages in the Crimea are no longer 
protected. 

So, what are the challenges that face Minority Languages 
throughout Europe? Some will sound familiar to you; some will 
be new. ‘There is, for example, the perennial shortage of teachers 
who are capable of teaching through the mother tongue. That is a 
thread running through all the Minority Languages in Europe. In 


particular, there are shortages in Secondary Schools which are seen 
as critically detrimental to the development of languages. 

In some countries there are no schools and parents organise lessons 
outwith school hours. The Romani population presents specific 
problems. In one country, for example, children who speak Roma 
as their mother tongue, are placed in special schools to be taught 
alongside pupils with severe difficulties, both intellectual and 
mental. 

Then, there is the problem of lack of broadcasting time in the 
medium of a minority language. In many countries radio time is 
limited and television time can be non-existent. There is evidence, 
however, that some countries have worked very hard in providing 
printed material such as newspapers in Minority Languages. 

In many countries there is a real problem in promoting these 
languages in public life. That can range from road signage to the 
right to use your own language in the Courts to having information 
given to you in your own language by Local or Regional Authorities. 

We all recognise these and many that I have not mentioned. 
How does Gaelic compare? In actual fact, at first glance it fares not 
too badly. In some areas we are in a very favoured position. There 
are not, for example, many minority languages that have statutory 
recognition. Gaelic does. The Gaelic Language (Scotland) Act, 
an Act of the Scottish Parliament, was given Royal Assent on the 
Ist June, 2005 and commenced on the 13th February, 2006. It 
is the first piece of legislation to give formal recognition to the 
Scottish Gaelic language, giving Gaelic equal respect to English in 
Scotland. No other language in Scotland has this status. It was this 
Act that set up Bord na Gaidhlig as a statutory development body 
for the language. 

There are other areas in which we lead. In the media, for example, 
we are ina more fortunate situation than almost any other minority 
language. We have our own television channel, BBC Alba, and we 
have a national radio station, BBC Radio nan Gaidheal. We may 
very well argue about the quality and the content of some of the 
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broadcasts. Of course we can; but what we cannot do is deny that 
for a minority language we have achieved much in the broadcast 
media world. No other Minority Language in Europe is as well 
served apart from the Welsh Language. We forget that at our peril. 
In the world of education we have seen a huge growth of Gaelic 
Medium Education, especially at Primary School level, in the last 
30 years. That development in Gaelic Medium Education has been 
quite rightly seen as one of the great success stories of Scottish 
Education in the last quarter of the 20th century. Over 2,000 
pupils now attend Gaelic Medium Education units throughout 
Scotland and we have seen dedicated Gaelic schools opened in 
Glasgow, Inverness, Edinburgh and Fort William with another 
one planned for Portree. That is a considerable success story for 
Gaelic and when you examine the provision in Higher Education 
another success story emerges. 
Scottish Universities have always been supportive of Gaelic ever 
since the establishment of a Chair in Edinburgh University in 
1882, eleven years after this Society was founded in 1871. Apart 
from Edinburgh, the ancient Universities of Aberdeen and Glasgow 
have always had successful Gaelic Departments and the name 
“Jordanhill”, now part of the University of Strathclyde, is one that 
is part of Gaelic teacher folklore. In the very recent past we have 
welcomed the emergence of the University of the Highlands and 
Islands. Given that the Gaelic College, Sabhal Mor Ostaig, is one 
of its Colleges, this is a University which we hope will have the 
development of Gaelic as one of its principal aims. 

In terms of public awareness, Gaelic is ahead of most. When 
Bord na Gaidhlig was set up it was charged with preparing and 
steering a National Plan for Gaelic every five years. In addition to 
that it had to provide guidance to public bodies in Scotland on 
Gaelic Language Plans. Over 50 public bodies in Scotland now 
have such plans. That has certainly increased the visibility of Gaelic 
throughout the country. We may argue about the effectiveness 
of these plans or even of language planning in principle. That is 
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not the issue for this paper. What I am saying is that there is a 
public awareness of Gaelic in Scotland today that did not exist 30 
years ago. Road signage in parts of the country has also developed 
awareness, in some cases to the point of bitter antagonism. That 
hostility to public money being spent on Gaelic is now a regular 
feature in the Scottish press and media. 

In the light of all of this progress it would be tempting to suggest 

that Gaelic is not just another minority language but one that is 
meeting various challenges with a fair degree of success. 
It would, I am afraid, be wrong to assume this. It is uncomfortable 
for many of us to realise that Gaelic is a vulnerable Minority 
Language and is seen as such by the Council of Europe. In its 
last report on Gaelic, published in January of 2014, the Council 
of Europe concludes that “Scottish Gaelic remains an endangered 
language” and that “the position of the language remains fragile”. 
(P36. ECRML, Jan 2014). 

It is easy to understand why such a conclusion has been reached. 
The inexorable decline in the number of Gaelic speakers since 
the Census of 1881 continues apace. This was the first Census 
following the infamous Education Act of 1872. It showed that 
231,594 people in Scotland spoke Gaelic with some fluency. Even 
more interesting is the fact that 43,738 were Gaelic-speaking 
monoglots. That is almost as many as the number professing Gaelic 
proficiency at the last Census of 2011. According to that Census 
there are only around 57,000 Gaelic speakers left in Scotland. 
That comprises only 1% of the population. Despite the efforts 
of so many; despite the political will; despite the developments 
in education; despite the broadcasting strength; despite an active 
policy of language planning; despite all of these, decline continues 
without any indication that it will cease. 

What is perhaps more worrying is the decline of speakers in the 
traditional heartland. A whole generation of native Gaelic speakers 
is dying out and they are not being replaced by other native 
speakers. Their place is being taken by learners who generally live 
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in the cities, send their children to Gaelic schools and have become 
increasingly involved in the Gaelic world. 

To many they have brought hope and sustenance; to others they 
are seen as a threat to the established order. These are the “new 
speakers”. This is not a phenomenon unique to Scotland. In fact, 
most of the research that has been done on the “new speakers” 
comes from other European countries. But the conclusions touch 
a chord here in Scotland. 

These tensions are examined by Professor Wilson Macleod of 
Edinburgh University in his study of “new speakers” in Edinburgh. 
(cf p33. Wilson Macleod). It is clear that there is a discussion to be 
had as to whether Gaelic can now survive as a community language 
or as another form of language. If all the Gaelic schools are based 
in the urban areas what implication does that have for the concept 
of a Gaelic speaking community? 

All of this, of course, raises questions about our present strategy. 
In a month’s time a new Ceannard will take over the reins at Bord 
na Gaidhlig. It seems to me to be an ideal time to examine as a 
Gaelic community just where we are going. Bring us all together 
and let us discuss some basic issues. What do we do to address 
the absence of a Gaelic presence in the secondary system? Do we 
need a radical approach to post primary education? How do we use 
new technology to support the language? How do we use a new 
University which embraces both Further and Higher Education 
to provide us with the skills and leadership that we will need? 
Are we, in effect, producing the leadership class that we need to 
take the language forward? Above all, should we think in terms 
of amending parts of the Gaelic Language Act to take account of 
a new world? Has, in fact, language planning been of use to us? 
Unless we address some of these issues then we will be in danger 
of remaining an endangered language. We will be yet another 
European Minority Language. 

So, is Gaelic just another minority language? Of course, it is not. 
It is my language; it is the language of many of you here tonight. 


It is a special language. Just as other languages are special to other 
minorities, not just in Europe but throughout the world. We must 
resist uniformity in language which of necessity results in the death 
of minority tongues. The ability to share another outlook on the 
world, through other forms of thought, literature and lexical usage 
is one which can only enhance tolerant relationships between 
different cultural groups and impact on how we conduct ourselves. 

Many of us who come from different linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds very often feel isolated. We feel, despite our pride, 
that we are on the periphery. We must not feel like that. We must 
move beyond defending ourselves, to move beyond apology and 
to move towards proclaiming and persuading. We can learn much 
from other minority languages in Europe, if only that there are 
countless others facing the same challenges. In the end, however, 
we must also realise that we cannot stand still and that we must 
keep pushing back the boundaries. Comfort zones are of no use to 
minorities. 
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CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 
PROF HUGH CHEAPE 
16th April 2016 


Tha na faireachdainnean agam an-diugh a sineadh eadar irioslachd 
agus pròis, irioslachd a thaobh an urraim a thug sibh dhomh 
cuimhne a ghleidheadh air na Gàidheil chliùiteach a thuit ann 
an Cogadh nan Seumasach, agus pròis a thaobh an dleastanais 
a bhuilich sibh orm a bhith @ riochdachadh Comunn Gàidhlig 
Inbhir Nis aig Seirbhis Cuimhneachaidh Blàr Chùil Lodair. Le 
carragh-cuimhne air ar beulaibh agus raon uaigneach tiamhaidh 
fo ar comhair, tha sinn uile mothachail air an tuiteamas seo 
a tha a sìoladh sìos thugainn thar nan linntean bhon dearbh 
latha sa Ghiblean 1746. Gu deimhinnte ’s e droch latha a bh 
ann, airson Gàidheil air gach taobh dhen t-strì agus, mar sin, 
tha cothrom againn a-rithist an-diugh cuimhne ùrachadh air na 
daoine foghainteach a chaill am beatha aig Cùil Lodair agus an 
comharrachadh as ùr. 

We are commemorating the event 270 years ago today, the 
last battle of the ’45, which was by any measure a cataclysmic 
and catastrophic turning-point in Scottish and Highland history. 
The Battle was an awful closure to the long-running episode of 
the Jacobite Wars in which the Gaels were sometimes willing, 
sometimes reluctant participants. Every generation, it is said, 
should re-write its nation’s history, and the Battle of Culloden gives 
huge scope for re-visiting the subject - the reasons for the battle, 
long and short term causes and effects, and the lesson of history 
about instigating a ‘civil war and about its victims, and how this 
can be resolved. Almost as we speak another book on the “45 is 
being published. This is Jacqueline Riding’s Jacobites. a New History 
of the 5 Rebellion from Bloomsbury Publishing. Many of us may 
have a personal reason for exploring these matters and visiting the 
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battlefield; my great-great-great-great-great grandfather’s brother, 
David Hunter, was here with the Jacobite army 270 years ago. He 
survived and escaped abroad. 

We read about the hopelessness of the pitched battle on this open 
moorland, the chronicle of events leading up to it and the campaign 
that preceded it - the raising of the Standard at Glenfinnan and the 
strategy and tactics of the autumn campaign and the march south 
to Derby. Such events invite speculation over the ‘ifs’ of history - if 
the Jacobites had carried on the 125 miles to London? Now this 
curious exercise could be applied more realistically to exploring 
the ‘ifs’ of history in 1715 and the earlier attempt to place James 
Francis Edward Stewart on the throne of the United Kingdoms. 

The motives of Gaels in 1745 were complex but the so-called 
“Stewart Cause’ is a historical complex, and our understanding may 
be distracted by the notion and attractions of a ‘Cause’. To begin to 
try to explain the events of April 1746 — whether to yourself or to 
others — we have a steepish hill to climb. Popular views have been 
formed under the influence of authors and playwrights and the 
literary wizards of the 19th and 20th centuries. In the afterglow of 
the Romantic movement, there was an obsession with the '45 as 
‘glorious episode’ or ‘heroic adventure’, and Bonnie Prince Charlie 
as the ‘rash adventurer’. Tourist literature brimmed with formulae 
such as, typically, ‘Prince Charlies Country’ applied to Lochaber, 
an area as it happened blighted by the events of “Charlie’s Year’. 
By contrast, the late Calum MacLean in his resounding work, 
The Highlands, published, by oral tradition very unwillingly, by 
Batsford in 1959, wrote: ‘One would expect that in this area there 
would still be stories and traditions about the Forty-Five and Prince 
Charlie. Strange to say, there is not so very much. Since the last 
Jacobite War unleashed such devastation on the district, it is not 
surprising that local tradition is muted. Alasdair mac Mhaighstir 
Alasdair despaired for the ‘nochd is bochd ud Mhúideart, and his 
cousin, Iain Frangach, commented laconically on the Prince’s final 
departure from Arasaig on 20 September 1746: “He left us all in 
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a worse state than he found us’. Humour may thrive in adversity 
and one joke is still with us. As Calum MacLean wrote: “There 
are hundreds of Prince Charlie’s Caves that the royal fugitive 
never saw. When the mapmakers of the Ordnance Survey Royal 
Engineers toured Inverness-shire in the 1870s, they dutifully 
marked up ‘Prince Charlie’s Caves’ in response to evidently 
fulsome information on the ubiquitous footfall of Prince Charles 
Edward Stewart. 

In the nature of such an event as Culloden, we as a nation are 
too used to foreshortened and even flawed versions of the battle, 
its preludes and aftermath. For visitors to the site, huge strides 
have now been made for the better explanation and interpretation 
of the battle. The Culloden Visitor Centre opened officially eight 
years ago today; it is the brainchild of the National Trust for 
Scotland and included the ‘restoration’ of the battlefield to what 
we see now. The core narrative is first-rate and effective advantage 
is taken of today’s interpretive techniques. Above all, and taking 
the standpoint of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, Scottish Gaelic 
is introduced competently and confidently in the displays, and 
used extensively to make it clear that this was a national language 
and more-or-less the lingua franca of the Jacobite army. This also 
makes clear that the language and literature of Gaelic Scotland 
furnishes history with real substance and it would be an interesting 
and challenging exercise to lay the ‘grand narrative’ of Scottish 
and British history to one side and compile a new history of the 
'45 on the basis of Gaelic and Gaelic-derived sources. Given the 
course and consequences of the “45, this would introduce a fresh 
emphasis in the narrative and give to the people of the Highlands 
and Islands a history which speaks for them rather than one 
composed at a distance and imposed on them. 

Gaelic was spoken on both sides of the conflict. Incidents in 
the campaign hinged on mutual intelligibility, as in the so-called 
“Rout of Moy’ on the night of 16 February 1746. Alasdair mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair, Alexander MacDonald of Dalilea, Moidart, 
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the most prolific of the poets, and identified also as the author 
of the ‘Journall & Memoirs of a Highland Officer’, gave vivid 
voice to the ideals and high hopes of Gaels in the “45, as did John 
Roy Stewart. Donnchadh Ban Mac an t-Saoir is perhaps the best 
example of a poet in the Hanoverian army who yet took a more 
traditional Jacobite line. His was one of the voices which cursed the 
Hanoverians for their indiscriminate penalising by the Disclothing 
Act of loyal and rebel clans alike. 

‘The first move in an adjustment of Highland history towards 
an understanding of the Gaelic voice came in 1933 with the late 
Dr John Lorne Campbell’s Highland Songs of the Forty-Five. This 
work revealed a political awareness and acumen far in advance of 
local and clan-bound traditional allegiances. Powerful concepts 
were brought into play such as messianic hopes for the restoration 
of the Stewarts and of a pan-Gaelic kingdom. Though this was 
in effect the last battle, Jacobitism had also been the vehicle 
for a prophecy of a different ‘last battle’ as ultimate victory for 
the Gaels. This is the repeated element of Thomas the Rhymer 
traditions in Scottish Gaelic and formerly an important part of 
the cultural life of the Gael. Thomas the Rhymer lies sleeping in 
Tom na h-Iùbhraich, with his men-at-arms and his white horses, 
awaiting the apocalyptic summons. He would become mortal 
again and lead the Gaels to victory and all the early poets such as 
Iain Lom refer to the prophecy as established tradition. 

This sense of hope — even of redemption — should fire our 
curiosity to reconsider the history of the Highlands and Islands. If 
we were standing here on the threshold of the 18th, as opposed to 
the 21st century, we would be in the midst of a culture that had 
taken its place among the nations of Europe, a culture at its most 
confident, successful and assertive, to become, arguably, the most 
decisive factor in 17th and 18th century British history. 

If it was not this, a vengeful government might not have taken 
such steps to destroy it. The conventional approach of writers and 
historians to 17th century Scotland, for example, has for too long 
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led with the sorry story of civil and religious wars, interruptions 
to trade and commerce, economic stagnation and famines and 
epidemics. In the same context, intellectual or artistic endeavours 
(including, say, music) are ignored before the ‘sunburst’ of the 
Enlightenment. Gaelic culture and society has tended to be 
omitted from the discourse, apart from the briefest of apercu when 
the Highlander rudely invades the stage of British politics, and 
are too often viewed retrospectively through the defining lenses of 
economic determinism, ‘Clearance and Romanticism. 

By remembering what has been on this battlefield, we can 
honour our forebears, but 270 years after the event we can build 
on this remembrance by looking forward with hope and optimism. 
Is ann le meas a tha sinn a cur clach eile air a charn ac’, a faicinn 
tionndadh eile ri Cuibhle an Fhortain agus ag èisteachd le cinnte ri 
na tha ar sinnsirean a labhairt troimh na linntean. 
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BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainm 
Is e ainm na Buidhne COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Amasan 

Canan, bardachd agus ceol Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba a 
bhrosnachadh; bardachd, dualchas, uirsgeulan, leabhraichean 
agus lamh-sgriobhainnean Ceilteach a chumail o dhol air chall; 
leabhraichean, lamh-sgriobhainnean agus pàipearan eile a 
thional, ann an diofar chananan, a tha a buntainn ri litreachas, 
eachdraidh, dualchas agus soirbheas na Gaidhealtachd is sluagh na 
Gaidhealtachd; cdirichean agus cliú luchd na Gaidhlig a sheasamh; 
agus, san fharsaingeachd, obrachadh chum buannachd luchd- 
labhairt na Gaidhlig Albannaich ann an Alba agus thall thairis. 


III. Ballrachd 

Bidh Ballrachd a Chomuinn fosgailte do neach sam bith le ùidh 
laidir ann an amasan a Chomuinn. Bidh da ghne Bhall ann: Buill 
Chumanta agus Buill Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn, o am gu am, 
suas ri seachd Ceannardan Urramach a chur an dreuchd. 


IV. Æ Chomhairle 

Bidh obair a Chomuinn air a stiùireadh le Comhairle air am bi 
Ceann-feadhna, tri Ceannardan, Rùnaire Urramach, Ionmhasair 
Urramach agus triùir Bhall eile den Chomunn. Bidh an Ceann- 
feadhna air a thaghadh leis a Chomhairle agus bidh e/i anns an 
dreuchd fad bliadhna. Is e còig Buill den Chomhairle cuòram. 
Bidh comas aig a Chomhairle Comataidhean a chur air chois mar 
a roghnaicheas i o àm gu àm agus comas ùghdarras is cumhachan 
nan comataidhean a stèidheachadh. 

Bidh comas aig Chomhairle Frith-Laghan a stèidheachadh airson 
obair a Chomuinn a riaghladh agus a stiùireadh, nam 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts and 
other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the literature, the 
history, the antiquities and the material interests of the Highlands 
and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and character of the 
Gaelic people; and generally to further the interests of the Scottish 
Gaelic people whether in Scotland or elsewhere. 


III. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

The management of the affairs of the Society shall be entrusted 
to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three Chieftains, an 
Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer and five other Members 
of the Society. The Chief shall hold office for the calendar year and 
shall be appointed by the Council. Five Members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees as it 
may from time to time decide and may determine the powers and 
terms of reference of such Committees. 
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measg Frith-Laghan mu bhith a gabhail ri Buill, 2 toirt air falbh 
ballrachd, a’ seatadh ire na cis-ballrachd, a taghadh agus a’ leigeil 
as Luchd Dreuchd, a ruith Coinneamhan a Chomuinn agus 
na Comhairle, a gabhail a-steach Coinneamhan Coitcheann 
Bliadhnail agus Coinneamhan Coitcheann Neo-abhaisteach 
a Chomuinn, agus bidh comas aice cuideachd brath a thoirt 
seachad mu choinneamhan agus bhòtadh a chur air dòigh aig 
coinneamhan; air chùmhnant an-còmhnaidh gu bheil na Frith- 
Laghan a leantainn a Bhonn-Stéidh, agus cha bhi comas aig a 
Chomhairle cumhachan a Bhonn-Stéidh atharrachadh le na Frith- 
laghan sin agus cha téid gin de na Frith-Laghan a chur an gniomh, 
atharrachadh no a leasachadh gun aonta bho co-dhiù sia Buill den 


Chomhairle. 


V. Clar-gnothaich agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh ean urra ris a Chomhairle Clar iomchaidh de phaipearan agus 
òraidean, ann an Gaidhlig agus Beurla, a chur ri chèile a bhios air 
an toirt seachad aig coinneamhan a Chomuinn agus na h-òraidean 
agus pàipearan a chì iad iomchaidh fhoillseachadh. Bidh pàipearan 
agus òraidean air an ullachadh agus deasbadan air an cumail le 
dùrachd onarach, dìleas airson na firinn agus bidh gach gnothach 
air a chuartachadh ann an spiorad dòigheil, carthannach agus a rèir 
nam Frith-Laghan a tha a Chomhairle air aontachadh. Cumaidh 
an Rùnaire Urramach no, mas eudar, neach eile air a thaghadh aig 
coinneamh den Chomhairle no den Chomunn, Geàrr-chunntas 
air a choinneamh agus cumaidh an Rùnaire Urramach na Geàrr- 
chunntasan cruinn. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail às 
dèidh Faoilleach 31 gach bliadhna ann an àite a thèid aontachadh 
leis a Chomhairle. Aig a, Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 
cuiridh a Chomhairle air adhart airson aonta nam Ball Aithisg air 
obair a Chomuinn agus Aithris air ullachadh le cunntasair 
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The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society's affairs, including Bye- 
Laws providing for the admission of Members, termination of 
membership, rates of subscription, the election and retiral of Office 
Bearers, the conduct of Meetings both of the Society and of the 
Council, including Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary 
General Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of 
all meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; provided 
always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution and the Council shall not have the power to alter 
the terms of the Constitution with such Bye-Laws and that no 
such Bye-Laws shall be enacted or altered or modified without the 
approval of at least six members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be delivered 
at meetings of the Society and for publishing such lectures and 
papers as they see fit. All papers and lectures shall be prepared 
and all discussions carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute 
desire for the truth and all proceedings shall be conducted in a 
pure and gentle spirit and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid 
down by the Council. The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a 
person appointed at any meeting of the Council or the Society 
shall record the Minutes of the meeting and such Minutes shall be 
maintained by the Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by 
the Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
submit for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the 
Society and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall 


claraichte air Cunntasan na bliadhna ionmhais mu dheireadh, agus 
thèid Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomuinn a thaghadh, maille ri Bard, 
Pìobaire agus Leabharlannaiche. Feumar còignear Bhall airson 
cuòram aig Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. 


VII. Gnothaichean Ionmhais 

Crìochnaichidh bliadhna ionmhais a Chomuinn air Faoilleach 31 
gach bliadhna agus cho luath is a ghabhas às dèidh sin cuiridh an 
t-lonmhasair na Cunntasan aige/aice gu Cunntasair Clàraichte a 
thèid a thaghadh leis a Chomhairle. 

Bidh comas aig Chomhairle airgead a Chomuinn a chur an 
seilbh no dèiligeadh ris ann an dòigh eile a tha iad a’ faicinn 
iomchaidh agus a tha a rèir amasan a Chomuinn. 

Thèid maoin no airgead eile a bhancadh, a chur an seilbh no a 
chumail air mhodh eile ann an ainm 2 Chomuinn no Urrasairean 
air an cur an dreuchd leis a Chomunn. Cuiridh 2 Chomhairle 
an cèill anns na Frith-Laghan na dòighean-obrach iomchaidh 
airson seicean no òrdughan a tharraing, airgead a thoirt as a 
Bhanca, seicean no òrdughan a shoidhneadh agus ainm-sgrìobhte 
fhaighinn air sgriobhainn no pàipearan oifigeil eile airson no às 
leth 2 Chomuinn. Gun toirt air falbh o na thàinig ron seo, bidh 
comas aig a Chomhairle ùghdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam bith 
no do dh'eadar-mheadhanair ionmhais aithnichte agus earbsach 
eile airgead an seilbh 2 Chomuinn a riaghladh air an ceann fhèin. 


VIII. Atharrachaidhean sa Bhonn-Stèidh 

Chan fhaodar am Bonn-Stèidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh 
ach le moladh a gheibh taic o mhòr-chuid dà thrian de Bhuill 
a Chomuinn a tha an làthair no a tha a bhòtadh tro neach- 
ionaid aig Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumaidh 
an t-atharrachadh no leasachadh a tha ga mholadh a bhith air a 
chur fa chomhair Chomuinn ann an sgrìobhadh co-dhiù ochd 
seachdainean ron Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail ann an 


riochd brath air a shoidhneadh le deich Buill den Chomunn. 
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be elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, 
a Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 

The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in each year 
and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts to a Chartered 
Accountant nominated by the Council as soon as possible after 
that date. 

The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise deal 
with the Society's funds in any manner they deem appropriate 
having regard to the objects of the Society. 

All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees appointed 
by the Council. The Council shall make provision in the Bye-Laws 
for the procedures for drawing cheques or orders, withdrawing 
sums from the Bank, for the endorsement of cheques or orders 
and for the signature of any other document, deed or other writing 
for or on behalf of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing 
the Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage the 
Society’s investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General Meeting. 
‘The proposed alteration or amendment must be intimated to the 
Council in writing by notice signed by ten Members of the Society 
not less than eight weeks before the Annual General Meeting. 
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Feumar brath mun atharrachadh a tha ga mholadh a thoirt do gach 
Ball co-dhiù ceithir seachdainean ron choinneamh. Faodaidh Buill 
nach eil an làthair bhòtadh tro neach-ionaid. 


IX. 

Ma dhaontaicheas a Chomhairle aig àm sam bith le mòr-chuid 
da thrian gum feumar no gum biodh e iomchaidh an Comunn 
a sgaoileadh air sgàth ceist ionmhais no adhbhar eile, gairmidh i 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-abhaisteach de Bhuill 2 Chomuinn 
aiga bheil cead bhòtaidh, le co-dhiù ochd air fhichead latha rabhaidh 
ga thoirt do Bhuill agus leis choinneamh air a sanasachadh ann 
am pàipear-naidheachd a tha air a chuartachadh air àrainn Inbhir 
Nis. Ma thèid co-dhùnadh den t-seòrsa seo a dhaingneachadh le 
mòr-chuid da thrian de na tha a bhòtadh (an lathair no tro neach- 
ionaid) aig a leithid a choinneamh, bidh comas aig Chomhairle 
maoin sam bith a tha air a chumail le no ann an ainm a Chomuinn 
a chur gu feum. Thèid airgead sam bith a tha air fhàgail às dèidh 
fiachan a Chomuinn a rèiteach a chosg a-mhàin airson toirt air 
adhart nan amasan foghlaim ris an do chuir luchd-stèidheachaidh 
a Chomuinn an taic. Is e na h-amasan foghlaim sin ann an 
òrdugh prìomhachais (1) cleachdadh na Gàidhlig a leasachadh tro 
theagasg a’ chànain anns na ceàrnan den Ghàidhealtachd sa bheil a 
Ghàidhlig air a bruidhinn agus (2) barrachd dhaoine a dhèanamh 
mothachail air a chultar, eachdraidh agus an dualchas Ceilteach air 


a Ghàidhealtachd agus fad is farsaing. 
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Notice of the proposed alteration or amendment must be given to 
each Member not less than four weeks before the meeting. Absent 
Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that 
on the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary 
or advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days’ 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have 
the power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (l) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 


both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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Introduction 


Religion and attitudes to religion in 20th century Gaelic verse is 
a diverse and fascinating topic. In the first part of the talk I'll be 
looking in somewhat general terms at how Gaelic poets’ attitudes 
to religion tie in with cultural changes elsewhere. Gaelic poetry 
is not exempt from European developments, both intellectual 
and cultural, and it will be interesting to see how Gaelic poets 
respond to modernist and post-modernist pressures. Of course, 
it’s not just poets who respond to these pressures; everyone is 
affected to a greater or lesser degree, but how poets respond is a 
good indicator of how things are with the general population. 

Let me be clear at the outset, this is not a comprehensive 
survey. Rather I choose key figures as representative of 
attitudes to religion in the 20th century, whether traditional, 
gospel, or modernist. To make plain what we are dealing with, 
I would like to start with an analogy. Think of a pendulum 
swinging from left to right and from right to left. The swing 
of the pendulum describes the faith or attitudes to religion 
of the poets we will be discussing. At the upper right limit 
is evangelical gospel verse. A good example are the hymns of 
Eachann MacFhionghain (Hector MacKinnon) (1886-1954) 
of Berneray, Harris, the author of the well-known hymn ‘An 
Neamhnaid Luachmhor (The Precious Jewel). This is also the 
title of his book of religious verse.’ The author is secure in his 
faith and he is eager to tell others about Jesus, the jewel he has 
found. He is part of a community of faith. 

At the upper left limit we have modernist verse, which is 
often full of ambiguities and uncertainties, in stark contrast 


to the assured certainties of the aforementioned gospel verse. 
Probably the best example of this kind of verse is Iain Crichton 
Smith’s (1928-1998). More than most Gaelic poets he drank 
deeply from the wells of modern thought. Fortunately, his 
collected Gaelic poems were published in one volume in 2013 
under the title lain Mac a’ Ghobhainn: A’ Bhàrdachd Ghàidhlig? 
edited by Moray Watson. This enables us to gain an overview of 
his Gaelic verse as a whole. 

In between the limits of the right and left hand pendulum 
swings, representing the gospel and modernist viewpoints, we 
have a great variety of other types of verse. A very important 
part of the pendulum arc is traditional verse, represented by 
poets such as Donald John MacDonald (1919-1986) from 
South Uist, author of Fo Sgàil a Swastika (Inverness, 1974) and 
Donald MacIntyre, Dòmhnall Ruadh Phàislig (1889-1964) 
from Snishival, South Uist. MacDonald had obviously a strong 
faith and in addition to his more secular verse he was also a well- 
known hymn writer. MacIntyre didn't write as much religious 
verse as MacDonald, but like many of the traditional poets he 
displays an almost unthinking acceptance of the religion in 
which he was brought up. We'll be looking in more detail at 
their work later. 

As a caveat, it should be said that the term ‘traditional’ itself 
contains styles and substance ranging from ‘émigré’ poets like 
MacIntyre, with his wide range of reference, to so-called village 
poets, some of whose range is more limited. 

But apart from the gospel, modernist and traditionalist 
mindsets, there are also other voices in this pendulum arc that 
don't quite fit these categories. They are a mix of one or two 
or three of the categories. This is best illustrated by examples. 
Fearghas MacFhionnlaigh (1948- ), who learned Gaelic, is a 
self-confessed Calvinist so, in that sense, he is a traditionalist 
but in some ways his verse is modernist, not only in its form 
but in the honest appraisal of his own doubts. Rev. Roderick 
MacDonald (1920-98) belongs to a group of poets who were 
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also of the clergy. His verse is a mix of the traditional, gospel 
and even modernist. The fact that he was a Church of Scotland 
minister from North Uist who wrote hymns and at the same 
time free verse, on themes such as reason and faith, makes his 
verse doubly interesting. 

So we see in the analogy of the pendulum arc that we have a 
wide variety of voices, ranging from the strict modernist to the 
evangelical gospel voice. 


The advent of modernism 


But I want to put this wide variety of religious responses, or 
responses to religion, in a wider setting. For of one thing we can 
be sure: this diversity of response does not arise in a vacuum. 
There has to be complex historical reasons why we have an 
Iain Crichton Smith and a Hector MacKinnon — two voices 
so utterly different, indeed, diametrically opposed — emerging 
from the same social milieu, namely, the culture of the Western 
Isles. 

A poem by the Rev. Roderick MacDonald will bring us 
straight to the heart of the matter. It is a response to Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’, a poem written circa 1851 and which 
describes the ‘roar’ of the ‘Sea of Faith’ as “Retreating, to the 
breath/Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear/And naked 
shingles of the world.’ Even in the mid-nineteenth century, for 
the classical scholar, poet, critic and schools inspector, the world 
of faith seemed to be in serious retreat. For Arnold, “The Bible ... 
was a great work of literature like the Odyssey ... “and not the 
word of God, as it was, no doubt, for MacDonald. 

MacDonald’s Gaelic poem acknowledges that apparently the 
‘Sea of Faith’ is in retreat: 


Am faigh thu àileadh na feamad?/Tha an cuan air traoghadh — 
Cuan a' Chreideimh —/Le bùirich bhronach,/A dh fhaodas crith/A 
chur nad fheòil’ 


‘Do you get the stench of the seaweed?/The ocean has ebbed —/ 
The Ocean of Faith —/With a melancholy roar,/That may make/ 
Your flesh shiver.’ 


He asks the rhetorical question, Is it only the old men “Who 
are deaf, and havent heard,/Who are blind, and haven't seen/ 
(Who) still worship God?.’ But the poem ends on a hopeful 
note: where the tide recedes, it will also flow back. ‘God has 
gone,/And things will never be the same again;/But despite that 
he will return/In a way that was not expected.” 

This poem and other poems by the same author are interesting 
for a number of reasons. Where, for example, is his poetry on 
the arc between what I have called gospel and modernist? As I 
have indicated, as a whole his poetry is a mixture of modernist, 
gospel and traditional. Much of the poetry in Tiaoghadh is 
Lìonadh is free verse although some poems are in regular metre. 
Free verse is often a marker of modernist tendencies and by 
‘modernist tendencies’ I mean the spirit of the age that wants 
to be freed from the shackles of the past. So we get not just 
modernist verse but also modernist movements in architecture, 
painting, philosophy, religion and in every area of life. 

Modernism isnt something that just happened suddenly. 
Industrialisation on a massive scale, the advance of the sciences 
and new technologies, new directions in philosophy, world 
wars, and the huge growth in cities all contributed. Everything 
was apparently becoming new and the old certainties appeared 
to be dissolving. This naturally impacted on traditional societies 
all over the world, and not any less on the traditional Highland 
way of life. The milking of the cow, the making of butter 
and crowdie, waulking songs, peat-cutting and even going to 
church, soon all became markers of the past. 

The changes in Gaelic poetry are more easily understood if 
placed in this wider context. The Rev. MacDonald’s poetry is 
not just modernist because a lot of it is free verse, the content 
is also sometimes modernist in that it puts doubts about faith 
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into words, and this from a minister of the Kirk. In the poem ‘A 
Dhè, Carson?’ he asks: 


Carson a rinn e smugaid sile/Gu sùilean a ghille fhosgladh/Is toirt 
air faicinn —/Nach saoileadh tu gu foghnadh/Aon fhacal o bhile” 


“Why did he make a soft spittle/To open the boy’s eyes/And 
make him see —/Wouldn’t you think/One word from his lips 
would suffice?’ 


But although there is a modernist voice in Traoghadh is Lionadh 
there is also a traditionalist and gospel voice. The book ends 
with this verse in traditional strophic metre: 


Tha ùghdarras riaghlaidh/Ainm buadhmhor na Trianaid/A’ 
seasamh neo-chriochnach/Ar coir is ar n-urrais,/Gus an siubhail san 
triall sinn/A saoghal ar riaslaidh/Gu sàmhchair na sìorraidheachd 
—/Cion-fath sin ar turais.” 


“There is an authority in command/The powerful name of the 
Trinity/Standing everlastingly/For our right and surety,/Until 
we travel on and depart/From our frenetic world/To the quiet 
of eternity —/The reason for our journey.’ 


Nothing could be more gospel and nothing more traditional. So 
here we have a poet who is traditional in respect of his Christian 
beliefs but who also has a foot in the modernist camp. 


Traditional poetry 


I would like to turn now to poets who are more purely traditional. 
In doing so IIl be trying to ascertain how modernism affected 
them and their religious beliefs or if it affected them at all. Two 
key poets, who I have mentioned already, are Donald John 
MacDonald and Donald MacIntyre, Domhnall Ruadh Phaislig, 


both of them from South Uist, an area rich in oral tradition 
and traditional lore. They were both aware of the march of 
modernism and the disappearance of the traditional way of life. 
As Bill Innes says of MacDonald in the introduction to Chi 
Mi: ‘From early in the post-war period his poetry ached with 
nostalgia for childhood innocence and the strong community 
spirit of a vanishing way of life.” 

Religion, the Catholic religion, was very much part of that 
way of life and MacDonald expresses his strong faith in two 
different ways. He writes secular verse with frequent references to 
his faith, especially in his later verse, but also more conventional 
hymns which were set to music and published in the popular 
hymn-book Seinnibh dhan Tighearna. A typical example of the 
latter is ‘A Mhoire Mhìn-gheal of which the third verse goes: 


Òigh ro-chliùiteach, bi rium-sa baidheil,/Paisg is cum mi fo lib do 
ghàirdean; /Las led shoillse gach duibhre ghraineill Tha dubhadh 


m eòlais air òr do ghràsan. 


‘Virgin most renowned, be kind to me;/Enfold and keep me in 
the crook of your arm;/Light with your radiance each hateful 
shade/Which darkens my vision of your golden grace.’!° 


This verse, incidentally, illustrates MacDonald’s effortless 
brilliance in the use of internal rhyme, end rhyme and uaithne, 
that is, where there is internal rhyme involving the first and 
second lines of a couplet. This technical brilliance is common 
throughout his verse. The great thing is that in the midst of all 
the embellishments he makes the Gaelic sound natural. 

As I mentioned, in his more secular verse and elegies there 
are often religious references; there is even a song titled “Not 
One Drop More’ which vividly describes a drinking spree at 
an island wedding. After recovering from the hangover he says: 
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Ach bhon fhuair mi mo shlàinte $ gun dhfhuaraich mi n drasta,/ 
Cha suath mi cho dana gu bràth ris an 6l;/Gun cum mi na fàintean 
mar dhòrdaich an t-Ard-Righ/’S chan òl mi deoch-làidir gu bràth 
ri mo bheo. 


‘But as I’ve recovered and now cooled down,/I will never touch 
drink so boldly again;/I will keep the commandments ordained 
by the High-King/And never drink hard liquor so long as I 


live. 


This passing acknowledgment of the deity, even in what would 
pass for some, especially from the Presbyterian gospel tradition, 
as ‘worldly’ verse, is typical of traditional poetry, perhaps 
especially of poets brought up in the Catholic tradition. There is 
as it were a tacit acceptance of the traditional verities, that is just 
the way things are. “God’s in His heaven —/All’s right with the 
world! !? This is very far removed from the sceptical attitudes to 
God and religion in modernist verse, as we shall see. 

But in MacDonald’s verse as a whole, which includes a 
wide variety of subject matter — songs in praise of Uist, songs 
to people, elegies, songs on occasions and so on — there are 
poems which are strongly religious in subject matter and tone. 
None more so than ‘An Guth 4 Broinn na Mathar’ which is a 
powerful protest poem against the 1967 Abortion Act. This 
poem clearly issues from MacDonald’s religious convictions 
and sets him on a diametrically opposite course to the secular 
humanism underlying modernist verse. In the last verse he says: 


Thuirt an Tighearna, ‘Na dèan marbhadh/Nuair a dhealbhaich e 
na fàintean;/ Thuirt e, Bheir thu gaol gu lèir dhomh,/’S mar dhut 
fhèin dha do bhràthair; YS sibhse rinn an t-achd a sgrìobhadh/A 
tha murt nam mìltean paiste,/Ma 5 e ceartas a bheir buaidh, /Och, 
och, mo thruaighe la ur bais sibh.” 


‘Our Lord said, “Thou shalt not kill’/In the tablets cast in 
stone;/He said, “You must all love Me —/And your neighbour 
as your own;”/All you who drafted out this law/That murders 
thousands never born,/If justice is to be supreme —/My pity 


when your death day dawns.’ 


It’s revealing to contrast this poem with a poem by Iain 
Crichton Smith, the most modernist of 20th century Gaelic 
poets. In an early poem ‘Do Sheana-Bhoireannach’ he contrasts 
his own feelings and thoughts with an old woman's traditional 
lifestyle. She is ‘in church listening/on an uncomfortable bench 
to the words/of a man half her age.’ He is ‘sitting here writing/ 
awkward words: not knowing whether it is the truth/or the 
beautiful lie that is in my mind.’ She’s in her black hat and black 
coat and she has never heard of “Darwin or Freud or Marx or 
the other Jew/Einstein with the ingenious mind.’ He ends the 
poem with the words: 


... gun armachd ach do spiorad cordailnach do chuir saoghal 
riamh an brdugh/ach a chumas tu, tha mi n dochas,/slan nad 
neoichiontas mar chota. 


‘without defence but your own congenial spirit/that never put 
the world in order/ but that will keep you, I hope,/whole in 
your innocence like a coat.’ 


The contrast in the poem is between the old woman who is 
innocent of intellectual developments in the modern world 
and who is happy to listen to the authority of the church and 
the young man who has turned his back on the church and is 
exploring the new gods such as Darwin and Freud and Marx. 
The sceptical tone and doubts are in sharp contrast to the 
implicit or explicit faith found in the traditional poetry. 
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Two visions of the world 


Before looking at Donald MacIntyre’s work it is worth pausing 
to consider why there is this world of difference between the 
traditional vision and modernism as represented by Smith, and 
the implications. 

Both visions are related to a person’s world-view and it is 
worth holding these world-views in mind when reading the 
poetry. MacDonald’s world-view is directly connected to the 
Bible and the Catholic Church. If he accepts the church’s 
teaching — as he does in the poem just quoted — he will naturally 
accept that there is a God who created the universe and that the 
moral sense that we have comes from Him. We can say that he 
has a theistic world-view. This view naturally entails a belief in 
the supernatural, in a creator God who created the universe and 
keeps it in being. 

In direct opposition to the theistic view is the naturalistic 
or materialist world-view which asserts that we live in a closed 
system of cause and effect. This view denies that there is a 
supernatural being who created the universe. Some of you 
will be familiar with the current public debate between the 
so-called ‘new atheists’ such as Richard Dawkins, author of 
The God Delusion (2006), and those who defend theism such 
as John Lennox, author of Gunning for God: A Critique of the 
New Atheism (2011). Dawkins is a retired Oxford University 
Professor and Lennox is a Professor of Mathematics at the 
same university. The debate is at times heated and is likely to 
continue. 

If we take Iain Crichton Smith’s poetry at face value it would 
appear that he believes in naturalism, although there is always 
room for ambiguity. One of the clearest statements of his beliefs 
is in the 1960s poem ‘Oran’. It is addressed to MacKenzie from 
Shader who emigrated to Canada, and I quote: 


Ach, a MhicCoinnich, tha mise seinn/mar a bhris a Ghàidhealtachd 
mo cheann/’s mar a rainig mi aitelgun chraobh, gun fhasgadh, gun 
gharradh,/’s mar nach fhaca mi ach clachanlis deanntagan anns an 
fhochann,/is an inntinn fhèin rùisgtelmar a chuir i cul ri cubainn/ 
is ann an cuan a sabaidlam measg Diluain an aite Sabaid/ 
is rìoghachd ur ro mo bhatalatharraicht bho Chanada arsaidh/ 
far na thiodhlaic mi mo theaghlach — smaointean failingeach m 
fhoghlaim — 5 thog mi an taigh falbhach/a tughadh Marx is Freud 


is Einstein.” 


‘But, MacKenzie, I sing/about how Gaeldom broke my intellect 
(ceann — head in Gaelic)/and how I reached a place/without 
tree, without shelter, without a garden,/and how all I saw were 
stones/and nettles in the corn,/and the mind itself exposed/as 
it rejected the pulpit/and in an ocean fighting/midst Monday 
instead of Sabbath/and a new kingdom ahead of my boat/ 
different from ancient Canada/where I buried my family — the 
deficient thoughts of my education — and I built the transient 
house/from the thatch of Marx and Freud and Einstein.’ 


It is clear from this poem that the persona of the poem has 
rejected the religion he saw round him in his Lewis youth. In 
its place he has built his ‘house’, even if it is a ‘transient’ one, 
from the ‘thatch’ of Marx, Freud and Einstein. It is well known 
that Marx and Freud were thorough-going atheists. As regards 
Einstein, Roy Abraham Varghese, after discussing Einstein's 
views of God, summarises: 


“On balance, it is indisputable that, while denying God had the 
attributes of human personality, Einstein accepted a transcendent 
Mind as the source of the rationality of the world.’! 


While it is clear that Smith totally rejected the religion of the 


Free Church in Lewis where all he saw was ‘stones/and nettles in 
the corn, it is not so clear that he was a thorough-going atheist 
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like Marx and Freud, or what his attitude was to Einstein’s God. 
The late Edwin Morgan, basing his opinion on Smith’s English 
poetry, and the book-length poem The Human Face (1998) in 
particular, says that although Smith has ‘described himself as an 
atheist’, that he is more of an antitheist. Says Morgan, 

“(h)e still uses capital letters for He and ‘Him’ when talking 
about God, and no self-respecting atheist would do that. God 
looms large in the poem, and is the ultimate source of evil; the 
buck stops with him ...’!” 

We can see that Smith’s views are diametrically opposed to 
the traditional, which sees God as wholly good and the source 
of all good. There are many references to religion in his Gaelic 
poetry and we will come back to some of these later. 


Three Uist poets 


After that diversion, let me now go back to traditional verse and 
the poetry of Donald MacIntyre, Dómhnall Ruadh Phàislig, 
who, besides MacDonald, is a key traditional voice of the 
20th century. There are significant differences between the two 
poets. As we have seen, MacDonald is a seriously religious poet, 
MacIntyre much less so. That is not to say that he didnt have 
sincere religious beliefs but they don’t appear as extensively in 
his poetry and are not as intrinsic to his verse as such beliefs are 
to MacDonald’s verse. 

In this sense MacIntyre is more typical of the non-gospel 
traditional poet who will have mostly incidental references to 
God in his secular verse. Unlike Smith’s modernist stance, the 
traditional poet appears to accept the traditional religion as 
being part of the scheme of things. For example, in his song 
praising Uist, ‘Uibhist Uain an Eórna (Green Uist of the 
Barley), one verse out of fourteen is dedicated to praising God 
for being so kind to Uist: 
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An t-eilean tlachdmhor s mòr mo bheachd! Thug Righ nam Feartan 
fabhor dhilOs cionn gach bad tha n Innse-Gall; Tha A Spiorad 
ann 5 tha bhlàth orralGan treòrachadh g A ionnsaigh fhèin./ 
Tha m beath a rèir nam fàintean ann,/Mar dhaoine diadhaidh, 
naomha, Crìosdail, /Faoilidh, fialaidh, fàilteachail." 


‘A pleasant island, ’m very much of the opinion/The King of 
Powers has favoured it/Above any part of the Outer Isles;/His 
Spirit is there and its effect on them/Guides them to Himself./ 
They live their lives according to the commandments/As Godly, 
holy, Christian people,/Hospitable, generous, welcoming.’ 


Other songs where there are similar incidental references to 
religious themes or acknowledgement of God and the Trinity 
are, ‘Uibhist an Eórna, Naomh Bhalaraidh agus Din-circe’, 
‘El Alamein, ‘Cumha Brathar’ and ‘Marbhrann don Righ. 
Two poems are in a different category entirely; they are ‘Cuir 
Romhad Bliadhn Ùr (Prepare for the New Year) and ‘Failte an 
Diabhail don Droch Dhuine’ (The Devil’s Welcome to the Bad 
Man). These are gospel through and through and could have 
been written by Dugald Buchanan. They are warnings to live 
Christian lives and to avoid the Devil’s blandishments. 

But MacIntyre can also have references to classical and Celtic 
mythology, even in his most Christian poems. For example, in 
“The Devils Welcome ...’ we have the line, “Tachraidh Charon 
aig an allt riut .... (Charon will meet you at the stream ...), a 
reference to the ferryman of Hades. His most famous poem, 
and his masterpiece, ‘Aedlus agus am Balg’ (Acolus and the 
Bellows), is based on the Greek myth of Aeolus, ruler of the 
winds and Neptune, god of the sea. But, interestingly, even in 
this poem the mythic gods must succumb to the overlordship 
of Christ. For even after all the stir the pagan gods have caused, 
the poem ends: 
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Ach os Esan an t-Ughdar/Chan eil seasamh troimh ghnùis dhuinn/ 
Is feumaidh sinne le ùmhlachd toirt suas Dha.” 


‘But since He is the Authority/We cannot withstand His 
presence/And we must be obedient to Him.’ 


Let me now turn to some other traditional secular poets 
who have incidental religious references in their work - some 
are passing references, and some more substantive. Donald 
MacDonald, Domhnall Ruadh Chortina (1887-1967) from 
North Uist was a soldier in the trenches of the 1st World War 
who wrote some popular and memorable songs, including his 
most famous song, the poignant ‘An Eala Bhan’. 

But the one ‘the bard himself liked best of all his songs’? 
was ‘Oran Arras’. His judgement was not misplaced. It has 
something rare in traditional verse, and that is irony. Irony in 
this instance is saying something as if it is true when you know 
it isn’t or that it might not be true. It’s a way of expressing doubt 
and is common in modernist verse. The first verse goes: 


Ghillean, march at ease!/Righ na sith bhith mar rinn/A dol chun 
na stril’S chun na cill aig Arras./Ghillean, march at ease! 


‘March at ease, men./May the King of peace be with us/on the 
road to battle/and the grave at Arras./ March at ease, men. 


‘March at ease, men is the refrain in all 6 verses. There are 
multiple ironies here. They are told to be at ease when some of 
them are going to certain death and to the ‘grave at Arras’. They 
are told that ‘like people possessed/we will unsheath our knives’ 
while praying that ‘the King of peace’ will be with them. The 
poet is well aware of the contradictions in what is happening. 
At home ‘in the land of heroes’ people are sleeplessly waiting for 
news. Ironically, it is ‘a chlèir’, the clergy or presbytery and the 
Crown, the servants of the King of peace, who will bring people 
news of casualties. 
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This irony of utterance, its simplicity and the fact that it was 
written by someone in the midst of the horror of war makes this 
song very effective. 

The same effective irony is apparent in the last verse of ‘Air 
an Somme: 


Bha gach fear 4 caogadh sùl, /’S e air cùlaibh a chruinneig/A cur 
peilear glas a-null/Le uile dhùrachd a chridhe. 


'... each one taking careful aim/from behind his sweetheart,/ 
speeding a grey bullet/with every fibre of his being.’ 


The gun is the soldiers sweetheart but instead of sending love to 
the other person it is sending a bullet. ‘Fibre’ doesn’t quite catch 
the meaning and irony of ‘dùrachd’, which means sincerity and 
earnestness. It’s often used in the phrase ‘le deagh dhùrachd’ 
with best wishes. The bullet is being sent with love, almost. 

There are verses in the poem “Tha mi Duilich, Cianail, 
Duilich’ (Sad, Lamenting, Full of Sorrow) which are more 
overtly religious. For those who are sorrowing after loved ones 
who fell in the conflict, he recommends that they ‘look to Him/ 
who, although crucified by His foe, rose again’ and he affirms 
that one day “The widow will see her husband,/and the youth 
his mother. 

And in ‘Oran an H-Bomb™, while he deplores this new 
awful means of destruction, he can say, But surely God will 
not allow/this awful destruction to fall on us. Despite all the 
brutality he had seen, he still hangs on to his faith. In his later 
poems, as in ‘Smuaintean nam Sheann Aois’ (Thoughts in Old 
Age), it shows him more and more thinking of God and death 
and eternity. 

Other traditional poets have incidental references to the 
deity, whether substantial or in the passing, reinforcing the view 
that traditional poets generally accept traditional religion. They 
haven't been influenced by the torrent of modernist speculation 
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in the way that poets writing in the modernist idiom have 
been. Traditional poets such as Donald MacDonald (Domhnall 
Aonghais Bhain (1926-2000) from South Lochboisdale, Donald 
Allan MacDonald (Dómhnall Ailean Dhomhnall na Bainich) 
(1906-92) from Daliburgh, Dómhnall Alasdair Domhnallach 
(1919-2003 ) from Garrabost, Isle of Lewis, John Nicolson 
(1903-1999) from Uig, Skye, Malcolm Nicolson, Calum Ruadh 
(1902-78) from Braes, Skye and Mary MacLean (1921-2004) 
from Grimsay and many more come into this category. 

Just by the fact that she is a female, Mary MacLean is a 
special case, for most of the local traditional bards appear to 
have been men. In Timothy Neat’s The Voice of the Bard” only 
two of the fourteen poets are women and only one of the two 
is from the Gaelic-speaking Highlands. She is Mary MacLean. 
She tells her own story in Neat’s book, how she was engaged to 
Donald John MacDonald, whose poetry we have looked at, and 
how she broke off her engagement, partly for religious reasons. 
He was a Catholic and she was a Presbyterian. That was in the 
1950s and her thinking was shaped by those times. She says: 

“Marriage, in those days, was an absolute giving of one’s life 
and I, in all honesty, felt unable to give my life to a single man. 
... I felt I had a vision of the world which I had a duty to express 
through my poetry. So I decided that the relationship would 
end.” 

Her vision is obviously a Christian vision but despite having 
been a member of the Free Church, it doesnt restrict her in 
her writing. According to herself, she worked in 'the modern 
European tradition’ and didn’t see herself as a ‘religious poet’. 
Her range was wide and she had ‘a natural bent towards irony 
and satire’ and yet she had ‘never had any complaints from the 
church.” MacLeans work gives the lie to several stereotypes: 
that the Free Church inhibits artistic expression, if you have a 
strong gospel faith that you cannot write verse which might be 
deemed secular. 
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In the poem ‘Beinn Eubhal’, which won her the Bardic Crown 
at the 1951 National Mod in Edinburgh, as well as praise of 
the mountain there are also Biblical references to Noah and the 
flood and to Good Friday: 


Am bheil nad chuimhn an Dihaoin’ ud/Nuair bha air craobh am 
Fear-saoraidhlls iad ga chlaoidh gus n do chaochail an deo E?” 


‘Do you remember that Friday/When the Saviour was on a tree/ 
Tormented by them until He expired?’ 


Sorley MacLean 


I now want to turn to modernist poets. The first thing we 
notice is the gulf, as regards religion, between these poets and 
the traditional ones we have been considering. We have already 
seen it in the work of Iain Crichton Smith. He is not a fan 
of prescribed religion, especially the Presbyterian variety. But 
not all modernist poetry is the same, either in content or form. 
For instance, Sorley MacLean’s poetry is largely metrical, as is 
George Campbell Hay’s, while Smith’s and Derick Thomson's is 
largely free verse. 

I said earlier that free verse can be a marker of modernist 
tendencies. It’s interesting to ask how far that is true of the 
poets mentioned and how their use of form — whether free or 
metrical — links in, if at all, with their religious beliefs. That 
is maybe not as far-fetched as it sounds when we consider the 
strong links between traditional song metres and the beliefs held 
by the practitioners. This may become clearer as we consider 
MacLean’s and Hay’s poetry. 

Smith’s predecessor Sorley MacLean is without doubt 
the greatest of the 20th century modernist poets. After the 
publication of Dain do Eimhir agus Dain Eile in 1943, Gaelic 
poetry could never be the same again. In retrospect we can see 
quite clearly why this was so. He assimilated all the angst of 
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the modern European, arising from the turmoil and massive 
changes, intellectual and material, of the early 20th century. 
Timothy Neat says this of him: 

“MacLean has become one of the recognised ‘art poets’ of 
20th-century Europe but he also remained a deeply ‘local’ 
poet, fascinated by the landscape, the history, the folklore, the 
language into which he was born. These things are keys to the 
originality of his world view and the strange beauty of his verse. 
In future years MacLean will be seen to stand as a fulcrum to the 
long history of Gaelic literature ...’” 

It is precisely the tension and unease between the traditional 
mindset and the modernist one which gives MacLean’s poetry 
its power and uniqueness. He was the first Gaelic poet to express 
clearly the predicament of modern men and women. And it 
is because he struggled with this perplexity in himself that he 
is able to bring it to poetical expression. There is a spiritual 
struggle going on between the powers of good and evil, between 
belief and unbelief. But let the poetry speak for itself. 

His first Gaelic poem ‘A’ Chorra Ghritheach’ (The Heron) 
with which he was happy was written in 1932 or 1933.°° It 
is a remarkable production for a twenty-one year old from 
Raasay who was brought up as a Free Presbyterian. The heron is 
symbolic of the human condition. It is not a happy condition. 


Anfhannachd an stri,Jaognaidheachd am brigh,/gealtachd anns œ 
chridh,/gun chreideamh an aon ni. 


‘Faintness in fight,/death pallor in effect,/cowardice in the 


heart/and belief in nothing, ”! 


Rather than the comfortable belief in a Deity of the traditional 
poets, there is a total lack of faith, a ‘belief in nothing’. He 
identifies with the heron. The sea appears to be a symbol for 
life and reality. 
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Na h-aonar ri taobh na tuinne/mar thuigse leatha fhèin sa 
chruinne,/a ciall-se mar chèill an duine,/cothachadh loin meud a 
suime. 


‘Alone beside the sea/like a mind alone in the universe,/her 
reason like a man’s - / the sum of it how to get a meal.’ 


And he asks: 


Ciod mo smuain-sa thar a smuain-se:/ailleachd gealaich is cuain 
luainich,/biadh is cadal agus bruadar, /eanchainn, feòil agus 
buaireadh. 


“What is my thought above the heron’s?/The loveliness of the 
moon and the restless sea,/food and sleep and dream,/brain and 
flesh and temptation.” 

Taken at face value this poem represents a materialist and 
naturalistic world-view. On his own admission, MacLean was 
strongly influenced by Marxism in his younger days.” But we 
have to be careful. MacLean’s poetry is nothing if not complex 
and passionate. Some of the poems in Dain do Eimhir are 
Platonic in nature, for example, poem IX where he speaks of 
the beauty of the face of his beloved and the beauty of her spirit 
and how “death will not say it is idle talk.” Poem LVII is an 
intense and passionate meditation on time and eternity. What 
will happen to the face and image and beauty of his beloved 
under the onslaught of time? Is there anything of this wholeness 
that will last? 

Ciod e an ceathramh seol-tomhais/a bheir an àilleachd seo 
fa chomhairlsila, reusain no aon chaileachd/thar fàsaichean 
glomhair? 

Is dè 4 chàil thar chailtean/a mhothaicheas an àilleachd, nuair 
nach nochd sùil no cluas i,/blas, suathadh no fàileadh, ... 

“What is the fourth dimension/that will bring this beauty to 
the ken/of eye, reason or sense-perception/over the wastes of 
the abyss? 
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And what sense beyond senses/will perceive their beauty/when 
neither eye nor ear will show it,/nor taste nor touch nor smell, 
36 

This is a sceptical poem rather than an atheistic poem. 
Earlier in the poem the face that is haunting him tells him 
‘that the choice of the eyes desire / is as eternal as the secret 
thoughts/that have taken their lasting shape/in new words.’ So 
there is paradox in the poem. Time is the destroyer but is there 
something beyond time; the question is being asked. There is 
no easy resolution. 

One thing that several modernist poets have in common is 
an antipathy to Calvinism. In the preface to the 1989 volume 
O Choille gu Bearradh, when speaking of the teaching they 
received in the Primary School in Raasay, MacLean says ‘It 
was difficult to make small children appreciate the difference 
between the proper fear of God and the slavish fear of Hell.’*” 
This would appear to contradict the idea that MacLean was an 
out and out atheist. No self-respecting atheist would talk of ‘the 
proper fear of God.’ 

What he is really against is the idea of the Election of a 
chosen few and that the rest, however good and kind they were, 
will suffer eternally in the flames of Hell. All this questioning 
is apparent in the poem ‘Tiodhlacadh sa Chlachan”** (Funeral 
in Clachan) where the man who was ‘just and generous,/warm- 
hearted, honourable and friendly’ was being buried. Yet it was 
assumed by ‘the band’ who subscribed to the ‘whole creed’ that 
‘there was not a sign on his bearing/that he was born anew.’ 
Election and the new birth is what MacLean objects to. 


Gospel poets 
Before considering other modernists, it is worth contrasting 
MacLean’s attitude with the gospel poets who claim a personal 


experience of the new birth. Such is Eachann MacFhionghain 
who I have mentioned already: He says: 
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Cha cheannaich or i $ cha cheannaich ni,/No sprèidh air mòintich, 
no lon air tir; (ls gheall an t-Uan dhomh nach toirte bhuam i,/An 
Neamhnaid luachmhor a fhuair mi fhìn. 


‘Neither gold or anything else can purchase it,/Neither stock on 
the hill, or provision on land;/And the Lamb has promised me 
that it will not be taken from me,/The precious Jewel I myself 
received.’ 


His conviction and faith are based on a personal experience that 
he had. The same is true of Catriona NicDhòmhnaill (1925-), 
the hymn-writer from Staffin, Isle of Skye, where she speaks of 
her personal experience of a divine joy that fills her soul: 


An t-aoibhneas seo tha staigh nam chridh/Cha dealaich ni air 
talamh rium — 8 e th ann ach tiodhlac dhomh o Dhia,’’S air 
uairean lionar m anam leis. 


“This joy which is within my heart,/Nothing on earth will part 
me from it —/It is a gift from God to me,/And at times my soul 


is filled with it. “é 


Sometimes the joy is accompanied by anguish and spiritual 
torment, but no less authentic for that. Such is the case with 
Murdo MacLeod (1881-1907) from Scalpay, Harris. A self- 
confessed prodigal son who died of tuberculosis aged 26. He 
came home from sea to be nursed by his mother for the last four 
years of his life.“ His hymn and confession ‘Gràdh m Fhear- 
Saoraidh’ (Ihe Love of my Redeemer) is heart-rending in its 
honesty, telling of his rebellion and how he was saved through 
grace. 


Tha mo dhòchas troimh ghràs ri slàint do m anam/Oir phàigh an 


Ceannard cho daor! Na èirig ‘nar n-àite $ a radh air aithris!’S gach 
cànan is teanga san t-saoghal. 
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‘My hope through grace is my soul’s salvation/For the Master 
paid so dearly/His bloodprice in our stead while His message is 
told/In each language and tongue in the world; ...’” 


The testimony of the gospel poets could be multiplied a 
thousand-fold but these examples will give a taste of the contrast 
between the world of their experiences and the world of the 
modernist. One is often a world of scepticism and doubt, the 
other a world of faith and hope. It could be that the creeds 
that the modernists appear to deride are clumsy attempts at 
expressing the inexpressible that we get in gospel verse. 


Other modernist poets 


Pll now look at some of the other modernist poets. Derick 
Thomson (1921-2012) was a gifted poet whose art is more 
studied and subdued than MacLean’s. He was quite often the 
artist, painting a picture of a scene, rather than displaying the 
deep personal angst of MacLean. He was also a scholar and, as 
a scholar, he likes to give both sides of a question. Thus there 
are no cut and dried answers in his poetry, but much ambiguity. 

A good example is ‘Madainn Diar-Daoin, ann an Oifis Puist 
an Glaschu’ (Thursday Morning, in a Glasgow Post Office). 
They come ‘from the back-streets of the city ... the lame and the 
halt’, one with ‘crooked legs’, one with ‘scars’, another ‘haggard 
with drink’. It is full of Biblical language and the poem ends 
intriguingly: 


... dall is mar a bha iad/a leantainn an t-solais,/bodhar is cluas ri 
ceol./Sheall mi gun fhios nach robh Criosta/air cul a chunntair,/ach 
bha na bacaich ann a-sin cuideachd./Mise nam sheasamh anns a@ 
chiudhala’ smaoineachadh gun robh mi slàn. 


*,.. blind as they were/and following the light,/deaf and eager for 
music./I looked to see if Christ/was behind the counter,/but the 
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halt were there too./And I standing in the queue there/thinking 
I was whole.’ 

The poem is a poem of paradox and ironies. The poet, the 
observer, sees that the people in the queue are poor and deaf 
and blind. They are going to where the ‘feast’ is but they are 
only satisfying their physical needs, not their spiritual needs. 
The poet is able to see this, that is, he, presumably, has spiritual 
sight and vision. But we are disabused of this notion in the last 
two lines. He doesn’t really think he is (spiritually) whole, does 
he? He only says he thinks he is whole. And yet he is able to see 
the others’ blindness ... and so we could go on. 

The poem sequence ‘Airc a’ Choimhcheangail (The Ark of 
the Covenant) is in the poet’s own words ‘an investigation, both 
sympathetic and sardonic, of island religious attitudes.“ For 
‘sardonic the Concise Oxford gives ‘1. grimly jocular and 2. 
bitterly mocking or cynical.’ Perhaps the mocking isn’t bitter, 
but there is certain amount of jocular mocking nevertheless. 
And in number 6 of the sequence, “Everlasting Life’, which 
believer would not think that these words are a gross caricature 
of what believers really believe heaven is like: 


Bhiodh i milis/le im is iasg,/is carthannachd,|aoidhean is sailm,/ 


coibhneas fo phlaide/is lit sa mhadainn. 


‘It would be sweet/with butter and fish,/and good company,/ 
hymns and psalms,/favours under the blanket/and porridge in 


the morning. ® 


Not a vision of holiness but an extension of physical comforts. 
Surely this is just making fun of what some people take seriously; 
namely, the existence of an eternal realm quite distinct from the 
physical as we know it. But some of the poems in the sequence 
are more sympathetic, as the poet says. 

Thomson, Smith and Donald MacAulay (1930-1917) all 
have issues with the Calvinist religion of Lewis. Thomson’s 
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well-known poem ‘Am Bodach Rocais’ (Scarecrow)* gives vivid 
expression to what the poet thinks the Calvinist religion has 
done to the folk tradition. When the black ‘scarecrow’ enters 
the ceilidh-house the man’s story ‘froze on his lips’ and for the 
woman who was singing it ‘took the goodness out of the music.’ 

Similarly for Smith the religion of Lewis takes away 
spontaneity and joy. Like Thomson he uses the colour black 
to make a statement. In the poem ‘Aig a Chladh’ (At the 
Cemetery)’ the living colours of nature, “lasair an adhair’, the 
brilliance of the sky, is contrasted with ‘còmhradh bàsmhor 
adan dorcha, the deathly conversation of dark hats. Lewis 
religion is for Smith a killjoy. In another poem he says: “Tha 
Freud is Calvin tighinn ri chéile / mar ainglean dubh air feadh 
mo speuran’, ‘Freud and Calvin come together / like black 
angels in my sky.’ 

When it comes to religion, MacAulay’s poetry is more 
nuanced. In the poem ‘Soisgeul 1955’ (‘Gospel 1955)? the poet 
finds himself in a packed house meeting. He appears to enjoy 
the psalm-singing which transports him ‘on a tide/as mysterious 
as Maol Dùins and even the prayer which is ‘a liberating, 
cascading melody ...’ but when it comes to the hell-fire sermon, 
it is a different matter. He gets ‘pins-and-needles’ in his feet. 

His poem ‘Tuar na Nollaig’ (Christmas Mode) describes the 
bright lights of the town and how it ‘is reconciled under its 
Christmas cover;’ he contrasts this with how his own people are 
caught in ‘riddles’ which will not let them ‘join the multitude.’ 
They wear the colour black and are ‘caught in religious traps.’ 
He ends the poem: 


Ts sinne/anns an tritheamh barail -Ichan uilear dhan an Asal cluas 
an àirde. 


And we/of the third opinion —/the Ass might well raise a 


listening ear.” 
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The Ass refers to the Ass in the nativity scene. As often happens 
in modernist verse, there is ambiguity, but not commitment, a 
sitting on the fence. We can speculate that ‘the third opinion isa 
stance between scepticism and the ‘religious traps’ — Calvinism? 
— his people are caught in, but it would be speculation. 

In modernist poetry, we can see the contrast with gospel 
and even traditional verse. The modernist poets tend to be 
noncommittal when it comes to religion. Their use of imagery 
adds to these ambiguities. The gospel poet is straight to the point: 
his or her commitment is to Christ and they tell the matter 
plainly. The traditional secular poet will also acknowledge the 
gospel plainly, but often as a statement incidental to the rest of 
his verse. 


George Campbell Hay 


I havent lumped George Campbell Hay (Deòrsa Mac Iain 
Dheòrsa) in with the modernists, as he really doesn’t fit neatly 
into that category at all. He is an interesting mix of modern 
and traditional; modern sometimes in his treatment of themes, 
traditional in his use of metrical structures. As Derick Thomson 
says, when discussing modernist poetry, Hay ‘shows the strongest 
interest in traditional metrical technique’.”’ I thinks it’s fair to 
say that the great part of his verse has a formal structure to it and 
is often based on traditional metres. This is in sharp contrast to 
the verse of Smith and Thomson. 

His attitude to religion quite often corresponds more to that 
of the traditional poet. He praises the Creation and the Creator. 
The conservative metres mirror this conservative attitude. And 
like some of the traditional poets, he is equally at home with 
Celtic and Greek mythology as he is with Biblical themes, for 
example, in the early poem ‘Ùrnaigh Oisein as Ur’? (Ossian’s 
Prayer Revised) he humorously rewrites St Patrick’s conversation 
with Ossian, poet of the Fianna. Ossian is wantonly blasphemous 
and rejects Patricks concept of heaven. However, there isnt a 
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clear winner in the poem. Hay, in typical modernist fashion, 
leaves it to the reader to decide who is making the greatest truth 
claim. 

In another early poem ‘Tiomnadh (Testament)”’ he mentions 
Tir nan Og, Avalon and the Paradise of the pure and Tir fo 
Thuinn (the Land Under Waves) and asks the question: “Who 
will tell if sleep awaits us, / eternal with no dawn of day ...? But 
typically of Hay he always comes back to nature and he says: 


Thigeadh an eallach dhroma orm/is cromadh a chinn leith,/ma 
gheibh mi dhomh, mun druid sin orm,/mo chuid de ghaoth $ de 
speur,/’s mo laighe far am b eolach mi —/cha mhòr mo ghuidh, a 
Dhè. 


‘Let the back-burden come upon me/and the stooping of 
greying head,/if I can have, before those ensnare me,/my share 
of wind and sky,/and can be laid to rest in the territory of my 
people —/my request, O God, is not excessive!’ 


Nature and the praise of nature is never far from the poetry of 
Hay. He revels in the creation, and unlike some of the other 
modernist poets, he is not slow to acknowledge the Creator. 
In the poem ‘Prìosan Da Fhèin an Duine’ (Man His Own 
Prison) we have the words: ‘Whoever has created us,/His 
modelling was not at fault ...’. He blames the human being, not 
the Creator for the faults of mankind. Like Smith he is in favour 
of spontaneity, of ‘the generous, spirited heart’ and for a person 
to ‘be complete and be alive.’ He contrasts these with the half- 
living ‘orderly dwarf-people’ who live by the opinions of others. 

But Hay’s attitude and tone in this poem is very different 
to Iain Crichton Smith’s. Smith’s spontaneity comes from man 
himself while Hay acknowledges the Creator as the source. ‘Do 
not put Creation to shame’,/he says, ‘by being ashamed of heart 
and body./In thankfulness to the One who put breath in you,/if 
your trust is in His Creed,/or in generosity to your fellow men,/ 
be alive and be yourself.’ 
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Much more could be said about attitudes to religion in 
Hay’s poetry, especially with reference to the wonderful long 
unfinished poem ‘Mochtàr is Dùghall’, where he explores Arab 
sensibilities and their faith in Allah, but that will have to wait 
for another occasion. 


Fearghas MacFhionnlaigh 


I now turn to another poet, who I have mentioned already. He 
is Fearghas MacFhionnlaigh, who as a Gaelic poet is distinct in 
many ways, if not unique. A learner of Gaelic, he was born in 
Scotland although he spent some of his childhood in Canada. 
According to Ronald Black in An Tuil he has been a Christian 
from the age of sixteen and ‘has been greatly influenced by the 
cultural and philosophical writings of Dutch Calvinist thinkers 
like Van Til and Dooyeweerd.’”” 

Where does he come on the arc of the pendulum I have been 
describing? On one level he is a gospel poet; there is no doubt 
of his commitment to Christ. But he is also in many ways a 
thoroughly modernist poet. Unlike the traditional gospel poet, 
he uses free verse and his verse is not confined to religious praise 
and religion-only subject matter. His poetry ranges widely and 
he is not afraid to explore the dilemmas and predicaments of 
modern life. He is a learned poet who has read widely. 

His long poem ‘A’ Mheanbhchuileag’ (The Midge)” explores 
the nature of reality. Seeing a midge trapped in a spider's web 
is the prompt for his meditation, the midge, the spider and the 
web being symbolic of the human condition. ‘So-leéntachd 
agus cumhachd snìomhte le chéile’,” he says at the outset, 
‘Vulnerability and power woven together’ and that is the main 
theme of the whole poem. 

He goes on to make a passionate catalogue of the woes, the 
fears, the terrors that afflict himself and the human race: 
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... is breugan 4 cnàmhadh ar planaid/mar ghithean an corp cait,/ 
is gu bheil a leithid de rud ann idir ris an abrar bas,/a chum gur 
buaine cnàmh na eanchainn/is plastaig na gaol. 


'... and lies gnawing our planet/like maggots in the body of a 
cat,/and that there is such a thing as death,/so that bone is more 
lasting than brain,/and plastic than love.’ 


He is afraid of little things like the cancerous cell that destroys 
the body, the deadly virus, the hate bullet, a mistake in a 
philosopher’s mind. He bemoans all the things that destroy. 
And he says, significantly, that the only certainty is the ‘burning 
bush’. He implies if there is no eternal supernatural element, 
what happens in time doesn't make sense. But running through 
the poem is the theme of vulnerability. The person who doesn’t 
feel his vulnerability is cruel and merciless. ‘Am fear a dhiùltas 
so-ledntachd, thèid e na chlach’,“! “The person who refuses to be 
vulnerable, he will become a stone’ he declares. 

The last section of the poem concludes that we need a Messiah 
‘a ghiùlaineas cudrom ar cràidh’, ‘who will bear the weight of 
our pain.’ I have only skated over some of the main points of the 
poem. To my mind this is possibly the most significant Gaelic 
religious poem of the 20th century. And this because it deals 
with real issues and real worries from a Christian perspective. It 
does not hide behind religious words or run from doubts but 
faces the doom and gloom of the world and yet in the end offers 
hope. 

If Æ Mbheanbhchuileag’ was all he had written, 
MacFhionnlaigh would be a significant religious poet of the 20th 
century. But some years after writing ‘A’ Mheanbhchuileag’ he 
went through a trial which tested his faith when his seven year- 
old son became seriously ill with a life-threatening virus. He 
wrote a journal called Bogha Frois san Oidhche? which Donald 
Meek describes on the jacket of the book as follows: “This is a 
very valuable prose-poem, honest and honourable as it strives to 
understand God’s purposes in the midst of personal pain.’ 
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A question which permeates the book is how suffering, or 
the Christian’s suffering, can be understood in the context of 
God’s sovereignty. There are no easy answers. At one stage he 
says: ‘Either/God’s power and mercy are infinite/or there is no 
God. Either/the meaning of Ciaran’s illness is infinite/or it has 
no meaning. It cannot be that a ham-fisted, dull-witted God/ 
is running the universe. The question therefore is:/Does God 
exist?/The boys father at once cried out,/‘I do believe,/but 
please help my unbelief’. 6 

Yet through it all, at the end he can say: ‘Although my faith 
has been shaken/to its roots, I still have it./God is my sanity.’ 
For the Christian who has been through suffering, and who 
is troubled by suffering, this is an invaluable book in that it 
uses the scriptures as the lodestone to help through a time of 
personal anguish. 


Conclusion 


In this talk I have explored — although not exhaustively — 
religious attitudes, particularly attitudes to Christianity, in 
20th century Gaelic verse. Before I conclude perhaps I should 
say a word or two about my own verse, for I find myself in 
the peculiar situation of having published what amounts to 
agnostic verse in the earlier part of my career, and then, with the 
publication of Island Conversion,“ what amounts to Christian 
verse. Why the turnaround? The clue is in the sub-title of /sland 
Conversion which goes: The Transition of a Gaelic Poet from 
Sceptic to Believer. 

It wasn't a sudden conversion, but something gradual. I have 
already mentioned naturalism and materialism. For many years 
I couldn't see a way past these; the world seemed to be a closed 
system of cause and effect. Naturalism denies the supernatural, 
or even the possibility of the supernatural. God by definition is 
a supernatural being. Therefore, by denying the supernatural, 
we deny the existence of God. 
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In his wonderful book Against the Flow, The Inspiration of Daniel 
in an Age of Relativism, John C. Lennox sees this division very 
clearly. He says: ‘I am only too well aware that contemporary 
culture in the west is dominated by the naturalistic world-view 
and that anyone who claims there is a supernatural dimension 
to reality is looked at askance, even mocked.’ And he claims 
that “This view, the rejection of the supernatural, lies at the heart 
of secular humanism.’® Equally, we can say, the supernatural 
lies at the heart of Christianity, with particular reference to the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

It seemed to me that if there wasn’t a supernatural side to 
things, then there couldn't be a God. I had been a nominal 
Christian and seeker for a long time. You can imagine the shock 
I had when the supernatural entered my life — and my wife's — in 
very specific ways in 2008. We tell the story in Island Conversion, 
although much has happened since then. I can now say this 
with confidence and with my hand on heart: the supernatural 
exists and, therefore, for me, God exists. My wife and I have had 
numerous evidences over a number of years. After 2008, my 
poetry could never be the same again. 

So in a strange way, the key to understanding whether Gaelic 
poetry, or poetry and art generally, has religious relevance is to 
understand the poet’s world-view. Does it stem from a purely 
naturalistic or materialistic viewpoint or does it accede that there 
is, or that there could be, an extramundane or supernatural side 
to reality. Where does the poet stand on the arc I have been 
describing? By having this criterion before us, that is, by asking 
what the poet’s world-view is, it will help us to have a more 
informed view in our reading and appreciation of poetry. 
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CUIMHNEACHAN - BARDACHD 
A' CHOGAIDH MHÓIR 


JO NICDHOMHNAILL agus 
ANNELLA NICLEOID 


27mh Samhain 2015 
Annella: 


As an dol a-mach bu mhath leinn taing mhór a thoirt do 
Chomann Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis airson cuireadh tighinn a seo. 
'S e urram mor a th ann. °S e Cuimhneachan an tiotal a thug 
sinn air an òraid oir s e Cuimhneachan an t-ainm a bb air g 
phròiseact mu bheil sinn a dol a bhruidhinn agus air an leabhar 
a bha mar co-dhiú aon thoradh a thainig as. 

Bho shealladh ceud bliadhna is corr tha e doirbh dhuinne 
greimeachadh air có ris a bha am beatha coltach dhaibhsan a 
bha a sabaid as a Chiad Chogadh Mhór - agus dhaibhsan a 
bh’ air am fàgail aig an taigh. 


Jo: 


Aon dòigh a th’ againn air co-dhiù beachd fhaighinn, ’s e súil 
a thoirt air bàrdachd an ama, agus mar pháirt de dh'obair a 
bha mi déanamh airson BBC Radio nan Gaidheal agus an 
t-sreath phrògraman Seachdain sa Chogadh, thòisich mi a 
cruinneachadh bàrdachd agus òrain an ama sin - sin bàrdachd 
agus òrain a bharrachd air an obair aig leithid Domhnall Ruadh 
Chorùna agus Donnchadh Maclain a Ile air an robh sinn eòlach 
cheana. 

Feumaidh mi aideachadh gun do chuir na bh’ ann iongnadh 
orm. Chuir e barrachd iongnaidh orm cho beag eolas agus a 
bh’ againn air a bhàrdachd seo, agus cho beag dhith ’s a bha air 
nochdadh ann an cruinneachaidhean de bhardachd Ghaidhlig. 


Uile gu lèir chruinnich sinn faisg air da cheud dan. 
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Annella: 


“Thainig iad a iomadh aite, a leabhraichean, irisean, paipearan- 
naidheachd, bho Chomainn Eachdraidh agus bho luchd- 
èisteachd Radio nan Gàidheal. Bha teaghlaichean air cuid 
dhiubh a ghleidheadh gu faiceallach am broinn an taighe airson 
ceud bliadhna. Tha taing mhòr ri thoirt dhan a h-uile duine a 
chuidich leis an obair-cruinneachaidh seo ... s tha fios is cinnt 
agam nach eil an cruinneachadh slàn. Fiù ’s bho chionn mìos 
chaidh bàrdachd nach robh againn a chur thugainn à Geàrrloch. 


Jo: 


Chan eil e na iongnadh, ge tà, gu bheil leithid a bhàrdachd 
ann, oir cha robh a leithid a chogadh air a bhith ann a-riamh. 
Air fad chaill faisg air ochd millean neach am beatha - daoine 
à dùthchannan mar Æ Ghrèig is An Ungair, Astràilia is Sealan 
Nuadh, An Fadailt is An Tuirc, Na h-Innseachan, An Ruis, 
Canada is Serbia - sin a bharrachd air Breatainn, Æ Fhraing, A’ 
Bheilg agus Æ Ghearmailt. 

Air fad chaidh faisg air dhà air fhichead millean neach a leòn, 
is chan eil fios dè thachair dha faisg air dà mhillean neach eile. 

Chaill còrr air sia ceud mìle gu leth Breatannach am beatha 


anns a’ Chiad Chogadh. 
Mar a thuirt aon bhàrd: 
Is iomadh cogadh a bha ann 
Cogaidhean bha cianail 


Ach seo an cogadh a thug bàrr 
Air cogaidhean bha riamh ann. 
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Annella: 


Ma bheir sibh stil tro Clàr Urram Cogaidh an Eilein 
Sgitheanaich, mar eisimpleir, chi sibh gun do chaill mu chòig 
cheud, fichead ’s a sia duine am beatha mar thoradh air a 
chogadh ... agus dh’fhaodte gu robh an aireamh na b airde na 
sin. 

Ann an Leòdhas bha cha mhòr dàrna leth na fireannaich 
anns a Chogadh — agus cha do thill aon a-mach as a h-uile 
sianar — corr air mile duine. 

A réir Malcolm MacDonald anns an leabhar Island Heroes, 
bha mu 9,500 duine as na h-Eileanan an Iar anns 2 Chiad 
Chogadh agus chailleadh triúir gann de mhile agus ochd ceud 
duine 

Chan eil a sin ach eisimpleirean dhe na h-àireamhan - ach 
bha ainm air a h-uile duine dhiubh, is bha pàrantan is bràithrean 
is peathraichean is leannain is mnathan is clann aca. 


Jo: 


’S e guthan bho 1914-18 as motha a tha sibh a dol a chluinntinn 
a-nochd. Chaidh mòran dhe na dàin a dhèanamh mar òrain, 
agus tha sinn air leth taingeil agus toilichte gu bheil Joanie 
Mhoireasdan còmhla rinn airson cuid dhiubh a ghabhail. 
Choisinn Joanie am Bonn Òr airson seinn san t-seann nòs aig 
a Mhòd Nàiseanta ann am Pàislig, bho chionn dà bhliadhna. 
Tha Dòmhnall Uilleam Moireasdan, a tha air ceann Stòrlann 
Nàiseanta na Gàidhlig, cuideachd a seo airson cuid den 
bhàrdachd a leughadh. 

Aig toiseach a Chogaidh bha daoine misneachail is cinnteach 
nach maireadh e fada, ach bha cuid, mar Ruaraidh MacAoidh, 
Bàrd Iollaraigh an Uibhist A Tuath (1872-1949) is cuimhne 
aige air cogaidhean eile. Bha athair, Alasdair MacAoidh, An 
Saighdear Ruadh, air a bhith na Sheàirdseant sna Camshronaich. 
Agus thug Ruaraidh e fhèin greis anns na Camshronaich aig àm 
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a Chiad Chogaidh, ach ri linn ’s gu robh e a fulang le sac, leig 


iad às e. 
Annella: 


Anns a chiad dan a chluinneas sinn, tha na teagamhan a bh’ 
aig Ruaraidh mun Chogadh soilleir. Ma thèid na Gàidheil a 
chogadh às leth na rìoghachd uair eile, dè an duais a gheibh iad? 
Am bi “tir airson gaisgich” — “a land fit for heroes” a feitheamh 
orra nuair a thilleas iad? 

Ach, aig deireadh an òrain, tha Ruaraidh a cur nan teagamh 
mar gum biodh gu aon taobh. Chaidh dèiligeadh ri na Gàidheil 
ann an dòigh a bha suarach san àm a dh'fhalbh — ach feumar 
sin a chur gu aon taobh an-dràsta on a tha an dùthaich ann a 
leithid a chunnart: “Chan àm cuimhneachadh dhuibh air”, tha 
e ag ràdh, “bhon tha ‘n Rìoghachd na h-èiginn”. 


Seo Òran aig Toiseach Cogadh Mòr na h-Eòrpa le Ruaraidh 
MacAoidh. 


Gur e “Ceusfhear” na mallachd 


Chuir an dorran gu lèir oirnn. 


Gus a chumhachd a thilleadh 


Feumar gillean nan slèibhtean. 


Tha luchd-àitich nan gleann 
A tarraing lann air an gleusadh, 


Tarraing lannan cruaidh sgaiteach 
‘S iad mar ealtainn air ghèiread. 


Siud na fir nach till mùiseag 
Gus an sgiùrs iad an Ceusfhear, 
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Gus am fag iad na chorp e 
Tollte fosgailte creuchdach, 


‘S feòil a chealgair a biathadh 
Biataich fhiadhaich an t-slèibhe. 


Luchd nam bonaidean gorma, 


Bhon a dh'fhalbh sibh, cha ghèill sibh. 


Bhon a dh fhalbh sibh, cha tàmh sibh 


Gum bi Berlin agus sèist ris, 


Gum bi shràidean caol crotach 


’S iad air flod le fuil bhèistean. 


Nuair a bhagras an nàmhaid, 
Air a Ghàidheal a dh éighear 


Bidh gach morair is iarla 


Guidhe dian leibh gu éirigh, 


Bidh sibh measail aig ditican 
'S bheir an Crùn a chuid fhèin dhuibh; 


Ach nuair cheanglar an t-sith leibh 
Cha bhi cuimhn air bhur feum dhaibh, 


Cha bhi cuimhn air mar smaladh 


“Thar sal do thir chein sibh, 


Mar chaidh fearann a dhitiltadh 
‘S mar a chùm iad na fèidh bhuaibh, 


Mar a chùm iad an t-iasg bhuaibh 
Agus ianlaith nan speuran. 
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Chan am cuimhneachadh dhuibh air, 
Bhon tha ‘n Rìoghachd na h-èiginn! 


Jo: 


Ann an 1914 cha do chuimhnich na mìltean air eachdraidh an 
daoine ann an cogaidhean na 

h-Ìmpireachd. Ghabh iad dhan arm no dhan Nèibhidh - sin 
mur an robh iad anns Mhailisidh no anns an Naval Reserve 
co-dhiù. Chaidh iadsan a thogail cho luath ’s a chaidh an cogadh 
a ghairm. 

Nam measg bha Murchadh Greumach (1896 —1972) à 
Siadar air taobh siar Leòdhais - Am Beag a far-ainm a bh 
air. Aig toiseach a Chogaidh, aig aois 18, bha e ag iasgach 
as a Bhruaich, ach bha e cuideachd as a Mhailisidh, as na 
Gòrdanaich, agus dh'innis e mar nach b’ fhada gus an robh e 
air a shlighe dhan Fhraing: 


Dh fhalbh sinn sin ’n October 

’S sinn ri seòladh dhan a Fhraing 
’S chaidh sinn uil air bòrd oirr 
Long mhòr nan trì chrann; 
Nuair ràinig sinn am base 

Far ’n robh na Gàidheil cruinn 
B’ fheudar leigeil soraidh 

Is cur aghaidh air an trainns’. 


Chan urrainn dhòmhs’ bhith ’g innse dhuibh 
Ma chruadalan na trainns’ 

Fodha gu do ghlùinean 

Ann am bùrn is ann am poll; 

Chan fhaigheadh sinn an cadal ann 

Ach anshocair gach àm 

Nam bitheadh sinn aig an dachaigh 

Oh! Sinn gun caidleadh trom. 
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Annella: 


Ann an 1916 chaidh Am Beag a leòn aig Kemmel Hill, mu 
shia mile an iar-dheas air Ypres. Ged a fhuair e gu ire thairis air, 
’s ann ri déanamh uidheaman-cogaidh, munitions mar a theirte 
ris, a thug e an corr de bhliadhnaichean a Chogaidh. 

Tha dain ann a tha toirt dhuinn sealladh air beatha laitheil 
ri aghaidh a bhlàir, aig muir agus air tir, chan ann a-mhàin 
bhon bhàrd ainmeil, Dòmhnall Ruadh Chorùna ach cuideachd 
bho sheòladairean is bho shaighdearan. Daoine mar Calum 
MacLeòid (1893-1976), Calum Dhòmhnaill Anna, à Liunndail 
ann a Leòdhas. Chaill Calum a bhràthair Ruaraidh, dà bhliadhna 
na b’ òige na e, air a chiad latha de Bhlàr Neuve Chapelle sa 
Mhàirt, 1915. Anns an aon bhlàr thàinig e fhèin fo bhuaidh gas 
agus chaidh a dhroch leòn. Bha dà bhràthair eile dha cuideachd 
as a Chogadh - chaidh Dòmhnall a leòn agus chaidh Aonghas a 
mharbhadh san Dùbhlachd, 1916. 


Seo dìreach pàirt dhan dealbh a thug Calum MacLeòid air Blàr 
Neuve Chapelle: 


San trainnse shalaich tha mi sint’ measg mharbh, is dlùth-bhàs 
air iomadh; 

Sgolb praise na mo cheann a tha nise fann le iomairt, 

Bhon chaidh mo bhualadh gu ro-theann sa gharbh-chath 
nàimhdeil, sgriosail 

Aig Neuve Chapelle a thachair dhuinn, ’s Gàidheil Shìophort 


a . I 
s iad gan iomain; 


Sa mhadainn chruinnich sinn gu treun ’s ar dòchas fèin bha 
beathail 

’S ar cridhe cho dìleas ris a chruaidh, ’s 2 chath mharbhtach 
chaidh sinne steach ann; 

An nàmhaid sgap sinn romhainn fèin mar sgapas gaoth an 
sgalpan, 
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Ach pris na buaidh gu robh i geur, ’s gach saighdear treun gun 
bhlais air. 

Lion fuaim nan gunnaichean nan speur, ’s bha iad gu lèir le 
crith orr 

’S an talamh crathadh fo ar bonn le teine ’s fùdar a briseadh 

’S gach uabhas a tha dhuinne dlùth, mo chainnt cha toir dhuibh 
fios air 

Tha samhl air ifrinn air gach taobh gar fàgail dlùth air clisgeadh. 


(Bho Cuimhneachan air Neuve Chapelle, an 10mh den Mhàirt 
1915 le Calum MacLeòid) 


Nuair a bha an Cogadh seachad chaidh Calum MacLeòid a 
dhéanamh beatha tr dha fhéin an Ameireagaidh. 


Jo: 


Mhair Blàr Neuve Chapelle trì latha — bhon deicheamh chun an 
treas latha deug dhen Mhàirt, naoi-deug is còig-deug. Thòisich 
e le còrr air leth-uair a thìde de dh’urchairean a faisg air trì cheud 
gu leth gunna mòr. Tha aon sgoilear a meas gun deach barrachd 
shellichean a losgadh as an ùine seo na chaidh a losgadh air fad 
ann an Cogadh nam Boers. 

Thairis air na tì làithean bhuannaich feachdan Bhreatainn 
mu dhà chilemeatair de dh'fhearann. Chaill mu sheachd mile 
saighdear Breatannach agus còrr air ceithir mìle saighdear 
Innseanach am beatha. Chaill na Gearmailtich mun aon àireamh 
agus chaidh còrr air mìle dhiubh a thoirt nam prìosanaich. 

Tha Neuve Chapelle agus an call a thàinig air balaich 
Sgitheanach anns a bhlàr air ainmeachadh ann an òran a 
rinn Iain MacLeòid as a Bhaile Mheadhanach a thug iomadh 
bliadhna ag obair mar gheamair do theaghlach Lloyd aig an 
robh an tuathanas aig Torr Mòr ann an Slèite air mhàl. 
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'S e Oran molaidh an-t Saighdeir Ghaidhealaich a thug e air an 


oran. 


Sèist: Seinnibh cliù nam fear ùr, 
Gillean glùin-gheal nam breacan, 
B’ e mo run bhith nan cùirt 
S miann mo shùl bhith gam faicinn. 


Seinnibh cliù an Tir a Cheò 

Do na seòid nach robh gealtach, 
Chaidh a-null do Neuve Chapelle 

'S cuid cha till dhiubh gu ’n dachaigh. 


*S Ronmhor mathair tha fo leòn 
Agus òigh tha gun leannan 

Leis 2 bhatal thug na seòid 

Far na dhòirt an cuid fala. 


'S truagh nach robh mi leibh san Fhraing, 
’S ann am Flànras car tamaill, 

Chithinn sin mu ’m faighinn bas 
Gnìomh nan àrmann ’s nan gaisgeach. 


Chithinn sealladh ann le m shùil 

A bhiodh cliùiteach ri aithris, 

’S dhinnsinn ann an cainnt nam bàrd 
Gnìomh nan sar a dìon nam bratach. 


Dh'innsinn dhuibh mar chaidh an leòn, 
Mar a dhòirt iad an cuid fala 

*S mar a dh'fhuiling iad am bas 

Dion na dh'fhàg iad aig baile. 


Seinnibh cliù do na dh’fhalbh a Slèite, 


Gillean treun nach robh meata, 
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Chaidh a dhìon ar cliù ’s ar tir 


Bhon a mhilltear gun cheartas. 


Seinnibh cliù do na dh'fhàg Port Righ 
Fon cuid phioban is bhreacain, 

Feile beag os cionn an glùn, 

Eideadh sunndach nan gaisgeach. 


Biodh ur cliú ga sheinn gu brath 

Fhad ’s bhios tonn is tráigh air cladach, 

Fhad ’s bhios grian air àird nan speur 

Biodh cuimhn le spèis air euchd nan gaisgeach. 


Annella: 


‘Tha mi cinnteach gur e an ìomhaigh as maireannaiche den Chiad 
Chogadh ìomhaigh de shaighdearan a’ dol “over the top”, 
mar a chanadh iad ris, 2 dìreadh a-mach às na trainnsichean 
is a feuchainn ri faighinn tarsainn air No Man’s Land, frasan 
pheilearan gan coinneachadh, sligean a spreadhadh mun cuairt 
orra, wèir bhiorach romhpa agus slocan is lèig is aig amannan 
sgòthan de ghas puinnseanta a’ feitheamh orra. Tha aon dàn ann 
a tha toirt sealladh dhuinn air cò ris a bha sin coltach. Chaidh a 
foillseachadh ann an Gazette Steòrnabhaigh air 22 den Mhàirt 
1918. Tha an t-ùghdar air ainmeachadh mar A.M.L. ach cha 
d' fhuair sinn a-mach, gu ruige seo co-dhiù, cò bh’ ann an 
A.M.L. 


Seo ceathramhan à Suas chun a’ Mhullaich. 
Suas gun a mhullaich gun tèid sinn, 
Gun fhiamh, gun eagal, ’s gun bhròn, 


Tàirneanaich ’s teine-adhair ri lèir-sgrios, 
Bho mhòthar nan gunnachan mòr. 
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Suas gun a mhullaich gun tèid sinn, 
Measg mharbh ’s chripleach’s ledint’, 
Boladh tha breun ga ar mùchadh, 

'S puinnsean gar tachdadh “s sinn beò. 


Suas gun a mhullaich gun tèid sinn, 
Sìth gidheadh air an tòir, 

Biodag ’s peileir ri reubadh, 

’S na nàimhdean gan sgapadh mar cheò. 


Null air a mhullach gun tèid sinn, 
Tro theine, tro iarann ’s tro cheò, 
Tha frasadh a-nuas às na speuraibh, 
Ri sgrios gach creutair tha beò. 


Null air a mhullach gun tèid sinn 
Chur cath airson ceartas is còir 
Airson fireantachd, sìth agus rèite 


Bhith riaghladh an t-saoghail fa dheòidh. 


Null air 2 mhullach a tha sinn, 

'S cha till sinn gu bràth nas mò, 

A divthaicinn no chluinntinn na dh’fhag sinn, 
Ri caoidh, ri gearan $ ri bròn. 


(Bho Null air a Mhullach le A.M.L.) 


Jo: 


B’ ann an Grèinetobht an Uibhist a Tuath a rugadh Niall 
Dòmhnallach, (1882-1964), Niall 2 Ghobha. Ron a Chogadh 
b'e tàillear a bh ann, ’s bha e ag obair a seo ann an Inbhir Nis 
agus an Glaschu. Chaidh a leòn air an Somme agus chaill e trì 
òrdagan. Cha b’ urrainn dha a cheàird a leantainn às dèidh sin 
agus b’ fheudar dha tilleadh dhachaigh a chroitearachd ann an 
Uibhist. 
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Rinn e an t-òran S ann fada mu Thuath mu dheidhinn na 
dh'fhuiling saighdearan mar e fhèin as a Chogadh Mhòr agus 
seo ceathramhan dheth. 


’S ann fada mu thuath an iomall a Chuain 

Tha Uibhist nan cluaintean as aille, 

Tha gàirich a chuain tighinn daonnan am chluais 
Is faram nan stuagh air a thraighibh. 


Gach 1a ni mi gluasad, mi cinnteach fo uallach, 
An dachaigh ro-ghruamach na h-anraidh, 
Le ‘shells’ tighinn nan uabhas ’s a leagadh mun cuairt dhomh 


Na laoich d’ am bu dualchas a’ Ghàidhlig. 


Fo chrùban gach am, nam chrùban san trainns’, 

Thig peilear na dheann air an tòir siud, 

“Gas shells’ teth nam meall, ’s mur eil masg mu do cheann 
Chan eil téarainteachd ann dhut no comhnadh. 


Bhon a thàine mi nall do dh'fhearann na Fraing 
Tha m inntinn gun fhonn ’s mi fo ànradh, 
Smaointinn gach àm nach faic mi sibh thall 

Fo dhubhar nam beann san deach m àrach. 


Ged dhèanainn dhuibh innse ’s a chur ann an sgrìobhadh 
Gach innleachd tha strì rinn sna blàir seo, 

On speur os ar cinn thig an ‘shrapnel’ na still, 

‘Trench mortars gun chinnt air an àireamh. 


Os an cionn sin gu lèir ’s e ‘Jack Johnson’ a’ bhèist 
Thèid an talamh ’s na speuran nan smàl leis. 

Tha mallachd gach creutair aig Krupp s aig a Cheusar 
A dhùsgadh dhaibh lèirsgrios a’ bhàis seo. 
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Nam faighinn mo mhiann ’s mo dhùrachd le rian 
Bu taitneach dhomh riarachadh sòlais, 

An Ceusar ’s a thriall chur fo dhòrainn ’s fo phian 
Far nach fhaic iad a ghrian ann an tròcair. 


Tha Uibhist mu Thuath fo chumha ’s fo ghruaim 

A caoidh nam fear uasal a dh’fhag i, 

Thèid an cliù feadh gach linn ged nach till iad a-chaoidh 
A dh'aiteach nan glinn mar a b’ àbhaist. 


'S tha mise fo phràmh ’s chan iongnadh mar tha 
'S mi g ionndrainn nan sàr a bu bhòidhche, 
Gillean Uibhist mo ghràidh a thuit anns a bhlàr 
’S e dh'ùraich mo chàil dhomh dhan òran. 


Fhir a shiùbhlas mu thuath, thoir an t-soraidh seo bhuam 
Gu Uibhist a Tuath a rinn m àrach, 

Ma thilleas mi beò nì mi innse mun chòrr, 

Tha mi nise ’s mo chòmhnaidh an Arras. 


Annella: 


Tha e mìorbhaileach mar a bheireadh cuid dhe na bàird 
àbhachdas is dibhearsain à suidheachadh cho uabhasach. Bha 
Dòmhnall Mac an t-Saoir, Dòmhnall Ruadh Phàislig, anns na 
Camshronaich ron Chiad Chogadh, na phìobaire aig Loch Iall, 
ach bha an ùine aige anns a Mhailisidh an-àird nuair a thòisich 
an Cogadh Mòr. Nuair a chuala e gu robh Còigeamh Batàlian gu 
bhith air a stèidheachadh sgrìobh e gu Sir Dòmhnall Camshron 
a dh'fhaighneachd an gabhadh e e. Ghabh an Camshronach ris 
mar Phìobaire na Rèisimeid. Chaidh Dòmhnall Ruadh dhan 
Fhraing agus dhearbh e a threubhantas aig, mar eisimpleir, Blàr 
Loos. 
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Jo: 


Rinn e an t-òran Pìobairean Camshronach anns an Ruaig Mhòr 
ann an 1918. 'S e an Ruaig Mhòr a bh aige air “The Big Push 
- na h-oidhirpean sònraichte a rinneadh, mar eisimpleir ann an 
1916 (Blàr an Somme) agus a-rithist ann an 1918, gus bristeadh 
tro loidhnichean an nàmhaid san Fhraing. Chan eil a seo ach 
ceathramh no dha dheth, ’s am bàrd a’ toirt dealbh air dithis a 


bha còmhla ris is aca ri ratreut a dhèanamh. 


Bha 'n Drummie a falbh air an toiseach, 

’S e mar gum biodh moigheach air gleann, 
Nan cluinneadh e fuaim air a chùlaibh 
Gun dùineadh e shùilean gu teann, 

Ach thug e siud sùil thar a ghuailleadh 

’S gun ghlaodh e gu cruaidh, “Eil sibh ann? 
Mur dèan sibh bhur casan a shìneadh 
Gum bi sibh ’s a’ phrìosan Potsdam,” 

'S thug e ri bruthach na dheann; 

O, ’s ann aige bha steall 

Ga chur as gach lòn is lodan 

'S a ghruag ’s i na stob air a cheann. 


Bha Robbie a tighinn na throtan, 

Bha cearc aige ’s poca mu cheann; 
Oircein a@ sgiamhail air róp aige - 

Saoil nach b’ e spòrs a bhith ann. 

Gum b ait leam bhith faicinn a spògan 
Nuair chaill e na brògan ’s a pholl, 

*S mun ràinig e “n campa Didòmhnaich 
Bha innean nan òrdag air chall. 

O, ’s ann aige bha ’n ceann; 

Cha robh feum aig air ceann-aodach ann. 
Cha chuireadh an t-uisge no ghrian ris 
Bu chruaidhe na ’n t-iarann a sgall. 
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Bha Donnchadh a tighinn gu tapaidh, 
Ged bha c car lapach ’s an am, 

Ach thuit e air dheireadh na onar, 

Cha chumadh e cómh. ris an dream, 

'S theann e ri glaodhaich dhan chòmhlan,- 
“A chlann an Fhir Mhòir tha sibh ann; 

*S ann tha sibh air thuar dhol gam fhàgail, 
Nuair tháinig am bas orm gu teann. 

O, nach sibh a ni ’n call, 

Ma dh'fhàgas sibh mise ’s mi mall; 

Ma thuiteas mi n lamhan nam biastan ud 


Thèid mi dhan t-siorraidheachd thall.” 


Ach cha do sheas an ratreut fada agus tha Dòmhnall Ruadh a 


leantainn air: 


'S fheudar dhomh innse san duanaig 
Mar thill sinn mun cuairt anns an tòir, 
Nuair dh'éirich ar n-ardan ’s ar n-uamhar 
Le tàmailt mun ruaig a bhith oirnn, 

'S ged bha sinn gun fhùdar, gun luaidhe, 
Bha cunntais air uachdar an fheòir 

A dh'fhàg sinn a breabadh nam fuil ann, 
Gan leagadh le buillean nan dòrn. 

O, bha sinn air ar dòigh,- 

Na gillean dha n tigeadh bhith seòlt’; 
Ged ruitheamaid, thilleamaid ’s bhuaileamaid, 
’S theireamaid fuaim air an sròn. 


(Bho Piobairean Camshronach anns an Ruaig Mhòr (1918) le 
Dòmhnall Ruadh Mac an t-Saoir) 
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Annella: 


Cha mhath dhuinn diochuimhneachadh gu robh cogadh 
millteach, sgriosail aig muir cuideachd. 

Rugadh Uilleam MacCormaig (1868-1915) aig Tor Mor air 
Eilean I. Bhae ag obair na mheacanaig aig ard-ire air soithichean 
eadar-dhealaichte, ann an Glaschu agus ann a Sasainn. Bha e, 
a réir choltais, air HMS Garry ann an Chatham ann an 1914 
nuair a sgrìobh e an ath dhàn, ag àithneadh nach deigheadh 
diochuimhr’ a dheanamh air cabhlach na rìoghachd. 


Buaidh agus piseach le ’r dùthaich 

'S gach tir tha dlùth dhith an dàimh 
Biodh sith agus sonas is saorsa 

Le saibhreas daonnan na laimh; 

Gun diochuimhn’ a chur air a chabhlach 
Tha mar chearcall dian àlainn mun cuairt, 
Ga dìonadh na cadal ’s na dùsgadh 

Gach latha ’s gach oidhche ’s gach uair. 


Neo-lochdach mar uain air an achadh 

Fhad ’s tha sith ann am beachd ar luchd-fuath, 
Ach a leumas mar fhùdar on t-sradaig 

Ma rùisgear an claidheamh à truaill. 

Faic iad a gluasad san astar 

A’ sgoltadh ’s a sracadh nan tonn; 

Gach toiseach a tolladh ’s a gearradh 

Mar stiallas crann-araidh am fonn. 
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‘Tha bas anns gach aon dhiubh an tasgadh 

Deas gu spùtadh na fhrasan air namh 

Ge b’ e ait’ as an tig a chùis-chòmhraig 

No ged bhrichdadh iad oirnn as gach aird. 
Grad leumaidh iad mach bho ’m buill-cheangail 
Mar ghathan an dealain cho clis 

Nan tigeadh an t-ordugh tron adhar 

“Faigh, agus loisg, agus sgrios!” 


Jo: 


Chaill Uilleam MacCormaig a bheatha air bòrd HMS Hannibal 
nuair a chaidh aon de dheinnseanan an t-soithich na teine ’s i air 
an t-slighe eadar Malta agus Marseilles. Bha seo air an deicheamh 
latha fichead den Dàmhair, 1915: chaidh a thiodhlacadh aig 
muir an latha sin fhèin. 

Aig an taigh bha aig daoine ri tighinn beò mar a b’ fheàrr 
a b’ urrainn dhaibh, a feitheamh naidheachdan a Chogaidh, 
daonnan iomagaineach, obair an fhearainn agus na mònach an 
urra ri boireannaich, clann is seann daoine. Thug fear air a robh 
Murchadh MacLeòid dealbh air Leòdhas àm a’ Chogaidh — gu 
duilich chan eil fiosrachadh sam bith againn mu Mhurchadh. 


Tha Leòdhas cianail ’s chan iongnadh dad dheth 
Tha faire ’s bròn ann ’s mòran gearain, 

'S tha mnathan òg ann ri caoidh nam fearaibh, 
A chaidh don Arm ’s nach till air ais thuc. 


Chan fhaic thu càil ann ach mnathan laga, 
'S bodaich chrom agus clann na sgoile; 


'S gach aon a caoidh dhiubh, o dh'fhalbh na curaidh, 


’S fios is cinnt ac’ nach till iad uile. 
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Air madainn Shabaid ri dol don choinneamh 
Chan fhaic thu cáil ann ach òigridh bhoireann 

'S gach tè le gruaim oirr’, bho dh’fhalbh na gillean, 
'S eagal mor orr’ nach till iad tuilleadh. 


Dar thèid mi ’n-drasta gu barr a’ chladaich, 
Chan fhaic mi bata air bharr na mara; 

’S ann tha iad dìomhain an cliathaich cala, 

'S na fir gun sgial orr’, a bhiodh gam fannadh. 


Chan fhaic thu iasgair a tighinn bho chladach, 
Le sgùil is lion innt’, air cùl amhaich; 

’S ann tha d am bliadhna sna luingeis-chogaidh, 
'S teine namhaid chan fhàg e fois ac’. 


Air oidhche gheamhraidh ged bhiodh i soilleir, 
Chan fhaic thu suirigh’, s cha chluinn thu fead ac ; 
*S ann tha iad uile an trainns a chogaidh, 

'S tha iomadh màthair le cridhe goirt aic’. 


Chan eil mi °g radh, ma bhitheas tu furachair, 

Nach fhaic thu ’n-drasta fir chràiteach, chiorramach, 
'S fear no dha dhiubh ri falbh na h-ionnaraidh. 

Le deise an t-saighdeir bho bhonn gu mullach orr. 


Ach 's e mo dhùrachd ’s m ùrnaigh mhaidne 
Gun tig iad sàbhailte dar bhitheas e seachad, 

’S gum faigh iad nuair sin an luaidh is math leo. 
Is taighean-còmhnaidh is pailteas fearainn. 


Annella: 
“Chan eil mi °g ràdh, ma bhitheas tu furachair/Nach fhaic 


thu ‘n-drasta fir chràiteach, chiorramach” — thuirt Murchadh 
MacLeòid san òran ud agus tha sealladh againn air cho doirbh 
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’s a bha am beatha dha saighdearan a thill leòinte as a Chogadh 
bho Choinneach Màrtainn (1885-1975) a Striparsaig, anns 
Na Hearadh. Bha Coinneach anns an Nèibhidh tron Chogadh 
ach chaidh a lèon sa chas agus thàinig air tilleadh dhachaigh na 
chiorramach. 


Och mar tha mi’s mi nam aonar, 

'S cianail dh’fhagadh mi seo nam ònrachd, 

'S gur beag an t-iongnadh ’s gun neach nam dhùthaich 
Nach deachaidh null ghleidheadh crùn Rìgh Seòras. 


Nuair thig an t-àm dhomh bhith dol a chèilidh, 
'S e siud a lèir mi s an sgeul tha brònach, 

Bha uair dham shaoghal bha mi cho siùbhlach, 
Ri fiadh nan caol-chas ri taobh Gil Mhòdail. 


’S nuair thig tràigh iasgaich gur mi bhios cianail, 
’S a chì mi ghrian dol dhan iar a chòmhnaidh, 
Thig úr nam smuaintean a-steach an uairsin, 


A liuthad oidhch' fhuar chaidh mi cuairt gun lòchran. 


Nuair thig a Mhàirt oirnn is àm an àitich, 

Cha dèan mi càil às an traigh a còmhnaidh, 
Le cliabh ga ghiùlain cha dean mi sùidseadh, 
B’ e siud a dhiùlt 2 chas chrùbach dhòmhsa. 


(Bho Och Mar Tha Mi s Mi Nam Aonar le Coinneach Màrtainn.) 
Jo: 

Bha beatha chruaidh aig boireannaich am a Chogaidh. Chan 
e a-mhàin gu robh aca ri dachaigh a chumail a dol, mòine a 
bhuain ’s a thogail, coimhead ri crodh agus caoraich, barr a 


thoirt às an talamh, ’s iomadh tè a dh'fhuiling call bràthair no 
mac no cèile. 
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Chaidh Seonaidh Choinnich, Seonaidh MacLeòid, an duine 
aig Mairead Mhoireach, (1875-1971) à Tolastadh bho Thuath 
a Leodhas a chall aig Blàr Jutland deireadh a Chèitein, 1916 
agus e air bòrd HMS Invincible. Chaidh a dhà bhràthair a 
mharbhadh anns Æ Fhraing. Bha Mairead air a bhith còrr air 
55 bliadhna na banntraich nuair a bhàsaich i’s i dìreach ceithir 
bliadhna goirid air a cheud. 

Seo ceathramhan bho dhàn a rinn i air an tug i an tiotal An 
leave mu dheireadh: 


Nuair a bhios cach nan cadal cha bhi mise na mo thàmh 

D’ uaigh is i cho fada bhuam, ’s nach stad mi anns an ait 

Nam faighinn don ùir thu, is ciste dhùinte ort, a ghràidh, 

Gun tugadh sin dhomh saorsa gun mo shùil bhith air an tràigh. 


Is iomadh gasan àlainn chaidh a chàradh anns an Fhraing 

Bha mùirneach aig am pàrantan a dh'àraich iad nan cloinn 
Ach is ann chaidh thusa fhàgail measg an àireamh chaidh don 
ghrunnd 

Is chan fhaigh mi fhèin gu bràth leac an-àirde ri do cheann. 


Tha cridh’ an-diugh do phàrantan a-nis air fas cho fann 

Tha ’n cridhe lag air fàilneachadh is na h-àrmainn air an call 
Tha thu fhèin air d' fhàgail measg an àireamh anns na tuinn 

Is tha dithis dhe do bhràithrean air an càradh anns an Fhraing. 


Nuair a bhios mi staigh leam fhìn bidh mi smaoineachadh, a 
ghràidh, 

Cho òg a chaidh ar dealachadh ann an toileachas ar là 

An cupan a chaidh a lìonadh dhuinn air iarraidh a bhith tràight 
Is gun dh’ol mi deoch bha searbh dheth, ’s cha chaill mi bhlas 
gu bràth. 
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Jo: 


‘Tha fios againn nach robh e furasta naidheachdan fhaighinn aig 
am a Chogaidh. Bha a censor a dubhadh 4 litrichean cail a 
bheireadh tuairmse air caite robh saighdearan no ciamar a bha 
iad, gun luaidh a thoirt air dé bha iad a deanamh. Cha robh 
rèidio no telebhisean ann, ’s le sin bha daoine an inneimh corra 
phaipear-naidheachd agus fiosan a bha tighinn gu oifigean 
puist. Tha an ath òran a’ dearbhadh gu robh naidheachdan g 
sgaoileadh. Tha e follaiseach gu robh fios aig Seonaidh Caimbeul 
(1875-1956), Gille Ruadh Iain Òig, a rugadh an Dalabrog, dè 
thachair aig Blàr Mons sa Bheilg air an treas latha fichead den 
Lùnastal, naoi ceud deug is ceithir-deug agus aig blàr uabhasach 
Loos san t-Sultain 1915. 


Sèist: Gur bòidheach na gillean, na gillean, na gillean, 
Gur bòidheach na gillean a dh'imich thar sal, 
Gur bòidheach na gillean a sheòl bhuainn à Uibhist 
S e dùrachd gach fine gun tilleadh ‘ad slàn. 


Aig Mons ann am Belgium mun do thàr sibh cead sealltainn 
Bha an Gearmailteach trang ’s a chuid champaichean làn, 
Na milleanan sluaigh aige ’s dùil aig’ ur cuairteachadh, 

'S b’ èiginn dhuibh fuaradh gu luath chon na Marne. 


Cha robh inneal na innleachd a smaointicheadh inntinn 
Nach robh ’n Kaiser a snaoim gus a rìoghachd seo chnàmh, 
Na stadadh e m biadh oirnn, ’s e rud a bu mhiann leis 

Is lion e’°n Cuan Siar le iarainn a bhàis. 


Bha dùil aig as t-Earrach gum bitheadh e a' Sasainn 
'S gum bitheamaid aige ann an glacaibh a lamh. 
Ach ‘s beag a bha dh'eagal na chùram do Bhreatann 
Bha saighdearan deiseil 's a h-eathraichean làn. 
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Na Camshronaich ainmeil bha riamh feadh nan garbhchnoc, 
Is fhad on la dhearbh iad gur Albannaich ’ad 

'S mo chridhe bha ciùrrte nuair chuala mi chunntais 

A thuit dhiubh aig Loos ’s nach dùisg gu La Bhrach. 


Annella: 


Dh'ainmich sinn na bu thràithe an t-iongnadh a chur e oirnn 
mar a bha dol aig cuid de na baird a bhith ri fealla-dha is 
dibhearsain a dh'aindeoin an uabhais. 

‘S ann à Cille Mhoire a bha Iain Mac an Aba (bh.1924) 
agus chuir e seachad a mhòr-chuid dhe bheatha na mhaighstir- 
sgoile sa sgìre. Chaill e dithis mhac aig am a Chiad Chogaidh. 
Bhàsaich Anndra John sa Mhàirt, 1915 agus chaidh Evan Iain, 
Evan a Mhaighstir mar a chante ris, a mharbhadh aig Arras 
toiseach 2 Ghiblein, 1918. 

Ach a dhaindeoin a shuidheachadh pearsanta fhèin bha 
Iain a feuchainn ri spiorad a choimhearsnachd a chumail suas. 
Aig aon àm tron Chogadh bha gainnead mhòr thombaca san 
sgìre agus bha iomadh fear ann am mòr-èiginn às aonais. Cha 
chumadh gaoth no uisge aig an taigh iad nan saoileadh iad gu 
lorgadh iad lùban airson ceò ann am bad sam bith. 


Jo: 
Cion an Tombaca le Iain Mac an Aba 


Le mo spliùchdan o hì 
Le mo spliùchdan o hò 
Ruith air bùithnean o hì 
'G iarraidh lùban gu ceò. 


Fir a chleachd iad, o hì 

Mar bi aca, o hò 

Pìob ’s tombaca, bho hì 

'S beag an tlachd a bhith beò. 
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Sgrìob mi ’n dùthaich o hi 
H-uile cùil dhith ho ró 

Suas gu Ùige o hì 

Sìos gu bùth Nigh nn Iain Hoil. 


Ceann-sàil-Eire o hì 
Cha robh greim ann, ho rò 
Null gu Steidhseal o hì 


Tron a bheinn ’s mi gun treòir. 


Siubhal aonaich o hì 
Fann ’s mi m aonar ho rò 
*S mi cho slaodach o hi 


Ri bla-laoghain air snòt. 


Chaidh mi chàidseadh o hì 
Suas a dh Earlais ho rò 
Bhon ab àbhaist o hi 
Rob is Dànaidh bhith còir. 


Choinnich ceàrd rium o hì 
'S bun siogar aige beò 

’S thuirt mi “Nàbaidh,” o hì 
“Leig a fàileadh nam chòir” 


Mi cho gruamach o hì 
*S gun d'thuirt Luath-bhial ho rò 
Fhaic sibh Ruaraidh o hì 


’S fada-cruaidh air a shròin. 


Biadh cha chòrd rium o hì 
Fìon chan òl mi ho rò 
Smocadh mònadh o hì 


Mar bu nòs dhomh ’s mi òg. 
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Aig an teinntean o hi 

Mi cho millteach ho ró 
Bristeadh thruinnsear o hi 
Cnapadh cinn na cloinn óig. 


Mile marbhphaisg o hi 
Air 2 Ghearmailt ho rò 
’S a cuid armachd o hi 
Rinn an aimlisg seo oirnn. 


Crocht an Ceusar o hì 
Mar a thoill e ho rò 

'S cuiridh Maileas o hi 
Dul is snaim air a ròp. 


Le mo splitichdan o hi 
Le mo splitichdan o hó 
Ruith air buithnean o hi 
'G iarraidh lùban gu ceò. 


Annella: 


Ged tha e doirbh a chreidsinn, tha e coltach uaireannan nach 
robh co-fhaireachdainn aig cuid a dhaoine riuthasan a chunnaic 
is a dh'fhairich uabhas a Chogaidh. 

*S ann a Ùige an Eilein Sgitheanaich a bha Iain Aonghas 
Caimbeul (1895-1950 ) Seonaidh Mòr ain Chaimbeil. Bha 
seachdnar anns an teaghlach, còignear bhalach agus dithis 
nighean, agus bha ceathrar de na balaich — Seonaidh fhèin, Ailig, 
Aonghas agus Fàirdsidh - ann am Feachdan Airm Astràilia 
aig àm a Chogaidh Mhòir. Bha Uilleam, am balach eile, air 
fuireach aig an taigh a coimhead às dèidh a mhàthar. 

Anns an dàn Wean na biodh oirbhse Smalan tha Seonaidh a 
cronachadh dhaoine a tha càineadh shaighdearan airson a bhith 


gabhail na deoch an dèidh dhaibh tilleadh as a chogadh. 
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*Tllean na biodh oirbhse smalan 
Fhearaibh na biodh oirbhse gruaim 
Mas e nì gun gabh sinn drama 

’S ann uair ainneamh thèid sinn suas. 


Gu bheil gach cailleach anns an àite 
Ga ur càineadh feadh na tìr 

Bhon a ghabh sinn smùid an ànraidh 
Là a bha sinn am Port Righ, 


Gu bheil ceistearan na dùthcha 
Anns a chùbaid ag radh rinn 
“Nach e balaich òga Ùige 
Chaill an cliù an Arm an Rìgh.” 


Sibhse ’s motha ni de bhòilich 

Là ur n-òig bu ghòrach sìbh 

Bheil cuimhn agaibh bhith sna claisean 
Ga ur dalladh leis an spri. 


*S ann their cuid gu bheil sinn cracte - 
’S doch’ nach eil iad fada ceàrr. 
Nam faiceadh iad na chunnaic sinne 


'M biodh iad idir dad na b fheàrr? 


'S bheirinn comhairl air gach cailleach 
*S air gach bodach anns an ait 


Gun iad bhith cruaidh air na balaich 


Sheas cho fearail anns gach cas. 


Jo: 


Tha e nàdarrach gum biodh tomhais de bhàrdachd a Chogaidh 
Mhoir mu chall, le daoine a tionndadh gu bardachd airson am 
faireachdainnean a chur an céill is iad a caoidh bas céile no 
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brathair no nàbaidh. ’S dòcha gur e bàrdachd an aon dòigh a b’ 
urrainn do chuid dèiligeadh ri na bha tachairt dhaibh. 

‘S ann am Borgh air taobh siar Leòdhais a bha an dachaigh 
aig Gormal NicDhòmhnaill. Bha i pòsta aig Iain MacÌomhair, 
Tain a. Phunch a chante ris, a chaill a bheatha nuair a chaidh 
HMS Main a chur fodha le U-75 air an naoidheamh latha 
den Dàmhair 1917. Bha HMS Main air an t-slighe eadar Beul 
Feirste agus Liverpool agus chaidh a call ann am Bàgh Luce. 
Cha robh Iain ach 32 agus cha robh e fhèin is Gormol air a 
bhith pòsta ach ràithe mas deach a ghairm dhan Chogadh. Seo 


ceathramhan às an òran aice, Caoidh: 


’S ann an toiseach mìos October, 

Fhuair mi an naidheachd a leòn mi, 

'S tu ri thighinn air fòrladh, 

Ach cha robh e òrdaicht dhut tighinn dhachaigh. 


Cha tug sinn ach a ràith pòsta, 

Gus an deach thu a sheòladh, 

'S nuair a bha thu tighinn air a bhòidse 
’S ann a thòisich an Cogadh. 


Chan urrainn fios bhith aig mo mhàthair, 
No dhol a-steach nam àmhghair, 

Mur tig furtachd bhon Tì as àirde, 

Chan fhaigh mi càil bho neach air thalamh. 


Bheir mi sùil air mo chiabhag, 

Ach a bheil i ri liathadh, 

Mar tha mo chridhe air a chriathradh, 
A riamh bho fhuair mi an naidheachd, 
Dhb’fhalbh m fhalt leis an deuchainn, 
’S chan eil e idir leam na iongnadh, 

Ri cuimhneachadh air do bhriathran, 
A bha riamh leam cho taitneach. 
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Cha robh dithis fon a ghréin, 

A bha saoilsinn barrachd dhe chèile, 
‘Tha sin an-diugh ga mo cheusadh, 
'S ga mo lèireadh air an talamh. 


Chan fhaic mi tuilleadh ri m bheo thu, 
Chaidh sin innse dhomh comhladh, 
Ged as tric a bhios mi dòigheil, 

Riut ri comhradh ann am aisling. 


Ach an uair a ni mi dusgadh, 

Bidh na deoir a ruith bho m shtilean, 
Agus osnaich a bhitheas brùiteach 

A nì an dùsgadh às an cadal. 


Annella: 


Thàinig sith mu dheireadh ach bha mòran ann nach d’fhuair 


fois no sìth. Bha a phrìs ro ard, an call cho mòr. °S e creideamh 


an aon rud a bha a toirt furtachd do mhòran. 

Rugadh Ciorstaidh NicLeòid ann am Pabail ann an Leòdhas. 
Bha i pòsta aig Coinneach MacLeòid, Coinneach a Bhocs, à 
Tolastadh a Chaolais a bha na cheannard air Acadamaidh na 
Cananaich. Bha Coinneach na Chaiptean anns na Sìophortaich 


anns a Chiad Chogadh, a’ sabaid anns An Fhraing agus ann am 


Mesopotamia agus, ged a fhuair e dhachaigh sàbhailte nuair a 


sguir an Cogadh, bha Ciorstaidh a caoidh nan càirdean agus na 


caraidean nach do thill. 
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Jo: 
Cumha nan Gillean 1920 


Istibh! Tha iad a tighinn 
Pobull a Bhróin. 
Cromaibh ar cinn is silibh na dedir 
*S ann air bhur sgath-sa uile tha beò 
A tha iad a tuireadh 
’S an cridhe fo leon. 


Ach cò e 2 chuideachd 
Tha tighinn air an sail? 

An culaidhean geala ri sìoladh gu làr? 
Sin agaibh na feara a bhuadhaich sa chàs 
’S tha ’n-diugh anns na flaitheas 

An comunn nan sàr. 


Ciod e an ceòl 

Tha tighinn on phìob 

*S tha drùidheadh air m anam mar naidheachd na sith? 
Sin naidheachd nan gaisgeach gu càirdean an gaoil 
“Tha sinne gun mhulad 

Am baile na saors.” 


“Na bithibh a tuireadh 

Is sguireadh na deòir, 

‘Tha sinne sàbhailt gun dochann gun leòn 

Is tha sinn gar feitheamh aig cachlaidhean òir 
Gu giùlan bhur spiorad 

Gu dachaigh na glòir. 
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Annella: 


Chan eil e na iongnadh gu bheil deugachadh phiosan bardachd 
ann a rinneadh mu chall na h-Iolaire air madainn Latha na 
Bliadhn Ùire 1919, nuair a chaill còrr air dà cheud duine 
am beatha air creagan ris an canar Biastan Thuilm, faisg air 


Stedrnabhagh. 


Jo: 


Tarsainn a rathaid bhon taigh anns na thogadh mi bha cailleach 
a fuireach leatha fhéin. Cairistiona ’ain Duibh a chante rithe. B’ 
e a h-athair Jain Dubh Mhurchaidh Òig agus bha ceathrar mhac 
aig Iain Dubh agus a bhean Iseabail anns a Chogadh. Chaill iad 
triùir dhiubh - chaill Cairistiona triùir bhràithrean. Bhàsaich 
Tormod, a bh’ anns na Royal Engineers, ann an ospadal am 
Manchester sa Mhairt 1916. Chailleadh Murchadh, aois 30, 
a bha sna Royal Scots Fusiliers, an déidh dha a bhith air a leon 
ann am Palestine sa Ghiblein 1917. 

Bha Ruaraidh, air an robh mi edlach nuair a bha mi fas suas, 
as na Siophortaich agus bha e fhéin air a leòn agus air a ghasadh 
ged a thainig e beò tron Chogadh. Bha mac eile, Ailig John aois 
fichead, as a Chogadh air HMS Venerable. Bha e air an t-slighe 
dhachaigh nuair a chaill e bheatha as an Iolaire, agus cha deach 
a chorp a lorg a-riamh. 

Bha mac eile, Iain, ro óg airson a bhith sa Chogadh agus 
chuala e mu chall na h-Iolaire ‘s e feitheamh ri bhràthair - Ailig 
John - air a chidhe ann a Steòrnabhagh. Sgrìobh Iain am 
marbhrann seo dha. 

Air feasgar Dimàirt bha mòr fhabhar leis a ghaoith, 

Bha iomadh seòladair àlainn air an t-sràid an Caol Loch Aills’ 
Air an t-slighe gu tìr an àraich às na ceàrnaidhean bha thall 

'S iad uile tighinn air fòrladh ’s an cogadh mór air tighinn gu 
ceann. 
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*S ann an siud a bha an t-aoibhneas ann an Caol Loch Aills’ air 
oidhche Mhairt 

Gach sedltair is gach saighdear bu ghrinn ag imeachd sràid 

Le cridhealas ’s le aoidhealas gu coibhneil crathadh lamh 

'S iad uile air an turas mhór gu Steòrnabhagh nan sràid. 


Dh'fhalbh i uair a thìde ro ‘Sheila mhór nan tonn 

Cur aghaidh air an tir sin bu dileas leis na suinn 

Nuair chaill i a cùrs s ann dhìobair i, toirt sgrìob air creagan 
lom 


'S an tighinn a-steach na bliadhn úr chaidh na fiùrain ud a 


chall. 


'S ann siud bha sealladh bu chianail a bhith gan iadhadh suas 
gu traigh 

An traigh nach téid a diochuimhne dhomh gu siorraidh ri mo 
la, 

Mi fhéin a falbh gad iarraidh ’s mi sileadh sios gu lar 

Ach, oh, Ailig, cha robh sgeul ort a-muigh ri cliathaich caladh 
tamh. 


(Marbhrann le Iain Caimbeul) 
Annella: 


Tha dain a Chiad Chogaidh a iomadh aite, dearbhadh 
ma tha feum air gun tug an Cogadh Mor buaidh air gach 
coimhearsnachd, chan ann a-mhàin ann an Alba ach cho fada 
air falbh ri Ameireaga a Tuath, Afraga, Astràilia agus Sealan 
Nuadh. 

Thug e buaidh cuideachd air iomadh bard thairis air a cheud 
bliadhna a dh'fhalbh, mar eisimpleir, Somhairle MacGill-eain 
nach biodh ach trì bliadhna nuair a thàinig call Blàr Festubert 
air an Eilean Sgitheanach. 
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Dorsan gam fosgladh gu samhach 
agus gan dùnadh mar a dh'fhosgladh: 
gille no nighean, no dithis no triúir, 
gan toirt a-mach à rumannan sgoile 
agus iad ri dhol dhachaigh, 

sìos an Drochaid Mhòr, 

gu meadhan a bhaile, 

no deas gu na h-Acraichean, 

no tuath gu na Slugannan 

sìos chun a Chidhe, 

no sìos chun na Slignich, 

an ear gu Cnoc na Gaoithe 

no null an t-Sràid Dhubh. 

Gu gach taigh san robh am bròn, 
bràithrean no athraichean marbh: 
trì-deug an aon latha 

ann am baile beag Phort Rìgh, 

tri fir dheug am Port Rìgh, 

agus ioma fear eile 

eadar Tròndairnis is Slèite 

eadar Diùrainis ’s an Srath 

eadar Bràcadal is Ratharsair 

eadar Minginis is Rònaigh 

eadar Uibhist ’s Na Hearadh is Inbhir Nis. 
Dorsan gam fosgladh ’s gan dùnadh 
gu sàmhach ann an iomadh taigh 
agus a chlann a dol dhachaigh 


gu còineadh no gu tost. 


Jo: 


Cha bhiodh an cruinneachadh bàrdachd às an tug sinn na 
h-eisimpleirean a chuala sibh a-nochd ann mura biodh am 


BBC. Cha bhiodh na an leabhar eireachdail Cuimhneachan 
— Bàrdachd a Chogaidh Mhòir, a dh'fhoillsich Acair as 
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t-samhradh, agus anns a bheil corr air ceud dan a-mach as a 
chruinneachadh. 

Mar luchd-èisteachd is amharc tha e furasta dhuinn 
programan a mholadh no a chaineadh agus sin cóir a th’ againn 
uile. Ach saoil nach bu chóir dhuinn cuideachd cuimhne a 
chumail air buannachdan eile a bharrachd air programan a tha 
sinn a faighinn asa’ chis-craolaidh? Obraichean, compàirteachas 
ann am pròiseactan mar Tobar an Dualchais, cothrom Gàidhlig 
a chluinntinn gu làitheil aig daoine ann an suidheachaidhean 
far nach eil coimhearsnachd Ghàidhlig mun cuairt orra. 


Annella: 


As an dealachadh bu mhath leam gun toireadh sibh taing 
shònraichte dha Joanie Mhoireasdan agus dha Dòmhnall 
Uilleam Moireasdan. Bu mhath leinne taing a thoirt dhuibh 
pèin airson èisteachd. 
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DUALCHAS LUIBHEACH NAN GAIDHEAL 


THE GAELIC VOCABULARY AND HERITAGE 
ASSOCIATED WITH OUR NATIVE FLORA 


RUAIRIDH MACILLEATHAIN 
11mh Dùbhlachd 2015 


Tha an dualchas Gaidhlig co-cheangailte ri lusan a tha 
dùthchasach do dhAlba na uinneig do dhòigh-beatha 
thraidiseanta nan Gaidheal, agus don t-sealladh a bh’ aig 
ar sinnsirean air a chruinne-chè. Tha an càirdeas eadar a 
Ghaidhlig agus dualchas nadair na h-Alba air leth dlúth agus, 
ma tha ar canan is cultar gu bhith fallain anns na ginealaich a 
tha ri thighinn, tha e riatanach gun sgaoilear an t-edlas againn 
air briathrachas is dualchas nan lusan (agus air nadar anns an 
fharsaingeachd) air feadh na coimhearsnachd. Bha, agus tha, 
lusan air an cleachdadh ann an iomadach dóigh leis na Gaidheil 
— mar bhiadh, airson leigheas, airson dathadh is cartadh agus 
airson grunn ghnothaichean timcheall an taighe — agus tha an 
ainmean gu tric a’ samhlachadh sin. Agus tha dualchas nan 
lusan uaireannan a cur solas air a chairdeas eadar na Gaidheil 
agus pearsaichean a bhuineas do dh'eachdraidh agus creideamh, 
agus eadhon don t-saoghal os-nadarrach. 

Anns an òraid seo, bheirear sùil air cuid de lusan, preasan is 
luibhean a tha a fas air tir, eadar ceann shuas a chladaich agus 
mullaichean nam beann. Cha ghabhar a-steach feamainn, lusan 
a chladaich no craobhan. Ged a tha gach gne fa leth a nochdadh 
fo aon cheann-sgriobhaidh, tuigidh an leughadair gun robhar 
uaireannan a déanamh iomadh feum dhiubh. Bha, agus tha, 
cuid de lusan air an cleachdadh mar bhiadh agus airson dathadh 
agus leigheas agus gnothaichean eile a bharrachd. 
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Lusan a tha a Comharrachadh Raithe 


Tha grunn lusan a comharrachadh na cuthaig oir bidh iad a 
nochdadh an toiseach, no a tighinn fo bhlàth, aig an aon am sa 
thilleas an t-eun iongantach sin do dh'Alba. 'S e eisimpleir dhiubh 
Bainne na Cuthaig (Lousewort, Pedicularis sylvatica), lus beag le 
flùraichean purpaidh a tha cumanta ann an àrainnean searbh 
far am faighear mòine. Bidh cuid a deothal an t-stigha mhilis 
bhainnich bho na ditheanan nuair a nochdas iad as t-Earrach. 
'S iad lusan eile a th’ air an ainmeachadh airson na cuthaig — 
an Currac Cuthaig (Scottish bluebell no Harebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia), Flùr na Cuthaig (Cuckooflower, Cardamine 
pratensis) agus Brog na Cuthaig (Bluebell, Wild Hyacinth, 
Hyacinthoides non-scripta). Bha na Gàidheil a cleachdadh Flair 
na Cuthaig mar leigheas don tinneas thuiteamach (epilepsy) agus 
tha dàrna ainm againn air Bròg na Cuthaig — Fuath-mhuc — oir 
tha e aithnichte dhuinn nach cladhaich mucan far a bheil i 2 
fas. 

Cha robh am na bu chudromaiche do na 
seann Ghàidheil na a Bhealltainn — toiseach an 
t-samhraidh — agus cha robh comharra dhen Bhealltainn na 
bu chudromaiche na dìtheanan brèagha buidhe a nochdadh 
air Lus Buidhe Bealltainn (Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris). 
Ged a bha an lus air a chleachdadh mar leigheas airson leithid 
ceann goirt no tuaineal, agus airson bainne a bhinndeachadh, 
chan eil e aithnichte mar luibh fheumail anns an fharsaingeachd 
agus bidh crodh ga dhiùltadh. Ach leis gu bheil e buidhe, agus 
a nochdadh aig a Bhealltainn, bhathar dhen bheachd gun 
cumadh e droch bhuidseachd aig astar, agus bhiodh na seann 
Ghaidheil ga cheangal ri adharcan is earbaill cruidh agus ri 
ursainnean dorais. 

*S e fear de lusan sònraichte nan Gàidheal am Brisgean 
(Silverweed, Potentilla anserina) a th air a chomharrachadh mar 
bhrisgean beannaichte an Earraich, seachdamh aran a Ghàidheil. 
Bhite 2 dèanamh min-fhlùr de na freumhaichean tiormaichte 
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no rósta, agus a déanamh aran dheth, a bharrachd air brochan. 
Tha na freumhaichean, a tha rud beag coltach (ann an cumadh 
agus blas) ri curranan geala tana, car brisg agus’s e sin as coireach 
ris an ainm Ghàidhlig (tha dath taobh fodha nan duilleag a 
toirt dha ainm Beurla). Bhiodh daoine cuideachd a goil no a 
róstadh nam freumhaichean is gan ithe le annlan. 

Bha an lus seo, a dh'fhàsas air mhachair is air coilleagan, 
a bharrachd air talamh croite agus ceann shuas chladaichean 
moil, gu mór co-cheangailte ris an Earrach oir bhiodh daoine ga 
ithe nuair a bha biadh eile air fas gann ás dèidh a gheamhraidh. 
Chùm brisgean agus maoraich cuid anns na h-eileanan beo, às 
dèidh gun deach am fuadachadh às na taighean aca. 


Lusan a Ghabhas Ithe 


Is iomadh duine a bhios fhathast a cleachdadh Deanntag 
no Feanntag (Common Nettle, Urtica dioica) mar bhiadh, gu 
h-àraidh ann am brot tiugh air a bheil càl deanntaig. ’S iad 
na duilleagan òga as blasta airson seo agus, a rèir seann rann, 
cuiridh iad dath ri aodann duine: 


Bheir càl duilisg is càl deanntaig 
Snuadh air gruaidh mar mhadainn shamhraidh 


Bha an Deanntag air a cleachdadh gu mòr mar leigheas — airson 
duilgheadasan leis an stamaig, leis na dubhagan agus leis an 
sgamhan, agus tha i na biadh fallain, le tòrr mhèinnearach 
agus iarainn innte. Thathar a smaoineachadh gur e freumh an 
ainm feann ‘thoir rùsg bho’ oir bidh e a dèanamh bhalgan air 
craiceann duine a shuathas ris; ’s e an leigheas as fheàrr airson 
sin sùgh ùr bho dhuilleag copaig. 

Tha mòran Albannach eòlach air a, Chnò-thalmhainn 
(Pignut, Conopodium majus), luibh bheag le flùraichean bàna 
aig a bheil freumhaichean le cnapan cruinne a ghabhas ithe, 
agus a tha gu math blasta (coltach ri cnò Bhrasilianach). Tha an 
lus cumanta ann an seann phàircean is talamh feurach. 
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Ma tha duine gann de Bheothaman C, chan eil aige ach grunn 
mbhucagan (rose hips) a lorg — agus ’s ann fada a mhaireas iad air 
a phreas, mar a chuimhnicheas an seanfhacal — nuair a theirigeas 
gach meas, s math na mucagan. Gheibhear an aon uiread dhen 
bheothaman a 100g de mhucagan ’s a gheibhear a cileagram de 
liomaid! ’S e am Preas Mhucag no Preas nam Mucag a chanar 
ti Rosa canina (Dog Rose). Bhathar a cleachdadh nan duilleag 
cuideachd mar leigheas airson an ròis (erysipelas), tinneas anns a 
bheil an craiceann a’ fàs dearg. 

Ma thathar a’ coimhead airson duilleagan a chuireas blas 
geur ri sailead, chan eil càil nas fhearr na ’n lus beag cumanta 
— Samh no Sealbhag (Common Sorrel no Sourocks, Rumex 
acetosa). Bidh feadhainn ga ithe nuair a tha iad a-muigh airson 
am pathadh a chumail bhuapa. Tha sealbhag eile ag obair anns 
an aon dòigh — am Buinteagan no Sealbhag nan Caorach 
(Sheeps Sorrel, Rumex acetosella). Tha abairt shamhlachail ann an 
Uibhist a Deas — cho searbh ri sùgh nam buinteagan. Thathar a 
smaoineachadh gu bheil am facal sealbhag stèidhichte bho thùs 
air searbh, air sgàth blas nan duilleag. 

Air an làimh eile, gheibhear beagan mìlseachd às an ożighreig 
— an sùbh a dh'fhàsas air Lus nan Oighreag no Cloudberry 
(Rubus chamaemorus). °S e feireag a chanadh am bàrd ainmeil 
Donnchadh Ban Mac an t-Saoir ris, agus tha e a toirt iomradh 
air anns an dàn ainmeil aige Coire a’ Cheathaich: 


Do leacan coibhneil gu dearcach, braoileagach, 
Breac le feireagan as cruinn dearg ceann... 


Your kindly hillsides abounding in blaeberries and cowberries, 


studded with cloudberries of the roundest, reddest head... 


Faodar Biolair Uisge (Watercress, Nasturtium officinale) a 
ghabhail gun chòcaireachd ach tha cunnart ann gum faighear an 
glup (liver fluke) bhuaipe, leis gu bheil ia fàs ann an àrainnean 
fliucha. Mar sin, tha e nas sàbhailte a h-ithe mar bhrot biolarach 
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no a leithid. Tha a’ Bhiolair Uisge math mar bhiadh agus bha 
riamh fèill air am measg nan Gàidheal. A rèir Dhonnchaidh 
Bhain, bha i cumanta ann an Coire a Cheathaich: 


Tha mala ghruamach den bhiolair uaine 
Mun h-uile fuaran a th’ anns an fhonn... 


Thug Iain Camshron ann an Gaelic Names of Plants a bheachd 
gu bheil ‘biolair & ciallachadh a dainty or that which causes the 
nose to smart’, a ciallachadh an ire mhath an aon rud ris an 
Laidinn nasturtium. Anns an aon àrainn far an lorgar Biolair 
Uisge bidh Meannt an Uisge (Water Mint, Mentha aquatica) a 
fas; tha sin a déanamh ti air leth blasta. 

Bhathar a déanamh dheth gun robh cuid de lusan a 
brosnachadh acras agus ’s e fear dhiubh Lus a Chraois (Dwarf 
Cornel, Cornus suecica); tha craos a ciallachadh beul a tha làn- 
fhosgailte. Bhathar dhen bheachd gu bheil na dearcagan dearga 
ag adhbharachadh acras, agus bha sin co-cheangailte ri coltas 
nan ‘dìtheanan — flùraichean beaga dorcha air an cuairteachadh 
le bractaichean geala — a tha car coltach ri craos. Chante Doctrine 
of Signatures ann am Beurla ris a bheachd gun robh cumantas 
eadar coltas luibhe agus cumadh ball-bodhaig a comharrachadh 
mar a ghabhadh an luibh a chur gu feum ann an leigheas. Cha 
do lorg mi riamh Gàidhlig airson sin agus ’s dòcha nach robh 
am beachd sin cho làidir am measg nan Gàidheal ’s a bha e ann 
an cultaran Eòrpach eile, ach bha e aig ar sinnsirean cuideachd. 

Corra uair, tha ainm luis a comharrachadh biadh air a bheil 
ainmhidhean eile measail. °S iad eisimpleirean, Biadh nan 
Eòinean — fo-ainm airson Feada Coille (Wood sorrel, Oxalis 
acetosella) agus Biadh nan Seangan, ainm eile airson Grabhan 
nan Clach (Biting Stonecrop, Sedum acre). 
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Lusan a tha Feumail airson Leigheas 


Chan eil lus slanachaidh nas ainmeile ann an seann dualchas 
nan Gàidheal na Uil-ioc no Draoidh-lus (Mistletoe, Viscum 
album) oir sgriobh an Romanach Pliny (am fear a bu shine) 
o chionn da mhile bliadhna gun robh draoidhean Ceilteach 
ga thomhas mar choisrigte agus ga chur gu feum mar leigheas 
airson ‘a h-uile puinnsean. Cha robh na Gàidheil a dèanamh 
cus dheth mu dheireadh, oir tha e gann air a Ghàidhealtachd, 
ach bha e air a chleachdadh mar leigheas air fiabhrasan agus 
tinneas cridhe. 

Mar a bhiodh dùil bho ainm, bha Slàn-lus (Ribwort 
Plantain, Plantago lanceolata) air a chur gu feum gu mòr airson 
slànachadh, gu h-àraidh de lotan is tinneasan craicinn (’s e Lus 
an t-Slanachaidh ainm eile air). °S e an ròs a chanar ri erysipelas 
ann an Gàidhlig agus tha lus no dha ann a bhathar a cleachdadh 
airson leigheas a dhèanamh air. Am measg sin tha Lus an Ròis 
(Herb Robert, Geranium robertianum). Bhathar a goil an luis gu 
lèir ann an uisge agus ag òl an lionna (dhèanadh dà unnsa dhen 
lus pinnt de lionn). Bha e air a chleachdadh cuideachd airson na 
breac-shith (Aives) agus tinneasan eile a dh'fhàgas an craiceann 
dearg. 

Bhathar a cumail a-mach gun cuireadh Lus an Rois an 
teicheadh air cuileagan, mar a bhiodh Lus na Frainge (Tansy, 
Tanacetum vulgare) — a bly air a chur gu feum far an robh biadh. 
Bha moran a gabhail Lus na Frainge cuideachd airson faighinn 
cuidhteas chnuimhean caolain; air a Ghàidhealtachd bhiodh 
lionn air a dhèanamh dheth le bhith a cleachdadh meug no 
uisge-beatha. Gheibhear dath buidhe bho Lus na Frainge 
cuideachd. 

Bhathar ag aithneachadh gu bheil sùgh Lus Chasgadh na 
Fala (Yarrow, Achillea millefolium) feumail ann a bhith a cur 
casg air sruthadh fala. Airson stad a chur air leum-sròine, mar 
eisimpleir, bhite a blàthachadh duilleagan an luis ann am bainne 
agus a cur an lionna air taobh a-staigh nan cuinneanan le ite. 
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Bha an sùgh cuideachd air a chur gu feum air lotan craicinn 
nuair a bha fuil a sruthadh asta. 

Tha freumh goirid aig Gréim an Diabhail (Devil’s-bit 
Scabious, Succisa pratensis) agus bhathar a déanamh dheth gur 
e an diabhal a thug gréim as oir bha e goirt mun uiread de 
leigheasan a ghabhas déanamh leis an lus seo! Bhite a cagnadh 
nam freumhaichean nuair a bhite a fulang leis an dèideadh agus 
bhathar a’ leigheas grunn thinneasan craicinn leis. Chruinnich 
an Cuimreach Eideard Lhuyd beul-aithris ann an Alba gun 
laigheadh damh leònte (le saighead) air an lus agus gum biodh 
na ‘gathan air an tarraing as leis. Bhathar a cur nan duilleagan 
tioram aige gu feum airson dathadh (buidhe no uaine). 

Tha Carthan Curaidh (Valerian, Valeriana officinalis) na 
lus bréagha, le ditheanan ban-phionca, a chithear gu tric 
ann an lòintean is pàircean anns nach eil cus ionaltraidh. 
Tha cait agus radain measail air faileadh nam freumhaichean 
tiormaichte, agus bidh luchd-glacaidh radan ga chleachdadh 
anns an obair aca. Thathar a smaoineachadh gu bheil an t-ainm 
Gaidhlig co-cheangailte ris an dòigh sa bhite a cleachdadh nam 
freumhaichean airson daoine a bha troimhe-chéile a dhéanamh 
socair, réidh; tha e mar gum biodh na charthan no na charaid do 
churaidhean no gaisgich. Bithear a déanamh lionn no ti de na 
freumhaichean agus faodar a cheannach anns na bùthan slàinte 
airson bruthadh na fala ìsleachadh. 

Chan eilear & tuigsinn tùs an ainm Carra Meille, a 
Ghàidhlig air Lathyrus linifolius (Tuberous Vetch), ach thathar 
a smaoineachadh gu bheil càirdeas aige don lus Chara a lorg 
saighdearan Julius Caesar nuair a bha iad an sàs ann an sèist 
Dhyrrachium (48 RC) oir bhiodh an da lus a cur stad air 
buaidh an acrais air mac-an-duine. Ann an seann litreachas na 
Gàidhlig, ’s e corm, cairm no cuirm a bh air. 

Bhiodh na Gàidheil a’ cagnadh freumhaichean cnapach an 
luis pheasraich seo; ’s e carrachan a chanar ris na freumhaichean. 
Bha sin airson an t-acras a chumail bhuapa, cleachdadh a 
chaidh a chlàradh le Màrtainn MacllleMhartainn agus leis 
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na sgriobhadairean John Lightfoot agus Tomas Pennant o 
chionn ceudan bhliadhnaichean, ach a bhios feadhainn air a 
Ghàidhealtachd a’ leantainn chun an latha an-diugh. Sgrìobh 
MacllleMhartainn cuideachd gun robhar ga ithe airson cur às 
don ghaothaireachd, mar leigheas do thinneasan sgamhain agus 
airson faothachadh a thoirt dhaibhsan a bh’ air an daoraich. 
Chuireadh an Carra Meille blas ri leann agus uisge-beatha. 
Bhite a’ tiormachadh (no a róstadh) nam freumhaichean agus 
gan stòradh; ma tha iad air an stòradh gu math, mairidh iad 
bliadhnaichean. 

Ged as e Buidheag an t-Samhraidh a chanar mar as 
trice an-diugh ri Ranunculus acris (Meadow Buttercup), bha 
Cearban-feòir cumanta mar ainm anns an t-seann aimsir. Bha 
na seann Ghàidheil a’ cleachdadh a freumhaichean pronn, 
air am measgachadh le salann, airson fuar-litean (poultices) a 
dhèanamh a bhiodh a’ ‘tarraing’ na plàighe, agus tha Alasdair 
MacIlleMhìcheil a toirt cunntas dhuinn mun lus seo a bhith air 
a chleachdadh le feadhainn aig an robh an ‘t-eòlas’ air casgadh 
fala (a rinn leigheas gun a bhith a buntainn ris an euslainteach). 

Corra uair, bidh ainm Gàidhlig luis a tighinn bhon Bheurla 
agus tha Saiste Coille na eisimpleir dhe sin, le ainm a tighinn 
gu dìreach bho Wood Sage (Teucrium scorodonia). Tha an lus 
cumanta gu leòr air a Ghàidhealtachd agus gu traidiseanta 
bhiodh na Gàidheil ga chleachdadh ann am fuar-lite mar 
leigheas air ceann goirt. Tha Màrtainn MacllleMhartainn ag 
innse dhuinn gun robhar ga chur ann an cluasan caorach is eich 
airson fradharc a thoirt air ais do bheathach a bh air a dhol dall, 
agus gun robhar ga thoirt gu eich airson cur as do chnuimhean- 
caolain. 

Airson tinneasan sùla bhiodh daoine gu tric a cleachdadh 
flùraichean is duilleagan Soillse nan Súl (Eyebright, Euphrasia 
officinalis) agus tha ainm an luis anns an dà chànan g 
comharrachadh sin (’s e eisimpleir eile a th ann dhen Doctrine 
of Signatures oir bhathar dèanamh dheth gu bheil am flùr 


coltach ri sùil). Ged a tha e beag, tha e cumanta, agus e a’ fas an 
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da chuid gu h-ard anns na beanntan agus air talamh iosal. Gu 
tric, bhite a goil an luis ann am bainne, agus bhiodh an lionn 
air a chur air an t-sùil le ite ghlan. 

Ged a tha an samhladh ann — ‘cho searbh ri sùgh an tr- 
bhilich’ — tha fèill mhòr fhathast air an lus seo (Bogbean, 
Menyanthes trifoliata), a lorgar ann an lochain air feadh Alba. 
'S e Tri-bhileach an t-ainm as cumanta air, ach tha feadhainn 
eòlach air mar Lus nan Laogh, Luibh nan Tri Bheann no Ponair 
Chapaill. Bithear a goil an luis airson tine mhòr agus a sìoladh 
an lionna agus ga storadh airson a gheamhraidh. Bidh daoine 
ag òl beagan dheth gach latha mar dhóigh gus cumail fallain, 
agus tha e na leigheas do dhroch chasadaich agus ceann goirt. 
Anns an t-seann aimsir, bhiodh cuid a smocadh nan duilleagan 
agus bhiodh fuar-lite dheth feumail mar fhaothachadh do 
dh'iasgairean a bha a’ fulang craiceann briste bho bhith 2 
tarraing is ag obair le lìn is ròpan. 

Chan e a-mhàin daoine a tha a’ faighinn leigheas le lusan 
dùthchasach oir bhite a cleachdadh cuid dhiubh an aghaidh 
tinneas ann an sprèidh. A rèir Dhùghlais Chlyne ann an Gaelic 
Names for Flowers and Plants, bha Lus a Chrùbain (Field 
Gentian, Gentianella campestris) èifeachdach an aghaidh tinneas 
cruidh air an robh an crùban, anns a bheil na casan-deiridh agus 
na casan-toisich air an tarraing a dh'ionnsaigh a chèile, mar gum 
biodh le ròp. Tha Creamh air an lus seo uaireannan agus ’s e sin a 
th’ aig Donnchadh Bàn anns a bhàrdachd aige. Ach tha daoine 
nas eòlaiche air Creamh mar ainm airson Allium ursinum 
(Wild Garlic). Bidh feadhainn fhathast a cur dhuilleagan dhen 
chreamh ann an saileadan ach bhiodh na seann daoine ga 
chleachdadh mar leigheas do chlachan domblais agus clachan 
dubhagain. Bha deagh bheachd aca air an lus seo, a rèir an 
t-seanfhacail: 
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Is leigheas air gach tinneas creamh is im a’ Mhaigh; òl am 
fochair sin bainne ghobhar ban. 


Mus fhag sinn leigheas, feumaidh sinn toirt an aire gu bheil cuid 
de lusan dùthchasach puinnseanta, agus chan eil gin dhiubh 
nas cunnartaiche na ’°’n Iteodha (Hemlock, Conium maculatum). 
Tha Iain Camshron ag ràdh gur e ite freumh a h-ainm oir tha 
a duilleagan car iteach. Ann an Uibhist, ge-tà, ’s e an Curran 
Cruaidh a th’ air, agus tha cunntas aig MacllleMhartainn de 
dh'fhear ann an Talaisgeir san Eilean Sgitheanach a dh'ith am 
freumh oir bha e dhen bheachd gur e an Curran Fiadhain 
(Wild Carrot, Daucus carota) a bh ann. Dh’fhas e air leth tinn, 
ach gu fortanach rinneadh leigheas air le bainne teth agus uisge- 
beatha. A rèir choltais, bha na seann Ghàidheil a cleachdadh 
iteodha air taobh a-muigh na bodhaig, feuch ceallan aillseach 
a mharbhadh. 

Gabhaidh freumhaichean a Churrain Fhiadhain ithe nuair 
a tha iad òg ach bidh iad a fàs fiodhach. Far an robh an lus 
seo cumanta ann an Uibhist, bhite ga ithe, ach bha e na bu 
chudromaiche don phoball mar phàirt de chomharrachadh Fèill 
Mìcheil aig deireadh na Sultaine. Tha cunntas air leth dhen 
ghnothach anns a chiad leabhar de Charmina Gadelica. 


Ceanglaichean ri Creideamh agus Naoimh 


Tha prìomh naomh nan Gàidheal, Calum Cille, air a 
chuimhneachadh ann an lus beag brèagha air a bheil flùraichean 
buidhe. Bha, agus tha, Lus Chaluim Chille (Slender St John’s 
Wort, Hypericum pulchrum) air a chleachdadh airson misneachd 
a thoirt do dhaoine a tha a fulang eagal no mì-chinnt agus 
thathar ag innse sgeulachd mu bhuachaille òg ann am Muile air 
an robh eagal ro na madaidhean-allaidh. Chuir Calum Cille bad 
dhen lus seo fo achlais a’ bhalaich agus fhuair an gille misneachd 
gu leòr gus falbh chun a mhonaidh. B’ e an cleachdadh aig 
na Gàidheil an uair sin an lus seo a chur fon achlais chlì — às 
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an tigeadh stuthan ceimigeach don bhodhaig — agus ’s e sin as 
coireach gur e Achlasan Chaluim Chille a th aig cuid air an lus 
seo mar ainm. Bha daoine dhen bheachd gun robh e ag obair 
cuideachd an aghaidh na droch shtla agus droch bhuidseachd. 
’S docha gur e an t-àm a thig e fo bhlàth — ann am meadhan an 
t-samhraidh — as coireach ris 2 cheangal a th aige don naomh 


oir tha Feill Chaluim Chille air 9 Ogmhios. 


Tha an Dris (Bramble, Rubus fruticosus) droighneach agus tha i 
a nochdadh mar sin ann an grunn sheanfhaclan, leithid: 


Is fhearr an dris na ’n droigheann, 

Is fhearr an droigheann na ’n Donas, 
Am fear a rachadh san dris dhomh, 
Rachainn san droigheann dha. 


(droigheann: blackthorn) 


Ge-ta, tha deagh bheachd aig na Gaidheil air a phreas seo agus 
chan e a-mhain na smeuran milis as coireach ri sin. Thathar ag 
ràdh gun do chleachd Ìosa slat drise airson cabhag a chur air asal 
air an rathad a dh'Terusalem agus airson luchd-malairt an airgid 
a sgitirsadh as an teampall (Mata 21:12). Air sgath sin, ’s e an 
dris bheannaichte a bhathar a gabhail air anns an t-seann aimsir. 

Bha Naomh Brìde (no Brìghde) uaireigin cho dlùth ris na 
Crìosdaidhean Gàidhealach ’s gun robhar a gabhail ‘Moire nan 
Gàidheal’ oirre, agus ’s iomadh baile ann an Alba air a bheil 
‘Cille Brìde mar ainm. Ged a tha ìomhaigheachd Brìde co- 
cheangailte ri Naomh Brìde Chill Dara (ca. 452-524), buinidh 
a tùsan do linn nam pàganach, agus Brìde na ban-dia airson 
ràith an Earraich. 

’S e an lus as làidire a tha ceangailte rithe am Bearnan Bride 
(Dandelion, Taraxacum officinale). °S e Latha Fèill Bride a chiad 
latha dhen Ghearran, toiseach an Farraich, agus fear de na ceithir 
làithean ceann-ràithe a bha bunaiteach do mhìosachan nan 
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seann Ghaidheal (bha e letheach-slighe eadar Latha na Samhna 
agus Latha na Bealltainne). Tha an lus seo a nochdadh fo bhlàth 
as t-Earrach, agus tha duil gur e sin as coireach gu bheilear a 
ceangal Bride ris. Ach thathar ag radh gu bheil coltas an luis 
a samhlachadh Bride — gu bheil na blathan a comharrachadh 
an teine a bha a dol gun sgur aig taigh nan cailleachan-dubha 
a stèidhich i ann an Èirinn, agus gu bheil an sùgh bainneach 2 
cuimhneachadh mar a bheireadh Bride fhèin bainne do dh'uain. 
Tha cuid dhen bheachd cuideachd gu bheil am flùr mór, cruinn, 
buidhe coltach ris a ghréin agus, mar sin, na shamhla de Bhride 
agus a ráith — an t-Earrach. Tha beàrnan ann an ainm an luis a 
comharrachadh cumadh fiaclach — no bearnach — nan duilleag. 

Bhiodh na Gàidheil 2 déanamh nàdar de chofaidh de na 
freumhaichean, as déidh dhaibh an tiormachadh, an róstadh 
agus am pronnadh. Ann an Gleanna Comhann, bhathar ag ithe 
duilleagan Bearnan-Bride eadar aran is im mar leigheas airson 
neasgaid-stamaig (stomach ulcer), Bha — agus tha — daoine 
a tuigsinn gum bi an lus seo a toirt orra a bhith a múnadh; 
mar sin bha e air a chleachdadh mar leigheas airson tinneasan 
nan dubhag. Lorgar am Bearnan Bride anns a’ bhàrdachd aig 
Donnchadh Ban. 

Chan eil Naomh Padraig cho ainmeil ann an Alba ’s a tha e 
ann an Eirinn ach tha e air a chuimhneachadh againn ann am 
fear de na slan-lusan (p/antains) a tha cumanta ann an Alba — 
Cuach Phadraig (Greater Plantain, Plantago major). Tha an lus 
seo a fas ann an àrainnean nan Gàidheal ann an Alba Nuaidh 
cho math ri Alba fhèin, agus ’s e Cuach Phàdraig a th aig na 
Gàidheil air thall an sin cuideachd. 

Bha na duilleagan air an cleachdadh gu traidiseanta gus 
leigheas a dhéanamh air lotan is brisidhean craicinn, agus tha 
an sùgh a cur bacadh air sruthadh fala. Chlàr an sagart, Mgr 
Ailein Dòmhnallach, ann an Gaelic Words and Expressions from 
South Uist and Eriskay, gan robh buadhan eadar-dhealaichte aig 
gach taobh dhen duilleig — bha aon taobh ‘gu leigheas’ agus 
am fear eile ‘gu tarraing’ (mar fhuar-lite). Chaidh a chlaradh le 
Murchadh MacNéill ann an Colonsay: One of the Hebrides gun 
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robhar a cruinneachadh nan gasan flùranach nuair a bha iad 
fhathast uaine agus gan cumail airson edin bheaga a bh’ aca ann 
an céidsichean a bhiathadh. 

Ged a tha an t-Seamrag (Clovers, Trifolium spp) co-cheangailte 
gu mor ri Naomh Padraig, agus i na comharra dhen Trianaid 
Naoimh, bha móran ann an Alba cuideachd ga ceangal ri 
Moire, agus tha orthannan bréagha ann an Carmina Gadelica 
a tha a-mach air Seamrag nam Buadh. Bhathar cuideachd a 
dèanamh ceangal eadar Moire agus Copan an Dritichd (Lady’- 
mantle, Alchemilla vulgaris) oir ’s e ainm eile air Fallaing Moire 
(leis an aon chiall ris @ Bheurla). Ach tha Copan an Driùchd 
air leth ciallach agus snog mar ainm oir bidh an lus seo a cur 
uisge a-mach às na duilleagan aige eadhon air latha tioram, agus 
bidh e a cruinneachadh ann am meadhan nan duilleag mar 
bhoinneagan dealta. Bha daoine dhen bheachd gun cuireadh an 
‘driùchd’ sin ri bòidhchead gnùise nam biodh e air a shuathadh 
air a ghruaidh. 

Tha mòran lusan eile a cuimhneachadh Moire: Meangan 
Moire (Alpine Ladys-mantle, Alchemilla alpina), Raineach 
Moire (Common Lady Fern, Athyrium felix-femina), Gairleag 
Moire (Wild Onion, Allium vineale), Spionan Moire (Parsley- 
piert, Aphanes arvensis), Sgeachag Moire (Nodding Bur- 
marigold, Bidens cernua), Fineal Moire (Flixweed, Descurainia 
sophia), Seamrag Moire (Yellow Pimpernel, Lysimachia 
nemorum), Gruag Moire (Goldilocks Buttercup, Ranunculus 
auricomus), Coinneal Moire (Great Mullein, Verbascum thapsus) 
agus Fothannan Moire (Milk Thistle, Silybum marianum). 

Chan eil e uile gu léir soilleir carson a tha iad seo air an 
ainmeachadh airson Moire ach ’s dòcha gu bheil iad co- 
cheangailte ris Chèitean oir bha an Eaglais Chaitligeach aig 
aon am a comharrachadh a Chéitein mar mhios Moire. Agus, 
có aige tha fios, s dócha gun robh ceangal na bu shine eadar 
cuid de na lusan seo agus Bealltainn nam pàganach mus tug a 


Chriosdachd buaidh air a’ phoball. 
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Gu traidiseanta bha droch chliù air cuid de lusan, agus ceangal 
ga dhèanamh le stòiridh as a’ Bhìoball. °S e @ Chuile (Common 
Reed, Phragmites australis) fear dhiubh oir ann am Marc 15:36 
thathar ag radh gun deach deoch de dh’fhion geur a thoirt 
do dh’losa Crìosda le slat cuilce nuair a bha e air a’ chrann- 
cheusaidh. Tha i aithnichte mar sin mar cuile gun bheannachd 


no cuilc an fhuais (fhuathais): 


Æ chuilc gun bheannachd, a' chuilc gun bhuaidh, 

Æ chuilc le ’n tugadh deoch an fhua’is, 

Gach gaoth tha sraon thar chnoc is chluan, 

Toir’ gaoir an aoig, tro chuilc an fhuais, tro chuilc an fhua is! 


Ceanglaichean ri Os-nadarrachd agus na Sithichean 


Chan eil lus ann an Alba aig a bheil ceanglaichean nas làidire 
do na sìthichean, co-dhiù ann an inntinn nan seann Ghàidheal, 
na Lus nam Ban-sith (Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea). Tha 
farsaingeachd de dh’ainmean eile air an luibh chumanta seo 
— Meuran a Bhàis, Meuran nan Cailleachan Marbha, Cìoch na 
Mna-sith, Ciochan nan Cailleachan Marbha agus Cluig na Mnà- 
sìth — agus tha iad uile co-cheangailte ris na sìthichean no ri bàs. 
Tha stuthan ceimigeach air leth làidir ann, a’ gabhail a-steach 
digitalis — droga a bheir buaidh mhòr air a’ chridhe. Bhathar 
a cleachdadh Lus nam Ban-sith mar ‘leigheas airson tinneasan 
ann am pàistean a bh’ air an adhbharachadh (ma b’ fhìor) leis na 
sìthichean. Nam bite a feuchainn ri ‘tàcharan a chur ceart leis, 
bha teans ann gum faigheadh an t-euslainteach bàs air sgàth 
dòs ro làidir dhen droga. Bha na duilleagan air an cleachdadh 
cuideachd mar leigheas do thinneasan craicinn. 

'S e lus eile a tha gu mòr ceangailte ris na sìthichean, air 
sgàth ’s gu bheil stuthan ceimigeach ann a tha laidir, Lion 
nam Ban-sith (Fairy Flax, Linum catharticum), a bh air a 
chleachdadh airson an caolan fhalamhachadh agus airson 
leigheas a dhèanamh air duilgheadasan co-cheangailte ris an 
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fhuil-mhiosa (’s e an Lus Miosach ainm eile air). Agus bhathar 
a déanamh dheth gum biodh Siabann nam Ban-sith (Heath 
Milkwort, Polygala serpyllifolia) air a chleachdadh airson bainne 
a dhèanamh saor bho gheasaibh nan sìthichean. Thathar 
ag ràdh gun dèanar cop às na duilleagan nuair a thathar gan 
suathadh gu neartmhor. 

Anns na h-Eileanan A-muigh, bhathar a creidsinn gum 
biodh na sìthichean a gabhail fasgadh ri taobh a Bhuaghallain 
(Common Ragwort, Senecio jacobea). Air oidhche stoirmeil, 
bhiodh na sìthichean a’ marcachd air na cuiseagan, agus 
iad a’ siubhal eadar Alba is Èirinn, agus eadar Alba is Eilean 
Mhanainn. 

Gu hitheil, bhathar a cur a’ bhuaghallain (gun dìtheanan) 
am measg an fheòir thioraim ann an cruachan airson luchan 
is radain a chumail air falbh. Bhathar a faighinn dath buidhe 
bhuaithe cuideachd agus bhite ga chleachdadh mar shlat- 
smachdachaidh airson crodh, eich ... agus clann! Chruinnich 
Alasdair MacIlleMhìcheil an rann a leanas, anns a bheil màthair 
mharbh anns an uaigh a trod ri bean ùr an duine aice oir tha 
i ro chruaidh air a chloinn aice (s e Am Buagharlan a ghabh 


esan air an lus): 


A Bhuagharlain! A Bhuagharlain 

’S a bhean a bhuail am buagharlan 

Nan èireadh marbh na h-uaghacha, 
Bhiodh cuimhn' air bualadh buagharlain. 


'S e luibh bheag iongantach a tha sa Mhothan (Bog Violet, 
Pinguicula vulgaris). Mar as trice, chithear e ann an arainnean 
fliucha, searbh ach far nach eil cus mòine ann, agus an talamh 
briste. Tha na duilleagan leatharach agus buidhe, agus bidh iad 
a glacadh mheanbh-fhridean. Air sgath nan stuthan ceimigeach 
annta, bhathar ga chleachdadh air a Ghàidhealtachd airson 
bainne a bhinndeachadh agus airson bàrr a thigheachadh, a 
bharrachd air faothachadh a thoirt do chìochan a bha goirt. 
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Ach tha am mothan am measg na feadhainn as sònraichte a th 
ann do na Gaidheil oir bhathar ga thomhas mar lus draoidheil. 
Bhathar ag radh, nam biodh boireannach a dol air aon ghlùin, 
a spionadh is a’ sniomh ri chéile nam freumhaichean aig naoi 
mothain agus gan cur ann am beul caileig, gum biodh an ath 
dhuine a gheibheadh pòg bhon chaileig dìleas dhi gu sìorraidh! 
Agus bhathar a creidsinn, nan itheadh bò mòthan gum biodh i 
air a dìon an aghaidh droch gheasan. Duine sam bith a dh'òladh 
bainne no a dh'itheadh càise aig a leithid de bhoin, bhiodh e air 
a dhìon bho gach droch gheas cuideachd. 

Bha Garbhag an t-Slèibhe (Fir Clubmoss, Huperzia selago) 
car coltach ris a, mhóthan anns an t-seagh ’s gun robhar ga 
tomhas mar lus seunta a bhiodh a dìon duine a chumadh pìos 
dhith na phòcaid. Seo rann à Carmina Gadelica: 


Garbhag an t-Sléibh’ air mo shiubhal, 

Chan èirich dhomh beud no pudhar, 

Cha mharbh garmaisg, cha dearg iubhar mi, 
Cha riab grianuisg no glaislig uidhir mi. 


The clubmoss is on my person, No harm or mishap can befall me, 
No sprite shall slay me, no arrow shall wound me, No fay nor dun 
water-nymph shall tear me 


Tha an cleachdadh sin a dol air ais gu am nan draoidhean 
Ceilteach ri linn Pliny agus tha fianais à làrach airceòlach ann am 
Peairt a’ sealltainn gun robhar ga cur gu feum ann an Alba ann 
an dathadh clò (mar mhordant) cho fad’ air ais ris na Meadhan- 
aoisean. Eadhon tràth anns an fhicheadamh linn, a rèir Mary 
Beith ann an Healing Threads, bha cuid air 2 Ghàidhealtachd a 
cruinneachadh Garbhag an t-Slèibhe sa mhonadh airson lionn 
a dhèanamh a chumadh craiceann bhoireannach is chaileagan 
mìn agus snog. 
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Ceanglaichean ri Gaisgich is Pearsaichean Eachdraidheil 


Tha Crios Chú Chulainn (Meadowsweet, Filipendula ulmaria) 
am measg nan lusan as priseile do Ghaidheil na h-Alba oir tha 
e ag ainmeachadh a ghaisgich Ultaich, Cu Chulainn, a chuir 
seachad tine anns an Eilean Sgitheanach a faighinn eòlas air 
sabaid bhon bhana-ghaisgich Sgathach ann an Caisteal Dhún 
Sgàthaich ann an Slèite (co-dhiù, a réir beul-aithris). Tha am 
bard ainmeil Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair ag ainmeachadh 
an luis seo ann an Oran an t-Samhraidh (sgriobhte timcheall 
air 1738) agus tha dùil gur e fior sheann ainm a th’ ann. Tha e 
co-cheangailte ri Cù Chulainn oir bhathar ga chleachdadh mar 
leigheas airson fiabhras agus gu h-àraidh airson a chuthaich — 
agus rinneadh leigheas air a’ ghaisgeach Ghàidhealach leis. Bha 
an lus seo, a tha air leth cumanta ann an lòintean is pàircean 
fliucha, air a chur gu feum cuideachd airson dathadh (na 
freumhaichean) agus airson leigheas a dhèanamh air an lòinidh 
(na flùraichean). 

Chan eil dualchas Rìgh Artair cho làidir aig na Gàidheil ’s a 
tha e aig na Cuimrich ach tha lus againn a tha a comharrachadh, 
’s dòcha, mac Artair. °S e sin Lus Mhic Rìgh Bhreatainn 
(Wild Thyme, Thymus polytrichus) no airson ainm slàn a thoirt 
dha — Lus Mhic Righ Bhreatainn Bheag nan Gleann. Thathar a 
dèanamh tuairisgeul dheth mar ‘an lus as lugha leis an ainm as 
fhaide’! Leis an fhìrinn innse, chan eilear cinnteach an e Artair 
an Rìgh Breatannach anns an ainm ach tha e inntinneach gu 
bheil an lus seo na shuaicheantas do Chloinn ’ic Artair, fear de 
na fineachan Albannach as sine a th’ ann. 

Gu practaigeach, bhiodh na Gàidheil a’ cleachdadh an luis 
seo, a tha ri lorg air slèibhtean air feadh Alba, mar leigheas do 
throm-laighe le bhith ag òl tì dheth no ga chur fon chluasaig. 
Bha e feumail dhaibhsan a bha a fulang le nearbhachd agus 
bhite ga chur am measg aodaich airson fàileadh math a thoirt 


dha. Gheibhear dath purpaidh bho na dìtheanan cuideachd. 
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'S e Lus nan Laoch a chanar ann an Gáidhlig ri Roseroot (Sedum 
rosea). Leis gu bheil caoraich is fèidh measail air, tha e ri lorg 
gu tric a-mhain air creagan casa agus thathar ag radh gu feum 
neach a bhith na laoch airson a chruinneachadh! Tha feadhainn 
eile dhen bheachd gun robh na seann Lochlannaich ag ithe 
nan riosoman aca airson neart bodhaig is neart inntinn a thoirt 
dhaibh, agus gur e sin as coireach ri ainm, ged a tha e claraichte 
mar Lus nan Laogh (ciall gu math eadar-dhealaichte!) anns an 
ochdamh linn deug oir bhathar ga chleachdadh mar leigheas 


airson laoigh air an robh tinneas stamaig. 
Lusan a tha Feumail airson Dathadh 


Ged as e Lus an Leasaich a chanas moran ri Galium verum 
(Ladys Bedstraw), lus beag brèagha le flùraichean beaga buidhe, 
a comharrachadh mar a bha e air a chur gu feum ann a bhith 
a binndeachadh bainne (tha ‘leasach an seo a’ ciallachadh 
rennet), s e Rù no Rudha a chanar ris ann an Uibhist, far an 
robh na freumhaichean air an cleachdadh airson dath ruaidh 
is deirg fhaighinn (tha an t-ainm co-cheangailte ri ruadh). 
Bha uiread de dh’fhéill air (oir bha na seann Ghàidheil air leth 
measail air an dath dheirg), agus gun robh cron air a dhèanamh 
air na machraichean leis an uiread a bh air a toirt às, s gun 
robh uachdarain a cur stad air an spìonadh. Bhiodh maoir 
is baillidhean eadhon a coimhead air clò nam breabadairean 
airson déanamh cinnteach nach robh iad a cleachdadh snàth a 
bh air dathadh leis an rù. 

Tha 2 Chopag (Docken, Rumex spp.) feumail airson dathan 
dorcha donna fhaighinn (le freumhaichean air an goil ann am 
poit iarainn). Bidh na duilleagan cuideachd a neartachadh 
dhathan eile. Gabhaidh e a chleachdadh airson faothachadh a 
thoirt do dhaoine a tha a fulang ghathan aig seillean no deanntag, 
agus bha muinntir Loch Abar a dèanamh cungaidh-leighis le 
bhith a goil freumhaichean copaig agus ga mheasgachadh le 


cèir-sheillein agus ìm. 
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Gheibhear dath buidhe bho Pheasair a Mhadaidh Ruaidh 
(Common Birds-foot-trefoil, Lotus corniculatus). Ann an 
Colbhasa, bhathar dhen bheachd gu bheil crodh measail air 
agus gun dèan e im nas buidhe na ’n àbhaist; mar sin tha ainm 
bréagha air an lus anns an eilean sin — Blathan Buidhe nam Bo. 

'S e dath purpaidh a gheibhear bho Lus na Feannaig 
(Crowberry, Empetrum nigrum). Bidh cearcan-fraoich agus 
tàrmachain ag ithe nan dearcan dubha aig an lus seo — a tha a 
fas sa mhonadh agus air slèibhtean — ach tha iad air leth searbh, 
ged a nithear silidh is deoch-laidir leotha ann an Lochlann agus 
Ameireagaidh a Tuath. Tha Lus nam Braoileag (Cowderry, 
Vaccinium vitis-idaea) cairdeach dha ach ’s e dath buidhe a 
gheibhear as. Tha an lus seo cumanta ann an coilltean giuthais 
taobh an ear na Gaidhealtachd, ach nas cumanta buileach ann 
an coilltean Lochlainn, far a bheilear & gabhail Lingonberry air 
na dearcan. Ann an cuid de sgìrean tha braoileag a seasamh 
airson measan Lus nan Dearc (Blaeberry, Vaccinium myrtillus), 
ged a tha dearc, dearcag, caora-mhitheag agus fiadhag ann mar 
ainmean cuideachd. Chithear an lus seo ainmichte gu cumanta 
air na mapaichean mar dearc no dearcag leithid ann an Sliabh 
nan Dearc (Cinn Tire) agus Creag nan Dearcag (Ros an Iar). Bha, 
agus tha, na Gàidheil a’ cleachdadh an luis seo gu mòr — mar 
bhiadh agus ti, airson leigheas a dhèanamh air a’ bhuinnich 
agus airson blas math a thoirt do dh’uisge-beatha. Gheibhear 
dath purpaidh bhuaithe. 

Chan eil an Duilleag Bhàite Bhàn (White Water- 
lily Nymphaea alba) furasta a bhuain, gu seachd àraidh a 
freumhaichean, ach bha i air leth feumail ann an dathadh clò air 
a Ghàidhealtachd — airson dubh fhaighinn. Uaireannan bhiodh 
daoine a feitheamh gus an ruigeadh na lochain anns an robh 
an lus a fàs an ire as isle as t-samhradh mus spìonadh iad na 
freumhaichean len casan. Sgrìobh an sgrìobhadair Ròmanach 
Dioscorides gun robh na freumhaichean (aig an lus seo ann 
am Breatainn) èifeachdach ann a bhith a cur stad air na 
saighdearan aige bho bhith a’ faighinn aislingean drabasta air an 
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oidhche, ach chan eil e soilleir an robh a leithid de chleachdadh 
no tuigse aig na Gaidheil! 

Tha Roid (Bog Myrtle, Myrica gale) air a chleachdadh le 
feadhainn a tha measail air dathadh nadarrach agus bha e air a 
chur gu feum airson dathadh a Chlò Mhòir suas gu na 1970an; 
gheibhear buidhe, ruadh, donn is uaine bhuaithe. Bhiodh na 
seann daoine ga chur am measg stuth leapa airson deargadan a 
chumail air falbh, agus tha daoine a creidsinn fhathast gun cuir 
e bacadh air a mheanbh-chuileig. 


Lusan le Feuman Sònraichte 


Far nach robh rùsg na craoibhe-daraich ri fhaighinn, bhite a 
buain freumhaichean Cairt Làir (Tormentil, Potentilla erecta) 
ann am mòran àiteachan airson a bhith a cartadh leathair agus 
lin iasgairean — ach bheireadh e ùine mhòr gu leòr fhaighinn 
oir tha an lus gu math beag. Tha an cleachdadh a mìneachadh 
ainm — ‘rùsg na talmhainn. Tha Braonan air an lus seo mar 
ainm cuideachd, agus tha dùil gur e a th’ air ainmeachadh ann 
an leithid Cnoc nam Braonan (Bracadal an Eilein Sgitheanaich) 
agus Tòrr nam Braonan (Srath Fharair). Bha na freumhaichean 
air an goil ann am bainne no uisge airson deoch a dhèanamh a 
bhiodh na leigheas don bhuinnich agus don bhuinnich mhòir 
(dysentery). 

Bha Lus na Siochaint (Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria) 
cuideachd feumail airson leathar a chartadh, agus tha e mòran 
nas motha na Cairt Làir, ged nach eil e cho cumanta. Bha e 
air a chleachdadh cuideachd airson fuil a chasg, mar leigheas 
do sgòrnan goirt agus airson cungaidh a bheireadh faothachadh 
do bhalgain is lotan, ach tha ainm brèagha co-cheangailte ris a 
bheachd gun lùghdaicheadh e mì-rian eadar na daoine a bha a 
fuireach còmhla fon aon chabar. 

Bhiodh boireannaich a cleachdadh grunn lusan mar mhaise- 
ghnùise anns an t-seann aimsir. Nam measg bha an Dail- 
chuach no Sail-chuach (Common Dog Violet, Viola riviniana). 
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Tha seann rann ga moladh: 


Sail chuach is bainne ghobhar 
Suath ri d aghaidh 
’S chan eil mac righ air an domhan 


Nach bi air do dhèidh! 


Ann am meadhan na Gaidhealtachd, eadar Athall agus Srath 
Spe, bha cróladh uaireigin na spórs geamhraidh, agus raon- 
deighe no lochan aig cha mhor gach baile air a shon. Airson 
nan sguaban, bha Bealaidh (Broom, Cytisus scoparius) air a 
chleachdadh gu tric, agus bidh cuid fhathast & gabhail Sguab 
air mar ainm (coltach ri Broom ann am Beurla). Tha bealaidh 
feumail cuideachd airson dathadh (uaine is buidhe) agus bhathar 
a dèanamh nàdar de chofaidh le sil a bh’ air am pronnadh agus 
air an róstadh. Ach tha stuthan puinnseanta anns a phreas seo 
agus feumar a bhith faiceallach leis. 

Nuair nach robh aodach nan daoine cho math ’s a tha e an- 
diugh, bhiodh buachaillean uaireannan a cur Fraoch (Heather, 
Calluna vulgaris) nan cuid sheacaidean is briogais airson an cumail 
blath, agus bha e air a chleachdadh gu tric ann am bobhstairean. 
Bhathar a’ dèanamh leann agus ti de na flùraichean cuideachd. 
‘Tha da sheòrsa eile de fhraoch ann — Fraoch a2 Bhadain (Bell 
Heather, Erica cinerea) aig a bheil duilleagan beaga a tha a’ fas 
ann am badain, agus am Fraoch Frangach (Cross-leaved Heath, 
Erica tetralix). Bha am Fraoch Frangach feumail airson a bhith a 
sgùradh phoitean oir chan eil e cus ro chruaidh. Bhathar a cur 
na h-Earbaill Eich (Horsetails, Equisetum spp) gu feum anns an 
aon dóigh air a Ghaidhealtachd; tha torr sileaca anns na ceallan 
aca a tha gan dèanamh freagarrach airson sgùradh. 

Bhathar a dèanamh dheth gun robh an Canach no Canach 
an t-Slèibhe (Bog Cotton, Eriophorum spp gu h-àraidh E. 
angustifolium) math ann an cluasagan agus chruinnich Alasdair 
MacIlleMhìcheil beul-aithris nach robhar a tomhas gum biodh 
nighean Ghàidhealach airidh air pòsadh gus ‘an dèanadh i lèine 
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canaich dha leannan agus paidhir stocainnean dhi fhèin — ged 
nach eil e soilleir cia mheud boireannach òg a choilean sin ann 
an da-rìreabh! Thathar a smaoineachadh gu bheil am facal 
canach a tighinn bho sheann fhreumh a tha a ciallachadh ‘geal’, 
agus canar fhathast gu bheil rudeigin ‘cho geal ris a chanach’. 

Nuair a tha Còinneach (Mosses, a gabhail a-steach Sphagnum 
spp) tioram, faodar a cur gu feum mar choilce (stuth leapa a thèid 
fon neach-cadail) agus bha an Fhèinn gu math measail air, a rèir 
beul-aithris. Bha e feumail cuideachd ann am bobhstairean aig 
leanaban agus feadhainn nach b’ urrainn smachd a chumail air 
an aotraman. Bhathar a cleachdadh na Coinnich Dheirg airson 
faothachadh a thoirt do chasan goirte luchd-siubhail. Bha i air 
a goil ann an uisge agus bhathar a’ cleachdadh an uisge ann an 
amar-coise nuair a bha e fhathast blàth. Ged as e Còinneach 
a chanas Gàidheil na h-Alba an-diugh, ’s e Caonach a th aig 
muinntir na h-Èireann air (tha caoineach againn ann am faclair 
Dwelly) agus tha amharas ann gur e sin an seann dreach agus gu 
bheil e co-cheangailte ri caoin (min). 

Bhiodh an Fhèinn a cleachdadh ùr-luachair mar choilce, a 
rèir beul-aithris. Bha Luachair (Rushes, Juncus spp) cuideachd 
air a chleachdadh airson tughadh ach tha ainm Gàidhlig, a tha a 
ciallachadh ‘rud a nì solas’, co-cheangailte ris mar a chuireadh e 
gu feum airson nàdar de choinneal a dhèanamh, agus an roiseag 
am broinn a’ ghas air a bhogadh ann an geir. 

Tha grunn ainmean Gàidhlig brèagha air Drosera rotundifolia 
(Round-leaved Sundew), leithid Ròs an t-Solais, Driùchd na 
Maidne agus Driùchdan Monaidh. Tha iad uile co-cheangailte 
ris mar a dheàlraicheas solas na grèine tro bhoinneagan de 
lionn leanailteach air na duilleagan — a ghlacas meanbh- 
fhrìdean a mhonaidh ’s nam boglaichean. Bhathar ag aithris 
ann an Colbhasa gum biodh cuid de bhoireannaich a cur nan 
stuthan ceimigeach anns na duilleagan gu feum; bhiodh iad 2 
measgachadh an t-sùgha le bainne agus ga chur air an craiceann, 
feuch faighinn cuidhteas a bhreacaidh-sheunain agus buaidh 
losgadh na grèine. 
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’S e dath is cumadh na duilleig as coireach ris an ainm Ghàidhlig 
air Tussilago farfara (Coltsfoot) — Cluas Liath — lus a tha a fas gu 
tric ann an àrainnean tioram, leithid machair nan eilean. Ach 
tha dàrna ainm air — Bileag an Spuing — a tha a cuimhneachadh 
mar a bhiodh daoine gu tric a cleachdadh nan duilleagan mar 
spong airson teine a chur thuige (as déidh dhaibh a bhith air 
am bogadh ann am mear-shalann agus air an tiormachadh). 
Bhathar a faighinn dath buidhe bho na duilleagan agus bhite 
a smocadh nan duilleagan mar leigheas don chuing-analach. 
Agus, a reir choltais, bhiodh na bodaich a gabhail ceo aiste 
nuair a bha tombaca gann! 

Chan eil ann an seo ach turas goirid tro dhualchas na 
Gaidhlig mar a tha e co-cheangailte ri lusan dùthchasach na 
h-Alba. Bhithinn an dóchas gun gabh feadhainn óga gréim 
air a chuspair seo, agus an t-eòlas ùrachadh am measg nan 
Gàidheal anns an ùine romhainn. 
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‘WITH HERDS FROM THE MOOR TO THE SEAS 
EDGE’ - THE BADENOCH DROVERS 


DAVID TAYLOR 
22" January 2016 
The cattle economy 


The predominantly cattle-based economy of the Highlands has 
been criticised as primitive, anachronistic and obstructive to 
agricultural progress. Such prejudicial and negative assessments 
were an unfortunate feature of earlier Highland historiography, 
perpetuating the myth of Highland backwardness and hence 
the need for ‘improvement and clearances. 

Successful farming, however, depends not on the slavish 
copying and imposition of southern models and methods, but 
rather on the effective exploitation of the natural resources 
available within a given area. The flat arable landscape of 
Oxfordshire or East Lothian simply could not be transplanted 
into the Scottish Highlands where environment and climate 
dictated not only an economy based on pastoralism, but one in 
which droving was the only feasible marketing strategy.' 

This article obviously cannot provide a comprehensive new 
analysis of Highland droving, though the time is surely ripe for 
a radical update of Haldane’s classic Drove Roads of Scotland? 
Instead, it simply provides a series of snapshots of the activities 
and methods of the droving community in and around Badenoch, 
focusing mainly on the later eighteenth century. Its purpose is 
to demonstrate that not only was droving a great example of the 
skilful exploitation of the local environment, it was also a highly 
successful commercial enterprise masterminded from within by 
the oft-despised middling gentry, the tacksman class. 

The Badenoch economy was in fact driven by two simple 
geographic facts. Firstly, the region was landlocked. Deprived 
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of sea transport — the simplest and cheapest method of trade — 
and with the journey to Perth by Wade’s road over Drumochter 
Pass taking a tortuous three days each way for wheeled vehicles, 
the only realistic marketable commodity for the region was one 
which could transport itself south through the mountain passes 
of Glen Feshie, Gaick, the Minigaig and Drumochter. The 
second constraint was the environment itself: The floodplain of 
the River Spey being largely unusable for much of the century, 
the arable land was largely confined to old river terraces at 
heights ranging from 900-1300 feet in a region that experienced 
some of the coldest climatic conditions and longest winters in 
Britain. 

Remoteness from the sea brought further problems: not 
just the absence of the Gulf Stream, but the lack of seaweed 
and shell-sand for fertilising the poor quality arable land. As 
Kingussie’s minister, the Reverend John Anderson, succinctly 
wrote, ‘this indeed is not a district adapted for raising grain.’ 
Hence, Badenoch had little choice but to pursue a primarily 
pastoral economy exploiting the vast hill grazings and shielings 
(some 96 per cent of the land mass) through a surprisingly 
sophisticated system of transhumance.‘ 

Livestock were essential to the domestic subsistence economy, 
providing not just a vital component in the year-round diet of 
the community, but also the raw materials for clothing and 
equipment. Furthermore, they provided the necessary power for 
farm labour and transport, the dung for the arable land, and the 
essential cash for rent. Cattle — the small black Highland cattle 
that thrived in the mountain environment — were naturally 
the predominant Badenoch livestock well into the nineteenth 
century. Highland ponies also proved a significant droving 
export, many probably destined (like those of neighbouring 
Rannoch) for the north of England coal mines, with goats and 
sheep adding a greater diversity of marketable produce.’ 

Beyond the normal domestic economy, however, Badenoch 
had developed a substantial commercial cattle business based 
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round the grazing of Gall cattle — ‘foreign’ beasts brought in 
for summer grazing as the fertile Moray Firth hinterland and 
Perthshire Lowlands were increasingly converted into arable 
farms.° This commercial enterprise was run neither by southern 
outsiders nor by the landowners, but by the indigenous 
tacksman class. Often dismissed as parasites devoid of any 
constructive role in the post-Culloden Highlands, the old clan 
tacksmen were in fact the drivers of the Badenoch economy, the 
rising capitalist entrepreneurs and leaders of the community, 
filling the power vacuum left by the absentee Duke of Gordon. 
By mid-eighteenth century many of the local gentry were 
holding multiple tacks totalling many thousands of acres of hill 
grounds, sometimes in different estates, different parishes and 
even different regions. In an age before sheep walks the rationale 
can only have been cattle.” 

With such huge interests in livestock, it is hardly surprising 
that Badenoch also became a centre of the droving trade — 
an interest captured in the wonderfully evocative Oran nan 
Dròbhairean by Murchadh Ruadh nam Bò (The Song of the 
Drovers by Red-haired Murdoch of the Cows) where he talks 
of the Badenoch men coming to Glen Smeoil in Wester Ross to 
collect the cattle: 


Siod far an robh na seoid 

Na drobhairean nuair ghluaiseadh iad 
Na Baideanaich bho shliabh gu traigh 
S an Clarca na dhuin-uasail orr 

Bha MacPhàrlain is MacMhaoilean 

S Mac an t-Saoir à Ruadhainn ann 

S ma sheasas iad aig tòir na pris 

Chan fheàrr an Righ na n tuathanach. 


What stout fellows 


the drovers were when they got on the move: 
The Badenoch men, with herds from the moor to the sea’s edge 
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and Clark, a gentleman, at their head. 
MacFarlane was there and MacMillan, 

and MacIntyre from Ruthven; 

if they stand firm for their price, 

the king himself is no better off than the farmer!* 


Even allowing for the poetic licence, it is a seductive image 
of the Badenoch drovers gathering huge herds far from their 
homeland ending with a clear statement of the lucrative nature 
of the trade. George Brown, the Duke of Gordon’s land surveyor, 
similarly hinted at the specific significance of Badenoch in the 
cattle business: “Grass parks are much wanted in Badenoch, 
much more so than in any place ... the inhabitants are mostly 
all dealers in Cattle and would give any rent for Grass parks’.’ 


The local drovers 


Droving in Badenoch clearly went back well into the seventeenth 
century with men like old John Macpherson remembering in 
1735 ‘going to a South country mercat with his Father, when he 
was very young and his Father very old’, but after the Treaty of 
Union in 1707, the trade increased dramatically.'° The drovers 
fall into two distinct categories, the small-scale dealers primarily 
serving the needs of their local community, and the commercial 
tacksmen-drovers, distinguished by Captain John Macpherson 
of Invereshie as ‘the Great Drovers’. "! 

Typical of the former were the MacEdward family, small 
tenant farmers on Invereshie estate (primarily between the rivers 
Feshie and Tromie on the south side of the Spey) where Angus 
MacEdward ‘bought most of the cattle that were to be sold 
twixt Feshie and Trommie’.' 

Though referred to by the laird as ‘our drovers’, they were 
not estate employees but purchased on their own account from 
the local tenantry, whilst also taking the estate’s livestock, such 
as the flocks of ‘custom wedders’ (young sheep paid as rent), 
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to market. Other local drovers worked directly for the estate: 
the laird’s notebook records that James Martin from Soillerie 
in Insh ‘paid the price he made of 26 head of Cattle at Falkirk 
Tryst after Deducting the Expence of Droving and his Trouble’, 
though whether these were the laird’s own cattle or beasts taken 
as rent from the tenants is not specified." 

It seems to have been perfectly feasible for a small drover to 
set himself up with no means behind him. Donald Macdonald 
from Lochaber, for instance, was ‘descended of indigent parents, 
without education or any visible fund of subsistence’ and yet 
in time became a ‘considerable drover [with] a command of 
money and credit’.'* Duncan MacEdward’s battered notebook 
from 1783 — interestingly recording his transactions in English, 
thereby revealing a degree of literacy as well as numeracy 
— gives a glimpse of the process. Having sold 64 cattle for 
£141-19s at Falkirk in August, he headed down again for the 
Michaelmas tryst (mid-October), purchasing 39 cows from 23 
farmers, and 48 stots from 28 farmers at prices ranging from 
£1-10s to £2-8s per beast — for instance, three from Lachlan 
Kennedy in Knockanbuie for £4-12s, one from Donald 
Kennedy in Glenan for £2-8s, and seven from James Martin 
(a wealthier farmer) for £14. These were clearly individually 
negotiated valuations, though, judging by the details in his later 
bankruptcy proceedings, he neither paid ready cash nor offered 
written security other than his diary jottings. This practice 
was explicit in the case of another small local drover, Andrew 
Mor Macpherson from Ralia. Anderson, the minister, noted 
that Andrew Mor had bought cattle from the poor tenants, ‘in 
the manner customary in this place, without paying Money, 
or granting Security for them, till he should return from the 
Markets in the South’.!° This modus operandi not only meant 
the drover required little or no personal investment but actually 
transferred the financial risks onto the farmer. In reality, of 
course, the drover’s reputation — and hence future — depended 
on honouring these verbal purchase contracts. 
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In certain circumstances, cash could be paid up front. In 
his agricultural survey of Inverness-shire, James Robertson 
mentioned that ‘ready money is generally given for the cattle’, 
and, though certainly not the norm in Badenoch, there is 
evidence of this on Invereshie when drovers were desperate for 
cattle during the French wars of the 1790s, with local tenants 
‘asking and receiving, five, six & seven pounds stirling [sic] for 
their small Beasts of black Cattle.” On another occasion, when 
a farmer threatened to remove his sheep unless he was paid up 
front, the drover immediately obliged rather than risk losing 
the beasts.'* 


The commercial drovers 


Important though these local drovers were, their significance is 
dwarfed by Badenoch’s commercial dealers. Their importance 
to the Gordon estates was clearly demonstrated when James 
Ross, the chamberlain, proposed visiting the region to establish 
the new leases in 1771. William Tod, the factor, told him not 
to bother because ‘All the Dealers in black Catle who may be 
supposed to be the best Offerers [for leases] must necessarily 
be engaged at the [Falkirk] Market and consequently cannot 
attend you — a clear indication that the tacksmen-drovers were 
the financially most desirable tenants.’ The principal names 
emerging in the documentary record are Lachlan Macpherson 
of Ralia, a drover for over fifty years who reputedly never once 
went bankrupt — a remarkable achievement; the “Black Officer’, 
John Macpherson of Ballachroan — ‘a Drover and dealer in Sheep 
and Cattle to a very considerable amount’; Allan Macpherson of 
Shanvall who turned to droving because he had ‘a bad ffarm by 
which he lost annually’; and Alexander Macdonell of Garvabeg 
(a victim of the notorious clearance of Aberarder on Loch 
Lagganside in 1770) whose letters give fascinating insights into 
the world of the tacksman-drover.”° 
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The commercial drovers financed their dealings in a variety 
of ways. Some simply relied on family wealth, while others 
exploited government resources in the form of military 
pensions, for many were half-pay officers. The initial investment 
could be raised through the sale of their entire farm livestock 
as Shanvall did in 1768 to raise £120 sterling — a measure 
of his confidence in the trade.” Credit facilities from the 
multiplicity of banking companies emerging in post-Union 
Scotland underpinned the entire operation: Badenoch drovers 
were at various times drawing from the Aberdeen Bank, the 
Falkirk Bank, the Stirling Bank, the Glasgow Thistle Bank, the 
Bank of Scotland and the British Linen Bank, not to mention 
private concerns like Sir William Forbes and Co. in Edinburgh. 
Captain John Macpherson of Ballachroan, for instance, on top 
of his military pension, had credit facilities of £500 from both 
the Bank of Scotland and the British Linen Bank, as well as 
dealing with Glasgow Thistle, Aberdeen, and Forbes. Though 
vital to the expansion of the trade, it was nevertheless a network 
of dangerously over-extended credit lines.” 

Badenoch also had the luxury of an unexpected bonus: one 
document made the astonishing assertion that, ‘So far was the 
Rebellion [of 1745] from being a Calamity to Badenoch that 
it was one of the greatest Blessings which that Country ever 
experienced’ — a reference to the French gold (the Loch Arkaig 
Treasure) that had been entrusted to Cluny Macpherson after 
Culloden and had thus found its way into the hands of his 
brother-in-law, Donald Macpherson of Breakachy, and other 
members of the clan elite. Donald Macpherson of Cullinlean, 
for instance, had paid his rent in ‘louis dors’, while it was 
claimed that Breakachy himself possessed ‘Six hundred Louis 
D’ors ... for his own use out of a large sum which had been 
deposited in a bog sometime after the battle of Culloden’. 
Financing the clan’s cattle business was surely a much shrewder 
investment than resurrecting vain Jacobite dreams.” 
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The commercial drovers operated not just on their own account 
but in mutually supportive partnerships (generally termed. ‘co- 
partneries’) based on overlapping family, clan and area networks. 
The best example of one such network was the Crubenmore- 
Breakachy droving dynasty. The first recorded partnership 
(though their involvement may have begun a lot earlier) was 
Malcolm Macpherson of Crubenmore and his nephew Donald 
Macpherson of Breakachy whose two brothers, Hugh of Uvie 
and Angus of Flichity, were also established drovers. The 
connection continued through two more generations: Donald’s 
son, Duncan (later Colonel Duncan of Bleaton), and Hugh’s son, 
Evan ‘Uvie (of Cullachy), and sons-in-law John Macpherson of 
Inverhall, John Macpherson of Ballachroan and the Reverend 
John Kennedy; and then Hugh’s grandson, Hugh of Inverhall, 
and grandson-in-law, Charles of Gordonhall — eleven members 
of the family (five of them army officers) involved in droving 
though four generations over a span of at least seventy years. 
The interlinking was intricate and fluid: Ballachroan appears in 
partnership with Hugh of Uvie, then later with Evan “Uvie’ and 
Colonel Duncan, and later again with his stepson, Hugh, and 
his stepson-in-law, Charles. 

Meanwhile, Evan was also in partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Kennedy, and cousin, Colonel Duncan. Even those 
members of the family not actively droving were acting as 
cautioners for the others, guaranteeing loans, with Hugh of 
Inverhall underwriting his uncle, Flichity, for over £2,000. Not 
all partnerships had such close clan and family links, for Allan 
Macpherson of Shanvall, Lachlan Macpherson of Ralia (who 
had taken over Breakachy in 1773), Alexander Macdonell of 
Garvabeg, Evan Clark of Nessintully and Angus Macdonald 
of Strathmashie had teamed up to produce an exceptionally 
powerful Laggan-based droving network, with Shanvall 
simultaneously operating in another smaller local partnership.” 
These substantial interwoven partnerships were clearly operating 
as business cartels, though their financial interdependence 
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rendered them extremely vulnerable. To confuse matters further, 
individual drovers — as Ballachroan and his partner Mackintosh 
did in their substantial drove of 1767 — could take their own 
cattle on a private basis within the communal partnership 
drove, to be sold separately.” 


Acquiring cattle 


These commercial drovers acquired cattle wherever and 
whenever they could. As cattle-farming tacksmen they obviously 
kept their own substantial herds; calves could be taken from the 
poorest tenants as rent and grazed on their own farms for three 
or four years until sufficiently strong for droving; cattle were 
purchased from the local tenantry at the markets of Ruthven 
and Pitmain. These markets could also be attended by northern 
drovers passing on their beasts to the Badenoch dealers rather 
than undertaking the whole journey south. The Badenoch 
dealers themselves went round the Highlands acquiring cattle 
at other Highland markets, even as far as Skye where both 
Ralia and Garvabeg were active, the former apparently so well 
known there that he could shake the hand of every gentleman 
on the island.” Garvabeg not only went to Skye himself but 
established a chain network whereby a Macdonald from 
Armadale in southern Skye sold to a Robertson on the mainland 
who then sold to Garvabeg. Sometimes he took cattle in lieu of 
debts: ‘advise him to settle with me in cattle’. He outbid rivals 
at markets to ensure his supply of cattle, noting how he had 
offered 2s a head more than any other drover — a measure of his 
confidence in the business. English dealers came north to buy 
from him directly: ‘John Mackintosh in Crathy, I sent last week 
as far as New Castle with an English Dealer that was here and 
bought a parcale of Cattle from me’. At other times he worked 
for commission: ‘I was buying for an English Company where I 
had only 2/ per head Commission’.”” An account of one of these 
English drovers gives a feel for the scale of this operation: 
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I travelled a day with Welowe[?], the great drover from Skipton 
in Yorkshire ... he does not go to markets nor buy in the 
Country [himself] .. but buys from our drovers or imploys 
some to buy for him, two Badenoch drovers were with him at 
Aviemore he told me he had for the last 6 or seven years bought 
Cattle in Scotland to the amount of £30,000 yearly [around 
10,000 cattle based on contemporary prices]. 

Drovers could even buy from each other while ‘on the hoof’: 
in the aforementioned 1767 drove, Ballachroan bought his 
partner Mackintosh’s personal cattle when they reached England, 
presumably anticipating a quick profit on the transaction.” 

Payment methods varied according to circumstances. Where 
large numbers of cattle were bought at local markets from other 
drovers and dealers (as in Garvabeg’s ‘chain’), then considerable 
sums of cash probably changed hands there and then, leaving 
the drover vulnerable to market fluctuations — perhaps what 
led to Burgess from Invereshie sustaining a huge droving loss 
of £1,300 in 1819.*° When dealing with a multitude of small 
tenants, however, ready cash was generally not paid. Instead, 
‘drovers’ bills’ were issued as security, promissory notes for the 
agreed valuation, and as the drover’s reputation depended on 
honouring these bills, the financial risks lay firmly with him. In 
difficult times tenant farmers might pass on these bills (a form of 
paper currency) in lieu of rent for the estate to redeem from the 
drover, though this appears to have been a comparatively rare 
practice in Badenoch. These bills could not, however, provide 
a total guarantee: while the local tenants had submitted their 
bills as rent in 1776, Tod, the factor, stated the simple fact that 
there was ‘no prospect of their being paid’.*! The volatile nature 
of cattle markets could seriously jeopardise a drover’s financial 
stability, and demanding bills be honoured in full might 
trigger prolonged and costly bankruptcy proceedings with little 
prospect of a reasonable final settlement, whereas holding the 
bills until prices recovered might enable the estate to realise the 
full value at a future date. 
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For the common tenantry, too, bills were perhaps not always 
redeemed in full, for the Gordon records frequently refer to the 
hardship caused by poor markets: a result of drovers faring so 
badly that they simply could not meet the agreed payments, 
or perhaps just because they lowered their initial purchase 
valuations in line with any anticipated market depression — 
either way leaving the tenantry with a shortfall on the expected 
annual cash returns. In this context, James Robertson explained 
that the drovers sometimes operated a ‘conditional contract’ 
working both ways: ‘if the price rises within a limited time, 
the seller will receive so much more; but if the lean cattle fall 
in value, the drover will get a deduction.” There is no clear 
evidence of any local drover paying above the original price, but 
the scenario of a lower price was perhaps not uncommon, for 
markets were unpredictable and, as with the estate, bankrupting 
a drover would be far more damaging than accepting a lower 
payment.” Gauging the purchase value of cattle in line with 
market expectations was, of course, the essence of the drovers’ 
art. 

An insight into this art is revealed in Lachlan Macpherson 
of Ralia’s dealings with Sir James Grant of Grant in 1772. After 
going to Grantown to see the cattle, he wrote to Sir James: ‘I 
have considered them very minutely’, and advised him of the 
ones he was rejecting — all the young beasts which were ‘not 
fit for droving’, four oxen because they ‘do not answer at our 
south Country mercates’, another four young oxen because 
they ‘fits the mercate here best’. He eventually offered to take 
fifteen superior oxen, but on his own terms: “You may think 
the price rather low but as the Southern part of England which 
is the proper spot for the sale of Cattle of their weight is much 
hurt with a drought I cannot afford more. Nor will they answer 
our mercates later.’ Ralia’s judgement was based not only on 
an astute assessment of the suitability of different beasts to 
different markets at different times of the year, but also on the 
knowledge he had gleaned (perhaps from southern dealers or 
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newspapers) of grass conditions in the south of England. Even 
for a high status client like Sir James, payment came after the 
Falkirk market when the money was to be lodged with the 
Aberdeen bank.” 

Equally interesting was Sir James’s response, reluctantly 
accepting Ralia’s lower than expected offer ‘because you have 
always acted Genteelly with him’, but requesting that ‘if the 
sale answers better than you expect you will give him Twenty 
Shillings Sterling more at least for each of them’ — an example 
perhaps of Robertson's ‘conditional contract’. Most significant, 
however, is Sir James’s trust in Ralia both over his estimate of 
values and his integrity to deliver the higher price. Nothing could 
better demonstrate the importance of a drover’s reputation. ?? 

With a multiplicity of cattle from many different sellers, 
record-keeping was essential as already demonstrated in the 
case of Duncan MacEdward. Shanvall’s bankruptcy papers also 
suggest a rather rudimentary accounting system, but again one 
in which he settled up at the end of the season: “He never kept 
any Books [accounts] but he was always in use of Keeping lists 
of cattle purchased by him & notes or Jotters of the prices he 
paid for them and also of the prices for which he sold them, 
and when [he] closed the Business for the year by payment for 
the cattle & horses purchased by him these Lists & Jotters as he 
thought them of no further use were thrown away. °$ 

These commercial drovers were clearly using Badenoch as a 
holding ground for their droves. Garvabeg brought cattle from 
Portree to his vast hill grazings at Drummin on the upper Spey 
and rested them there till the time of the Falkirk trysts.*” Two 
Mackintosh drovers rented the Drumochter corries at £5 each 
per season in which to hold their droves over the summer.** 
Angus Macpherson of Flichity (one of the Breakachy family) 
held his droves in the huge Coire Dhomhain on the west side 
of Drumochter summit, ‘filling it from one end to the other’. 
He apparently ‘keeped Catle there from the beginning of the 
Season till he carried them off for the fairs’, though abandoning 
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the practice when he ‘lost more Catle yearly over the Rocks of 
Corriecragganach [now Sgearnaich Mhor] and Mackronach 
[Mharconaich] than the value of his rent’.*’ Particularly 
intriguing was the proposed sale of upper Glen Feshie in 1806 
which targeted neither the sheep farmer nor the sportsman, 
but appealed to southern cattle dealers who ‘might find their 
account in making it a Depot for cattle bought in the North 
during the Summer & Autumn.“ The word ‘depot’ confirms 
the idea of Badenoch as a holding ground for northern cattle, 
giving them the opportunity to rest and feed on the regions vast 
hill grazings through the summer months prior to the autumn 
markets. 


Drove roads and stances 


One writer described how all cattle from the north and west 
‘must go round by either Fort William or Pitmain [the inn 
just west of Kingussie]’, and geographical constraints meant 
that Badenoch was indeed a funnel through which most of 
those northern cattle had to pass.*! Old Angus Mackay from 
Sutherland described the principal route he used from the 1760s 
on, and the section through Badenoch alone gives some idea of 
the remarkable journey undertaken by both man and beast. The 
cattle were swum across the narrows at the head of Loch Ness, 
passing by Loch Ashie, crossing the Monadhliath plateau (2,000- 
2,500 feet) including the descents into and ascents out of the 
Findhorn and Dulnain straths, climbing over Beinn Bhreac and 
down to Loch Gynack behind Kingussie, exactly as depicted 
on the old estate maps. The road proceeded westwards along 
the moor to the River Calder, turning south to ford the Spey a 
mile above the current Ralia bridge and on up to Dalwhinnie 
and Drumochter Pass. (Around 1792, this route was diverted to 
come down to the highway at Ballachroan, crossing the Spey by 
the Ralia bridge for convenience.) The other key route through 
Badenoch, ‘a drove passage beyond memory of man’, was from 
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Beauly to Castle Downie (now Beaufort), Glen Urquhart, Glen 
Moriston, Fort Augustus, and through the Corrieyairrack to 
Garvamore, and then by Feagour through Druminlaggan to 
Dalwhinnie and Drumochter. From Inverness the drovers came 
down what is now the A9, though some branched off at the 
Slochd to head up the Dulnain and join the route described 
above, while those from Morayshire came via Dava Moor. Apart 
from Drumochter, drovers also used Glen Feshie, Gaick and the 
Minigaig as mountain passes to Crieff and Falkirk.” 

The Sutherland drovers provide an interesting insight into 
the advantages of these traditional old drove roads: 

That unless where they happened to touch Corn Land they 
were limited to no particular breadth of passage, but where 
there was cultivated Land the owners of the land claimed a right 
to limit them to Fifteen yards, and this happened only where 
descending from the Moor ground to pass a Ferry or River 
and had occasion to go through cultivated haughs [low-lying 
riverside lands]. 

Indeed, the logic of using remote mountain routes like the 
Monadhliaths was to avoid contact with farming townships. 
Guiding large droves through the multitude of small and 
often unenclosed patches of corn on a runrig township was 
a nightmare for both farmer and drover, with potentially 
catastrophic consequences for the former. 

The size of droves varied considerably. Small local drovers 
may have been taking droves of 50-100 beasts, while for the 
bigger drovers 100-300 might be more normal. But some of the 
commercial Badenoch drovers were on occasion dealing with far 
more substantial numbers, possibly the result of gathering and 
holding numerous smaller droves in the region: Ralia regularly 
over 500, Ballachroan 800 (interestingly described as a ‘pretty 
large drove’ rather than ‘very’ large, comprising “Cattle, Stotts, 
Cows and Runts’), and Shanvall 800-900. While breakfasting at 
Dalwhinnie on 31 August 1762, Bishop Forbes noted the size 
and management of some droves passing through Drumochter, 
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counting ‘eight Droves of black Cattle moving to Crief-Fair 
[sic]. There would have been about 1200 of them’, with another 
300 drinking further on at Loch Garry. He questioned a Skye 
drover about the management: 

He told me they had four or five Horses with Provisions for 
themselves by the Way, particularly Blankets to wrap themselves 
in when sleeping in the open Air ... [They] never move till about 
8 in the Morning, and then March the Cattle at Leisure, that 
they may feed as they go along. They rest a while at mid-day 
to take some Dinner, and so let the Cattle feed or rest as they 
please ... When the Flock is very large ... they divide it ... into 
several Droves, that they may not hurt one another in narrow 
Passes, particularly on Bridges, many of which they go along. 
Each Drove has a particular number of men with some Boys to 
look after the Cattle.“ 

‘These Skye drovers were clearly equipped for sleeping rough 
on the journey. As well as ponies, dogs were almost certainly 
used to help control the droves, though there is no specific 
reference to them in Badenoch at this time. 

Considering that Falkirk alone was handling 100,000 
cattle a year by the late eighteenth century, the numbers 
passing south through Badenoch were clearly prodigious, and 
William Tennoch, the surveyor, confirmed this in his report on 
Loch Garry estate in 1772, observing ‘in the space of ten or 
twelve days, sundry great Droves of Black Cattle, amounting 
undoubtedly to some thousands, which can pass no other way 
but by this road [over Drumochter Pass] to Crieff . So significant 
were the numbers that he recommended enclosing stances to 
rent to drovers, providing a ‘very valuable’ source of income, 
but, as an additional bonus, ‘with such hudge Droves of Cattle 
the soil would be greatly enriched’. 

Stances and grass were, of course, crucial to the drovers, and 
with cattle generally travelling only 12-15 miles a day it required 
at least two overnight stops to pass through Badenoch, though 
one drove from Skye actually stopped at four different stances 
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while passing through the region, so the revenue potential was 
considerable.“ While many stances were clearly ad hoc, there 
was an official one at Garvamore on the Corrieyairrack, the first 
after Fort Augustus, involving a long trek of 18 miles for the 
cattle, although some undoubtedly stopped a few miles earlier 
at Melgarve. 

Another stance was proposed for Sherramore, a mile and a half 
beyond Garvamore, but this was regarded as just too far from 
Fort Augustus for either cattle or sheep. Part of Garvamore’s 
attraction was the presence of an inn for the drovers. Even 
more advantageous was the inn at Dalwhinnie, the only one 
on the Badenoch side of Drumochter, where ‘the great Droves 
of Cattle from the North have no other halting place.“ Lewis 
Marshall, the new inn-keeper in 1808, advertised its attributes 
rather boldly: 

Grass of the best quality has been set apart for the 
accommodation of such droves as may happen to pass, and will 
be moderately charged. [His aim was] To render this Inn amidst 
the Grampian Mountains as attractive to the weary traveller as 
the most fashionable hotel in the metropolis. 

Though Bishop Forbes’ drovers were equipped to sleep 
rough, inns were an important feature of droving routes and the 
popularity of the Drumochter road over the other Badenoch 
glens may have been the presence of inns at Dalwhinnie, 
Dalnaspidal and Dalnacardoch — indeed, the use of inns by 
drovers was caustically captured by an intrepid lady tourist, 
The Honourable Mrs Murray Aust, condemning the one 
at Rannoch as ‘only fit for drovers’. Inns were, of course, 
particularly important for the wealthy tacksmen-drovers like 
Ralia and Garvabeg who, though undoubtedly accompanying 
their droves on the road, were unlikely to be sleeping rough. 

Private renting of stances was also common — a rare 
commercial opportunity for the common people. The 
runrig tenants of the Liath-chloich shielings in Drummin, 
Presmuchrach in Drumochter, and Strathmashie all let their 
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grazings out to passing drovers; the tenants of Dalnaspidal went 
astep further, for the enterprising tacksman, Duncan Robertson, 
‘kept a public house for the drovers and their servants during 
the time they were passing that way’, and with considerable 
fairness shared the proceeds with the subtenants who shieled 
there.” Providing food and accommodation for passing drovers 
in the more remote glens like Gaick may have created another 
opportunity for private commercialism amongst the common 
tenantry.”! 

Where stances were adjacent to a farm’s arable land, as at 
Garvamore, the potential for trouble was obvious, especially 
where the rigs were not protected by a head dyke. John McNab 
of neighbouring Garvabeg complained that he was ‘really il used 
with drovers’, initially asking for financial help to build a dyke 
between the stance and his farm, though later requesting that 
the whole stance be enclosed. The potential danger is sharply 
captured in this one sentence: ‘it is impossible for me to keep a 
man watching these droves night & Day all harvist.’” 

While protecting crops was the farmer’s concern, it was the 
provision and cost of grass that worried the drovers. In earlier 
times, they claimed, ‘Drovers were allowed to pass and pasture 
near the Road where most convenient for them, without 
payment’, but the increasing commercialisation of the livestock 
trade inevitably brought a rise in the value of grass such that ‘the 
deallers cannot find Grass for their cattle, either for payment or 
favour, and are indeed rather treated on the Road as Enemies 
than as People who with great Trouble, Risque and Toil to 
themselves raise the price of Land by bringing so much money 
into the Country’ — a sad reflection on the nature of Highland 
capitalism.” One of the Sutherland drovers also complained 
that grass prices at Fort Augustus were ‘quite an imposition each 
year, and by the end of the century James Robertson noted 
that ‘since grass became so valuable in the Highland glens, by 
the introduction of sheep’, it was no longer possible to find 
pasture ‘at a moderate price’. Roadside grazing was not the only 
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problem. One drover estimated his costs from Fort Augustus 
through Badenoch to Falkirk at £24-4s-4d for roadside grass 
(‘very bad Grass indeed’), an additional £11-10s for grass at the 
market and then £30 drovers’ expenses.” 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
enforced changes to traditional routes arose from agricultural 
improvements, bringing in their wake an increasing hostility 
towards drovers: “The old drove Roads have of late [written 
1831] been attempted frequently to be stopped.’ More serious, 
however, was the growth of the turnpike network with drovers 
being forced to use the new roads and pay the regular tolls, 
from which there was no escape ‘as there were side bars placed 
to confine them into the line of the Turnpike.’ In 1831 the 
tolls from Fort Augustus to Falkirk over the Drumochter 
route totalled £23-6s-10d for a flock of 1500 sheep. Moreover, 
“Turnpike Metalled Road does no good to Black Cattle or Sheep 
... it destroys their feet’, as another drover confirmed: 

[These roads] not only make it more expensive, but injurious 
to the Cattle — the hardness of the road for animals that have 
been used to walk upon the moss and heather, the want of water, 
the closeness of [?] situations and the annoyance of Coaches and 
carriages and Passengers of all sorts, must be injurious... If they 
were forced onto turnpikes all the way a great proportion of 
them would never reach their destination.” 

Drovers naturally sought ways of bypassing the toll gates, and 
Joseph Mitchell was forced to erect a second barrier at Kincraig 
in 1828 to stop the drovers fording the Spey to head down the 
south side, ‘thus evading payment of the bars at Kincraig and 
Spey Bridge’.** Atholl estate even tried to close the Minigaig — a 
centuries old route from Badenoch to Perthshire — because of 
drovers ‘evading’ the Drumochter tolls, claiming that ‘no drove 
can claim the right of driving through a hill such as Minigaig 
or to lie on the grass for the night’, and even threatening to fine 


drovers for trespass!” 
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On reaching the Lowland trysts drovers tried to sell as quickly 
as possible to minimise costs. Various strategies were used. 
One drover advertised in the Caledonian Mercury that he 
would be selling his 400 beasts privately rather than through 
the market: the cattle ‘will be at Torwood before Friday 30th 
[June] and sold off on that day in such lots. . . as purchasers 
incline, for ready money. Sometimes sales were completed 
even before the market opened: “The greatest part of the cattle 
were bought up by the English dealers, before the usual time 
for opening the market.’ Generally, however, deals were struck 
by private bargaining between drovers and buyers. The drove 
was sometimes sold as a job lot, but at other times divided into 
numerous small ‘parcels’ based on the age and quality of the 
different beasts, or to meet the buyer’s requirements — while 
Sir James Grants superior quality beasts rubbed shoulders with 
those of the common tenantry on the drove south, Ralia would 
have sold them as a separate lot to ensure the best price. In a 
tryst lasting a few days, timing was also crucial. Holding out till 
beasts became scarcer might have seemed tempting, but it could 
backfire: the papers reported in October 1788 that sales on the 
opening day were high, ‘but the Market had a considerable Fall 
the two last Days, equal to Twenty per Cent On the first Sales’. 

The biggest gamble facing the drover, however, was whether 
to sell in Scotland or try his luck in England. When Ballachroan 
and his partners reached Falkirk with their large 1767 drove, 
the market there was ‘not answering their expectations’, so they 
‘resolved to drive their Cattle to England’, eventually selling at 
Temple Sowerby, 28 miles south of Carlisle. Similarly in 1807 
when Lieutenant Macpherson of Biallidmore reported: “We 
have this day very bad accounts from Falkirk. It is even said that 
no Sales of any consequence were effected and that the dealers 
are all gone on to England.”*' Some drovers just headed straight 
for England as indicated in this poem to Alexander Macdonell 
of Garvabeg: 
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M fheudail is m ulaidh, is w aiteas, 

Air Alastair an òir-fhuilt chleachdaich, 
Dh'fhalbh thu n dé le 4 dhrobh a Shasunn, 
S gu ma slàn gum pill thu dhachaigh. 


My darling, my treasure, and my joy 

Is Alister of the flowing hair. 

Yesterday thou didst set out with thy drove for England, 
And safe and sound mayst thou return home.” 


Selling in England was all about money as James Ross noted: 
‘the Drovers had no occasion to have gone forward into 
England, if they had chosen to be satisfied with moderate 
profits’; that it was not always a wise venture is clear from 
William Tod’s comment in 1773 that ‘Our Drovers ... did not 
sell nearly so well at Carlisle and Newcastle as they might have 
done at Falkirk’. But for commercial drovers committed to 
the valuations specified in their bills, the potential losses arising 
from poor Scottish markets must have made speculation in 
England an even more tempting prospect. 

The gamble is illustrated in a letter from Ralia to William 
Tod in September 1780.“ Believing the prices offered at Falkirk 
‘very low’, Ralia had gone south to find things in England ‘worse 
than I had any apprehension of’ with prices less than half the 
previous year’s £7. Even long-established personal contacts with 
dealers in Yorkshire brought no joy and though he sold a few 
for £2-2s he was offered only £1-10s for the rest. He refused 
and stayed on for the next market in the vain hope of a better 
offer, though acknowledging he would eventually have to sell no 
matter what. Ralia felt his integrity and reputation under threat, 
fearing accusations of ‘dishonesty’, and writing of his ‘shame 
and how far he had been ‘humbled’ by his failure. Tod, realising 
the seriousness of the situation, passed the letter to James Ross 
with the stark warning: ‘there is no demand for Catle at any 
Price ... we shall be ruined’.® Prices were not the only concern 
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in England for the extra journey considerably increased droving 
costs. Ballachroan’s journey to England cost him an extra £8- 
8s-1d (roughly £500 in modern equivalent). The extra costs 
were detailed by the Sutherland drovers: from there to Falkirk 
cost 1s-2d per beast, but from Falkirk to England cost an extra 
1s-10d, while the daily rate for the men rose from 10d to 1s-3d 
with an additional ‘5s return money’. 

For the professional drover the season was remarkably long, 
beginning in April — as early as 11 April in 1820 the Invereshie 
estate drovers ‘were all setting out to Buy Cattle’, and according 
to Robertson this was when the English dealers came north to 
buy or place orders, intimating their presence through notices 
on church doors.” It was in May that the Yorkshire drover, 
Welowe, met with the Badenoch drovers in Aviemore to discuss 
his requirements, the same month that Ralia headed north to 
Skye to begin his year’s purchases. In June, Garvabeg sent a drove 
south for one of his English buyers.°* Over the summer months 
the drovers were active around the Highland markets buying 
up cattle and bringing them back to their holding grounds in 
Badenoch. Late summer and autumn was the prime time for 
taking the droves south. Until around 1770 the Crieff tryst 
in mid-October was the principal market; thereafter Falkirk, 
with its huge trysts in August, September and October, became 
predominant. The last of the big cattle markets was the Doune 
Fair in late November. There is plenty evidence of the Badenoch 
drovers attending all of these markets, often two or three times 
in one season. In 1792, Captain John Macpherson of Invereshie 
commented that immediately after the mid-September tryst, 
‘the drovers are again purchasing’; some years later Alex Bell 
(Invereshie) commented, again in mid-September, how ‘the 
Drovers from this quarter complains that they have had a very 
dull market at Falkirk last & yet they Sett off to the North for 
More. ® Garvabeg wrote on 17 November 1796 how he was 
just returning from buying cattle in the north, and would soon 
be heading ‘south with a parcel of cattle for Down [Doune] ffair 
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... the last time this season’ — suggesting several droves south 
that year; Ralia was at the English markets twice in the one 
year, and his reference to his ‘Michaelmas drove’ again implies 
taking droves to more than one market; Angus Macdonald from 
Laggan was at Falkirk in October and then Doune in November 
just a couple of weeks later to sell his remaining beasts.” This 
ability to hit the southern markets on a regular basis (Dalwhinnie 
being only four droving days from Crieff and six from Falkirk) 
was another obvious advantage the Badenoch drovers held over 
their northern counterparts who might manage only one trip 
per year. 

Droving could extend right into the winter. On one 
occasion, the Badenoch drovers headed for England in mid- 
November after failing to sell at Doune.” Angus MacEdward 
from Invereshie was droving cattle so late in November that one 
of his men perished in the snow as they crossed the hills, leading 
Captain John to hope that he would not risk droving again ‘so 
late in the year.” At the same time (25 November) Captain 
John had to acknowledge that money was the motivation for 
such late season activity: ‘there is such a demand in the South, 
that notwithstanding the Storm, the dealers are driving Sheep 
and Cattle every week’. The sheep drovers operated even later. 
Angus Clark from Badenoch wrote on 9 December how he had 
sold his cattle at Doune but was waiting for a sheep market 
in Perth the following week to dispose of his wedders.’”? One 
year, the Cattanach sheep drovers from Strone did not even 
set out for market until 14 December, not expecting to return 
until ten days later, while Captain John, in a letter dated 22 
December, referred to his three sheep drovers taking ‘no fewer 
than two thousand sheep across the hill last week — this is their 
fourth trip’. It is a remarkable testimony to the hardiness of 
the Highland drover. 
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Late season droving was perhaps also a sign of desperation, for, 
to both drover and farmer, unsold cattle spelt potential disaster. 
Ralia, for instance, was left with some 500 beasts in 1778: 
wintering them in the south was expensive, but bringing them 
back to Badenoch, where fodder for the long harsh winters 
was a perennial problem, not only jeopardised the survival of 
the tenants’ domestic stock but necessitated the costly import 
of large quantities of Lowland hay. Hence, when Angus 
Macdonald of Strathmashie failed to sell his beasts at the Falkirk 
tryst in October 1788 he had to walk them all the way back up 
to Laggan and then eight days later take them south again to 
Doune, his last chance to sell before winter.” 

The continuous nature of the droving trade is also evident 
in the immediate reinvestment process. In October 1766, 
Ballachroan and his partner were heading home, well-laden 
with cash from various buyers at Crieff. At a market near Blair 
Atholl they decided to buy more cattle, ‘as in a Company 
Concern, purchase Cattle for the Markets to be held at Stirling, 
or Down [Doune]’.” They firstly offered British Linen Bank 
notes, but when the farmer expressed doubts over that currency, 
the two drovers immediately produced Glasgow Thistle Bank 
notes instead, which proved more acceptable. Ballachroan 
then headed south again to dispose of the new stock at Doune. 
In another example of reinvestment, Donald Macdonald 
bought some cattle in 1784 and sold them within two weeks, 
immediately using the proceeds to purchase a further 200-300 
beasts. Some of these were sold straight away while the rest were 
held over winter to be sold in the spring, with the profits again 
being reinvested in more cattle. At another market he “bought 
28 head of black cattle and 12 fillies mostly upon credit’, sold 
them at Doune, ‘and again purchased a few cows’, to sell at the 
next market.” 
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Impact on the community 


Droving in the good years was very lucrative. When Edward 
Mackintosh of Borlum, the struggling laird of Raitts estate, 
married the daughter of Donald of Breakachy (a tacksman), 
the estate was delighted that he was marrying into ‘moneyed 
people.” Indeed, some of that family had been able to move 
up the social ladder into lairdship, like Breakachy’s son Colonel 
Duncan who had bought the estates of Bleaton and Garth 
in Perthshire, though whether directly through cattle profits 
or military income is not clear. Shanvall was able to spend 
around £2,500 out of his own pocket buying stock each year; 
Ballachroan was sufficiently well off to lend the Duke of Gordon 
£1,000; Captain John of Invereshie claimed that his drover 
Angus MacEdward had been able to bank £2,000 in 1796, 
which, if true, shows the massive impact of wartime demand on 
prices.” This droving capital enabled the said Angus to become 
tacksman of a substantial farm outside Kingussie — a remarkable 
social rise for a humble tenant.* For others, the profits (at least 
those not creamed off by the Duke in ever-increasing rents) 
provided the wherewithal for better quality stone houses, city 
education for both sons and daughters, military commissions, 
and agricultural improvements — Ballachroan, for instance, was 
one of the foremost improvers in Badenoch, showing that the 
cattle economy could stimulate rather than hinder agriculture 
reform. Successful markets brought dividends for the lower 
classes as well in the form of cash to cover rents, tools, school 
fees and occasional luxuries. 

The dependence of the community on the drovers is clear. 
Captain John Invereshie commented how there would be ‘little 
circulation [of money] till they [the drovers] return’, and on 
another occasion, “The drovers have not yet opened their purses; 
so that the rents come in but very slowly’.® Similarly, William 
Tod often blamed his failure to collect rents on the markets: 
‘there will be no cash among them till the Return of the Market; 
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‘you can have no dependence upon any Help from me ... Our 
drovers went to England from Doune Market, and we have 
heard nothing of them since’; or highlighting the benefits of a 
successful sale, “Ralia has sold all his Catle and is expected Home 
soon — if he comes and brings Money with him ... I can collect 
this Country before the 15° of next month [December]’.” 

‘The real tragedy, however, lay in bankruptcy, a fate to which 
droving was particularly vulnerable. When Duncan MacEdward 
from Invereshie failed in 1784, the creditors included 120 
small local farmers owed between £1 and £3 each, the value 
of those one or two cows on which their entire year’s finances 
depended.” Similarly Andrew Mor — the small-time drover 
from Ralia who had provided no security for his purchases — 
whose bankruptcy, as the Reverend John Anderson of Kingussie 
explained, left ‘the poor tenants without a shilling’.** This lack 
of security left the small farmer totally at the mercy not just of 
volatile markets, but of the financial acumen of the drover — and 
indeed his integrity, for fraud was not unknown. 

Whether Duncan MacEdward’s bankruptcy was genuine 
or fraudulent is not clear, though he was later described as a 
‘notorious villain’, but there is no doubt concerning Andrew 
Mor who tried to use the profits of the market to fund his passage 
to America.” Another who defrauded the Badenoch tenantry 
was the indigent Donald Macdonald who had worked his way 
up to being a successful drover, for it later transpired that he was 
operating as part of a ‘Banditti of Thieves’ in Lochaber led by 
a Lieutenant Cameron." While crime was much less common 
amongst the wealthy drovers, there were plenty opportunities for 
disputation over the division of profits within the co-partneries. 
One such case between Ballachroan and his partner Mackintosh 
dragged on from 1766 with increasing bitterness till the mid 
1770s, and all over a £15 shortfall that Mackintosh claimed, but 
which Ballachroan insisted were legitimate expenses.” There is, 
however, one clear case of serious fraud amongst the big drovers. 
The Reverend John Kennedy and his brother-in-law, Evan “Uvie’ 
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Macpherson of Cullachy, had become partners in 1786 for the 
‘management of certain farms [to] plan the trade of buying and 
selling Sheep and Cattle’. By 1791 the partnership had become 
‘completely insolvent’, but they hid the losses and ‘conceived 
a most fraudulent device’ to attract other investors, including 
their cousin, Colonel Duncan Macpherson of Bleaton, for 
£530.88 

This deceit, coupled to the over-extended credit lines and the 
market of 1793 proving ‘very indifferent, brought an almost 
total collapse of the Badenoch commercial droving network. 
Captain John, Invereshie, reported in December of that year: 

‘Hornings [legal proceedings against debtors] are up though 
for incredible Sums — one thousand pounds agt Evan Ouvie, the 
Colonel [Bleaton] and John Dow [Ballachroan] his Cautioners 
— several Hornings against John Dow for one, two, three, 
hundreds — and one for near Six — I suspect Capt Charles and 
Inverhall are deeply in with him.” 

Evan was in jail in Edinburgh for debts of a staggering 
£9,000, dragging all his partners and cautioners down with him. 
Ballachroan’s debts amounted to £4,330, Garvabeg’s £1,600, 
and Shanvall for between £800 and £1,600, with others of 
unspecified amounts.” Those who, like Colonel Duncan, had 
bought property, had to sell their all. The impact was devastating 
and brought in its wake longer-term consequences, for as the 
Reverend John Anderson noted: “Nor is the loss of Credit the 
worst — our Badenoch Character among our neighbours is become 
infamous — and I am sorry to add, with too much Justice.” The 
long-established reputation and dependability of the Badenoch 
drovers had been shattered. Significantly, Angus MacEdward, 
the small-scale independent drover from Invereshie, survived 
the crash, even making £50 profit that year.” 

The impact rippled through the community and beyond, 
for as that astute observer Anderson feared, ‘this has crashed 
a number of our poor entirely. Amongst them were John 
Stewart from Sherramore, unable to pay his debts because ‘we 
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were disappointed in getting money from those we sold our 
cattle to this year’, and John Macpherson from Blargie who 
explained that “We are very much distressed in the Country 
owing to our Drovers giving way.’ 

Amongst Shanvall’s creditors there was, as with Duncan 
MacEdward, a host of small tenants like ‘Alex Macpherson in 
Corraldie price of 1 cow £2-10s’, and ‘John Davidson Kincraig 
£1-10s. Further north the factor on the Mackintosh estate 
of Aberarder sought advice over how to deal with Badenoch’s 
‘Broken Drovers’, and wrote of his tenants, ‘there is so much 
of their money in Allan Macpherson’s hands at Shanvall, of 
which they are afraid Little will be returned’. Even after all 
his possessions had been rouped, Shanvall could only pay his 
numerous creditors 6s-8d in the pound.” 

Shanvall’s bankruptcy papers reveal some of the intricacies 
of the bank credit system, for once in debt he ‘was obliged to 
have recourse to ... Banks by discounting Bills to support his 
Credit and frequently discount Bills at one Bank to retire those 
due at others’. It also exposed the problem of the overlapping 
partnerships in which he was involved, for he argued his share 
of the profits was £100 less than it should have been, “But 
the business was so complex that it was not in [his] powers 
to discover where the Mistake proceeded’. His partners and 
creditors, Evan Macpherson and Archibald Macdonald, 
defended him, stating that his failure was ‘no how owing to your 
in Attention to business or to your unecessarily squandering 
away your Subject, but entirely owing to your Misfortunes in 
the way of your business as a Drover for which we are sorry 
to find you are not Singular’. It was a fair enough assessment, 
though as his partners there was perhaps a degree of self-interest 
in damage limitation. The papers do, however, contain hints 
of deviousness, that he had transferred assets to Ballachroan 
‘upon the promise that the same would be restored to him at the 
termination of the present sequestration’, while his claim that 
‘he is Certain that one year with another he made no profit of 
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his Droving’ is rather disingenuous considering he also claimed 
that some years he purchased £2,000-£2,500 worth of stock ‘on 
his own Accompt [account]’, while the proceeds of his last drove 
in 1793 amounted to £758. Shanvall may not have been quite 
as bankrupt as first appears. Perhaps significantly, he remained 
tacksman of Shanvall in the estate rentals of 1796 and 1799.6 

Droving success and failure did not just touch the lives of the 
entire Badenoch community, but also underpinned the entire 
economy of the Gordon estates. Charles Gordon, the Duke's 
Edinburgh agent, observed in a moment of obvious frustration, 
‘I cannot keep thinking its strange that the Edinburgh Demands, 
where at this Juncture Punctuality is expected from all Ranks, 
should be devolved upon Badenoch Drovers.” In other words, 
the entire estate economy was in limbo until the time the 
Badenoch drovers chose to pay out the proceeds of the various 
markets at the end of the droving season. ‘This was particularly so 
because, somewhat ironically, the Duke’s wealthier arable lands 
of the north-east Lowlands were still paying rents in kind (grain), 
while the poorer Highland estates were the ones providing specie 
because droving had long provided a mechanism to convert 
produce into cash. Tod frequently wrote of the impossibility of 
collecting rents until the drovers returned, and in the bad times 
complained of ‘getting nothing but Drovers Bills for my Rents 
and I do not know when they may be paid.” 

The failure of the Highland rents was a constant source of 
grievance to James Ross in Fochabers as well, for the outrageous 
extravagance of the Duke and Duchess had left the estate facing 
‘an abyss of debt.” Delays in rental payments deprived Ross 
of the cash with which to pay the bills, particularly concerning 
the palatial reconstruction of Gordon Castle. He explained 
how he depended on the Badenoch rents ‘for carrying on the 
summer Operations about the Castle’; that he could not pay for 
a shipload of timber ‘as the Highland rents are very backwards 
this year’; that because of Badenoch’s rental failure he could 
not ‘answer weekly demands for masons etc’. Even the Duke’s 
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allowance suffered: ‘the Highland rents answered so ill that it 
is not in my power to make any remittance to your Grace’. 
The economic link binding drovers and estate was explicit: in 
December 1778 Ross was unable to pay the builders because of 
‘the failure in the sale of Cattle’, though he thought it might be 
possible in February, ‘when I hope the Badenoch Drovers will 
enable the Tenents to pay’.!°° 


Conclusion 


Droving was neither primitive nor anachronistic but a vibrant 
commercial enterprise bringing much needed wealth into 
the Highland economy. But this was no one-way benefit, for 
Highland beef not only facilitated the rapid urbanisation of 
southern Britain, including London itself, but also provided the 
vital salt-beef rations that fuelled the British navy, and hence 
imperial expansion. At the hub of the trade was Badenoch, and 
it is patently obvious that in this land-locked region no other 
form of commercialism could even remotely have emulated the 
success of the cattle economy. Moreover, it was operated with 
considerable verve and aplomb, not by outsiders, but through 
the intricate familial and clan networks of the indigenous 
entrepreneurial tacksmen who had developed droving as the 
only — and highly effective — strategy for harnessing their 
mountain environment to the powerful market forces of the 
rapidly growing British state. As with any business involving 
such a degree of speculation and risk, the ingenuity, skill and 
integrity of the drovers were crucial to its success. By the same 
token, the fragility of the trade is only too apparent in its 
many failures and bankruptcies, though, in fairness, a similar 
fate befell many of the southern entrepreneurs of the early 
agricultural and industrial revolutions. Crucial to the success 
of this trade were both the credit facilities provided by the 
numerous emerging banks — precarious though they often were 
— and government ‘subsidies’ in the form of military pensions 
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for the half-pay officer-gentry. A final measure of the immense 
importance of the cattle trade lies in the total dependence of 
the entire community, from cottar to aristocrat, on the drovers, 
for by converting Badenoch’s only marketable commodity into 
cash, whether simply to meet rental demands or as investment 
capital for building and improvement schemes, they were 
undoubtedly the lifeblood of the community. To quote Donald 
Adamson’s recent important study of droving (which, though 
approaching the topic from an archaeological perspective, 
reaches very similar conclusions): “This is not the hallmark of 
a primitive society [but] of a sophisticated Gaelic-speaking 
society, adapting to new opportunities. 1°! 
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THE HIGHLANDER — THE RADICAL GAELIC 
POLITICS OF JOHN MURDOCH 


CALUM CAMERON-WHITE 
30" September 2016 


In The Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald on Friday 6 February 
1903 an unusually long obituary appeared in memory of a man 
named John Murdoch, accompanied by an illustration of a man 
in Highland dress. His passing was not given much recognition 
elsewhere, with the exception of a few small notices in some 
Glasgow newspapers. Few people would have known that one 
of Scotland’s greatest radicals had died. Murdoch is usually 
remembered today as the leader of the Crofters’ Revolt and the 
movement for the recognition and revival of Gaelic culture in 
Scotland. Throughout his life he was involved in a remarkable 
range of political movements, from the Chartists in the 1840s to 
the Independent Labour Party in the 1890s, but the people of the 
Highlands were always at the centre of his thinking. Murdoch 
was an associate of Charles Stuart Parnell, Michael Davitt, John 
Stuart Blackie, Alexander Carmichael, J. Bruce Glasier, John 
Francis Campbell, J. Shaw Maxwell, Keir Hardie and Patrick 
Geddes, amongst many others. His evolution was unusual — as 
Murdoch grew older he became more radical. Politically, he 
contained multitudes. Murdoch was a land reform campaigner, 
a champion of Gaelic language and culture, a temperance 
reformer, an anti-imperialist, a Scottish nationalist, an advocate 
of Irish Home Rule, and a co-founder of the original Scottish 
Labour Party. He was both a patriot and internationalist who 
identified himself with the struggles of ordinary people across 
the world. Murdoch believed in causes which were alien to the 
dominant ideas of Victorian Scotland — many of which would 
eventually be adopted by future generations of Scots. He was 
not a nineteenth-century romantic, unlike many of his peers. 
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Murdoch spent decades of his life campaigning for what would 
now be recognised as the human rights of the Gaelic-speaking 
people.' He was both a radical and a man ahead of his time. 

I first discovered Murdoch as an undergraduate and he 
immediately struck me as a kind of half-buried folk hero of the 
Highlands. I read some issues of his newspaper, The Highlander, 
and thought it was a fascinating example of a radical political 
and cultural enterprise in the Highlands. The newspaper 
repeatedly considered the major themes of Murdoch's public 
life — the relationship between Scotland and Ireland, the land 
question and its connection to questions of identity and nation, 
the organization of popular democratic movements and labour 
politics, and the importance of culture and religion. I found the 
ways that Murdoch and his peers engaged with the dominant 
Highland archetype particularly fascinating; subverting and 
reassembling the mental gallery of images and stereotypes 
associated with Gaelic Scotland to give them a political potency 
they had previously lacked. This was a democratic process 
of cultural reclamation. The Irish actor and director Adrian 
Dunbar argued that ‘the final act of the Highland Clearances 
was to actually reinvent what Scottish culture was about.” There 
has been no full-length study published on the life and work of 
Murdoch. I do not know why, but I can speculate. I attended a 
conference in Edinburgh a few years ago, and a senior archivist 
asked me about the subject of my research as we both walked 
around the Adam Dome at General Register House. I replied 
‘John Murdoch.’ His response was brief — ‘A troublemaker.’ This 
was not an inaccurate statement — many of the greatest Scots 
were troublemakers, and historians have not generally been in 
the habit of writing about them. Murdoch's identification as a 
Highlander and Gael only intensifies his marginalisation, given 
the position of his people in Scottish life both then and now. 

Murdoch’s name was kept alive by cultural and political 
figures who understood his importance. William Gillies, a Gaelic 
playwright, co-founder of the Scots National League (which 
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merged with other organisations to form the Scottish National 
Party), and the founder editor of The Scots Independent in 1926, 
served his apprenticeship as a journalist on The Highlander. 
Gillies called Murdoch ‘our spiritual father, declaring that 
‘his great work in recording and reviving Celtic ideas and the 
Celtic communal spirit will be recognised as one of the leading 
factors which made for the renaissance of Scots Nationalism.” 
The Scottish nationalist Ruairidh Erskine of Mar described 
Murdoch in his journal Guth Na Bliadhna as ‘the Father of 
the modern Gaelic Movement’ and ‘the great prophet of the 
National Cause.“ In his 1920 book, The History of the Working 
Classes in Scotland, Forward editor and Secretary of State for 
Scotland Tom Johnston gave Murdoch a central role in ending 
the Highland Clearances: “The public opinion which had been 
created by John Murdoch in the Highlander newspaper was 
the real beginning of the clamour which finally resulted in the 
State concession of fixity of tenure in the crofting counties.’ 
Johnston also acknowledged the importance of Murdoch in 
the development of popular democratic politics in nineteenth- 
century Scotland, including him in a roll-call of individuals 
responsible for ‘the birth of the Modern Labour Movement.” 
The Irish radical Michael Davitt paid tribute to his Highland 
ally and called him ‘the truest of true Celts’ in his memoirs.° 
Douglas Hyde, the first President of Ireland, once wrote ‘I am 
a disciple of John Murdoch myself.” The great Scots modernist 
poet Hugh MacDiarmid included Murdoch alongside John 
MacLean, Thomas Muir and John Swinton in a list of ‘Scots 
who are relatively far too little known and yet, in our opinion, 
of far more consequence than most of those who figure 
prominently either in our history books or in contemporary 
life. The novelist James Kelman, talking about the absence of 
Scotland’s radical history from much of the historiographical 
mainstream, described Murdoch similarly: ‘Heroes who are 
radical heroes, like John MacLean, John Murdoch and Donald 
Macrae, James Connolly or Arthur McManus, Helen Crawford, 
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Agnes Dollan, they’re not really known. In other countries they 
would be heroes, but they’re not known in their own country, 
they're radical figures politically.” 

Murdoch was raised on Islay, which was owned at the time 
by Walter Frederick Campbell. The Campbells were unusually 
benevolent landowners, and Murdoch developed a lifelong 
friendship with John Francis Campbell, the folklorist who grew 
up on his family’s estate when Murdoch was a boy.'? Murdoch 
later wrote about how Gaelic culture flourished on the island in 
his youth.'' He spent his career as an exciseman, like so many 
other prominent Scots, the most obvious example being his hero 
Robert Burns. Murdoch was initially posted to various positions 
around Bolton, which is where he encountered the Chartists, 
English pro-democracy activists who attempted land reform on 
a national scale.'? The Campbells lost Islay in 1847." The estate 
was made bankrupt after the family tried to help the island’s 
population in the aftermath of the failure of the potato crop. 
This prompted Murdoch's first attempt at land reform, which 
was co-authored with Dr William MacDonald and published 
as Descriptive and Historical Sketches of Islay. Murdoch drafted 
his section of the pamphlet in 1847 in an attempt to salvage 
the Campbells’ home and help the island’s population become 
peasant proprietors and thus avoid the threat of eviction.” It 
was influenced by the unsuccessful attempt of the Chartists 
to establish a National Land Company.'° The plan was not 
successful and Islay was sold to a new laird.'” Murdoch also 
closely followed the campaigns of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
led by the English radicals John Bright and Richard Cobden." 
The historian AJP Taylor described their politics as an alliance of 
middle-class idealism and working class radicalism, which was 
similar to the kind of political approach used by Murdoch in the 
1870s and 1880s in the Highlands.'? Murdoch also spent time 
living and working in a prosperous part of Armagh in Ireland 
before the Great Famine, and he was impressed by the quality 
of the land and the prices for which the small lots and crops 
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were exchanged.” He was subsequently based in Kilsyth during 
a widely-publicised religious revival that took place during an 
intense local economic depression, and this gave him a lasting 
suspicion of the authority of church ministers and religious 
institutions.” Murdoch was a lifelong devout Christian, and 
he always insisted, in a very Scottish way, that the word of 
God as it existed in the Bible was all that Christians needed.” 
In the 1880s he wrote a pamphlet called The Land Question 
Answered from the Bible, which was published in Gaelic as The 
Jubilee of the Gael. The pamphlet cited scripture to make the 
case that land should be redistributed into smallholdings in the 
Highlands.” The Edinburgh establishment journal Blackwood’ 
Magazine claimed that during the Crofters’ War a copy of The 
Jubilee of the Gael was in every house in Skye.” 

Murdoch was sent to Dublin to work in 1853. This was the 
formative moment in his political life.” Irish nationalism was 
in a rut after the dispersion of the Repeal Movement, which 
had been led by the late Daniel O’Connell. A group of young 
nationalists were determined to continue O’Connell’s work but 
with greater sensitivity to the distinctive cultural strengths of 
their country. They became known as Young Ireland, a name 
initially given to them in jest by O’Connell.” Their greatest 
legacy to Ireland was the newspaper they founded called The 
Nation. Declan Kiberd has pointed out that the central thesis of 
the movement was that Ireland would not recover its political 
and economic strength until it regained some cultural self- 
confidence, and this interpretation of the idea of the nation 
depended upon the rejection of religious sectarianism.” These 
ideas were influential factors in Murdoch's political development, 
and he became a regular columnist for Zhe Nation, where he 
used the pseudonym ‘Finlagan.’ He adopted the name of the 
seat of the Lords of the Isles on Islay who had governed the 
Highlands and Islands as a semi-independent polity during the 
15th century.“ This was a deliberate reference to a high point 
in Highland history and to the island Murdoch called home. 
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His columns usually appeared under the title “The Land for the 
People.’ They tended to be long and resembled something like 
an opinion column in a modern broadsheet newspaper, and 
they were usually about politics and subjects like education, 
land reform or the constitution.” 

Murdoch is known now (if he is known at all) for his work 
as the editor and proprietor of The Highlander. He wrote to 
John Francis Campbell about his plans to establish a Highland 
newspaper in 1872: “The more patriotic and enterprising of our 
citizens are determined to try if a paper in the interests of the 
Highlands cannot be started in the capital of the Highlands.” 
Murdoch had been writing to friends and allies about the 
project since his retirement in 1872. Campbell responded 
with a pledge to send a financial contribution, and several land 
activists and Gaelic enthusiasts followed his lead. Murdoch 
quickly established an office on Church Street in Inverness and 
The Highlander was born.’ The Highlander was a powerful and 
controversial weekly voice in the Highlands between 1873 and 
1882. Itwas explicitly political and focused primarily on the issues 
of land reform and Gaelic. There is a significant but scattered 
body of work on the newspaper that has largely been written by 
scholars such as James Hunter, Ewen Cameron, Andrew Newby 
and Donald Meek, which has contributed to a sense among 
some historians that work on Highland or Gaelic leaders in this 
period has been dominated by Murdoch, but there is not in fact 
much dedicated research on the newspaper. The Highlander is 
the largest single source of writing by Murdoch — for the first 
time he had the freedom to completely dedicate his energies to 
journalism at the age of 55. The establishment of the newspaper 
was one of the most important moments in Murdoch’s life — it 
marked both his retirement from his professional career and his 
long-anticipated emergence as a public figure in the Highlands. 
He now had a public platform and became a notorious figure 
amongst landlords and in conservative publications such as 
The Scotsman and Blackwoods Magazine. Murdoch's political 
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radicalism was not always transparent before his retirement, 
but it emerged confidently in The Highlander. The collapse of 
Murdoch’s newspaper and the limitations of the land reform 
process which erupted after it closed led him into prominence 
amongst the nascent socialist movement in Glasgow in the 
1880s. Murdoch sometimes referred to The Highlander and 
his campaigns during this period as a failure in later years, but 
the newspapers impact in the Highlands, Scotland, and even 
Ireland reverberated well into the twentieth century. The final 
issue of the paper coincided almost exactly with the beginning 
of the Crofters’ War in 1882. Murdoch’s first editorial was a 
manifesto for the new journal: 

We this day place in the hands of Highlanders a journal which 
they can call their own. This we do with the distinct view of 
stimulating them to develop their own industrial resources and 
of encouraging them to assert their nationality and maintain 
that position in the country to which their numbers, their 
traditions and their character entitle them.” 

The Highlander was a radical journal at a time when other 
Highland newspapers usually backed the Liberals or the 
Conservatives, and it developed a high profile quickly. There 
were some comparable contemporary publications like An 
Gaidheal and The Celtic Magazine but they did not take 
political risks comparable to those that The Highlander took. 
It was different from other publications because of its sense 
of democratic radicalism — Murdoch’s newspaper demanded 
assertiveness and political organisation from the people of 
the Highlands.** It was persistently hampered by financial 
constraints which was a common problem for radical journals 
because of the industry’s dependence on advertising or wealthy 
benefactors — when it launched The Highlander Newspaper 
and Printing and Publishing Company had £835 in capital 
instead of Murdoch’s stated minimum requirement of £3000, 
and this immediately placed constraints upon production and 
consequently circulation.” There are no reliable circulation 
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figures available for The Highlander or any other newspapers in 
this period, but a legal letter about a prospective buyout of the 
newspaper written in 1875 said ‘the present circulation averages 
2,800’ — which was a respectable figure that some other Inverness 
newspapers exceeded, but as Donald Meek has pointed out, 
newspapers were often read as part of the nineteenth-century 
ceilidh house.*° Murdoch travelled across the country speaking, 
attending meetings, and pursuing subscribers so he could pay 
wages and service the newspapers long list of debts. Murdoch 
was the only person who collected accounts, so when demand 
from new subscribers was high it could not be met.” Landlords 
attempted to sue the newspaper and a group of wealthy Highland 
conservatives even tried to buy it out to neutralise the threat.** 
Towards the end of its lifespan The Highlander changed from 
a newspaper to a monthly cultural journal in a final attempt 
to survive.” There were Highland landlords who struggled to 
conceal their anger about Murdoch and his newspaper long 
after it had closed. Donald Macdonald, the former factor at 
Glendale on Skye, blamed Murdoch entirely for the events we 
now call the Crofters War.*° 

The objects of The Highlander were listed in the prospectus it 
produced for investors — the newspaper aimed to fuel intelligent 
public debate in the Highlands and would remain independent 
of political parties while advocating any ideas which might 
benefit the region and its population.*! Murdoch wanted The 
Highlander to be a journal of record to give Highlanders at 
home and abroad a newspaper which focused on the region but 
also discussed national, imperial and international news. There 
would be articles on the land question, game preservation and 
deer forests, husbandry, agricultural chemistry, manufacturing, 
fisheries, peat, mining, railways, local and national taxation, and 
subjects which might seem unusual in retrospect which were 
common concerns of progressives and radicals, like temperance, 
sanitation and nutrition.” The prospectus had a strong focus on 
Gaelic and cultural matters, making a statement about the value 
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of the language that was echoed by others during the 1870s. 
These assertions were followed by a more explicitly political 
description of the directors’ hopes for the new publication, 
which referred to recent historical events in the Highlands: 
The nation now begins to see that the policy of depopulating 
the country and throwing the land out of cultivation, was 
an economic blunder of the gravest sort, carried out in cruel 
disregard of the feelings and instincts of the people. The 
Highlander will endeavour to give effect to the wiser and more 
generous views now taking possession of the public mind.“ 
The 1870s were scarred by agricultural problems across 
Britain and Ireland. 7he Highlander was established at a time 
when the Highland Clearances as a historical phenomenon had 
largely subsided, but crofters still had no security of tenure, 
rents had been raised repeatedly across the previous decade, and 
most crofters lived in severe poverty. Evictions were still fairly 
common — crofters sometimes found themselves forcibly moved 
to less fertile land to allow sheep grazings or deer forests, and 
there were instances where communities lost common grazings 
to their landlords.“ Highland crofters almost always had no 
written lease and depended on the goodwill of their landlords, 
who were still not inclined to respect traditional grazing rights 
that were passed between generations of Highlanders in return 
for military service. The most frequently heard grievance was 
that crofters could not increase the size of their holdings, which 
in many cases had been made deliberately small to encourage 
participation in industries such as kelping. Highland families 
were sometimes left unable to support themselves when 
these industries faltered.““ Murdoch’s rival, the journalist and 
historian Alexander Mackenzie, wrote a controversial report in 
his journal The Celtic Magazine called “The Poetry and Prose of 
a Highland Croft.’ The article was a pointed rejection of the 
romantic view of crofting as morally regenerative that was often 
articulated at the time, which Mackenzie argued was ‘poetry of 
the highest order, and, we regret to say, nothing but poetry — all 
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imagination — a sham — a delusion...’ Mackenzie explained the 
limited size of crofters’ holdings and the difficulties that created 
in making a living from the land — his argument was a strident, 
passionate assault on crofting as a way of life that should be 
maintained or extended. His solution was for the government 
to intervene and redistribute unused land to expand the crofts 
that already existed.“ Murdoch, however, was unimpressed by 
the article, and published a response to Mackenzie's report in 
The Highlander which Ewen Cameron has called ‘a classic early 
statement of the view which the crofters’ movement was to put 
forward in the 1880s. 

We readily admit that there are many crofts too small. But 
instead of doing away with the crofter system, we would go in 
for enlarging the small and improving the inferior. We would 
also keep continually before the administrators the fact that if 
the crofts are too small, the sheep walks and deer forests are too 
large. In most cases we would insist that one class is too small 
because the other is too large; and it is utterly absurd, as well 
as injurious, and it really looks like playing into the hands of 
the emigration agents, and covering the offences of the evicting 
landlords, to argue as if there was no escape from the low estate 
of the crofter but emigration.” 

The two men essentially agreed on what needed to change 
within the Highlands, but at the time they strongly disagreed on 
the issue of migration. To make the intervention of government 
a reality would require a change in attitudes amongst 
Highlanders. Murdoch believed that the most important aspect 
of his newspaper was its emphasis on encouraging ordinary 
Highlanders to find their collective voice and represent 
themselves. Murdoch found that when he asked the population 
about their conditions or tried to record their grievances he 
was immediately rejected because the people feared retribution 
from the factor. The Highlander addressed this in an editorial 
from 1875: “We have to record the fact that, from some cause 
or other, a craven, cowed, snivelling, population has taken the 
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place of the men of former days. In Lewis, in the Uists, in Barra, 
in Skye, in Islay, in Applecross and so forth, the great body of 
the people seem to be penetrated by fear. The Highlander 
was founded with the explicit purpose of reversing this process 
and achieving land reform and recognition for Gaelic. These 
aims were dependent upon a growth in self-confidence and 
assertiveness amongst the people of the Highlands. Murdoch, 
characteristically, used religion to encourage confidence 
amongst the people: 

I did what I could to assure the people that they were to 
benefit in the end by making their case and their own views 
known; and I encouraged them to act like men under the 
sanction and protection of the Great Father who had given the 
earth not to the landlords but to the children of men. I was 
impressed most deeply with the fact that there was nothing 
so good, nothing so telling, to be given to the public as the 
ideas, the experiences and the traditions of which the people 
themselves were the sole master.”! 

The Highlander had a section in Gaelic at the front of each issue 
which covered a wide range of subjects. Highland newspapers 
had rarely used the language in their columns before. Murdoch 
often referred to his newspaper as ‘An t-Ard Albannach which 
was the name of the Gaelic section.” Towards the end of the 
paper’s lifespan almost half of every edition was in Gaelic, 
although the section was now situated at the centre of the 
publication. No newspaper had given this much prominence 
to the language before. It was a pointed demonstration of the 
validity of Gaelic as a language and a culture which contributed 
to the growing atmosphere of cultural and political confidence 
in the Highlands in the late nineteenth century. It also allowed 
the paper to reach its most important audience directly — the 
column's politics were sometimes more forthright than the rest 
of the newspaper. The Highlander was also a supporter of the first 
attempt at a Gaelic census led by Charles Fraser-Mackintosh 
MP. The Gaelic Society of Inverness achieved a significant moral 
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victory when they forced the Registrar General to concede that 
71.08 per cent of the population in the north-western division 
spoke Gaelic.’ The Highlander was a steadfast supporter of both 
the campaign for Gaelic education in Highland schools and the 
campaign for the establishment of a Celtic Chair at Edinburgh 
University led by Professor John Stuart Blackie, the Edinburgh 
classicist and Gaelic enthusiast, which was of major symbolic 
importance.” Towards the end of life of The Highlander, when 
the newspaper was in trouble and Professor Blackie was being 
challenged in The Scotsman for his links to Murdoch, he argued 
that The Highlander was ‘of far greater importance to the social 
well-being of the Highland people than even the Celtic Chair. ?? 

Murdoch was also involved in the establishment of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, which was founded on 3 October 
1872. He had suggested that a Gaelic society be formed based 
on examples he had witnessed in Ireland. The organisation was 
perhaps the most important institutional establishment of the 
nineteenth-century Gaelic Revival, and Murdoch was one of 
the founding ‘Chieftains’ of the society.*° The Nation described 
Murdoch wearing Highland dress at the inaugural meeting 
acting as the ‘Master of Ceremonies, consulting this one, 
directing that one, and acting on the suggestion of another.” 
Two weeks after the society had been established, Murdoch 
read his first paper, which was titled “The Celtic Sympathies of 
Burns. 5 The first few editions of Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness include several papers by Murdoch and descriptions 
of his speeches at society meetings. The society's activities were 
also reported in detail in The Highlander but Murdoch became 
less involved over time because he thought the society was no 
longer political enough. Murdoch was renowned for wearing 
the kilt during public appearances. Rev. Norman Maclean grew 
up in Braes on Skye and he remembered Murdoch visiting his 
school wearing a kilt in 1882 immediately before the Battle of 
the Braes, which marked the beginning of the Crofter’ War. 
Maclean wrote that ‘in the common mind in those days the kilt 
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was associated with Highland games and dances.” Murdoch’s 
kilt was intended to symbolise the reclamation of the cultural 
symbols of Gaelic Scotland in the interests of the people of the 
Highlands — he hoped to ‘encourage people to set a higher value 
on things pertaining to their race, lore and language.’ The 
Highlands were a distinctive space in geographical and cultural 
terms and this was crucial to the political project encouraged 
by Murdoch and others." He argued that much of the 
interpretation of history that was taught in Highland schools 
contradicted the truth, which still existed in the poems, songs 
and traditions of the region. Murdoch expended a great deal of 
energy trying to recover the reputation of the clan system, for 
example, which was the subject of a paper that he presented 
to the Gaelic Society of Inverness.” This historical dynamic 
was discussed in the editorial published in the first issue of The 
Highlander: 

There are sentiments and tendencies of thought, there are 
fragments of an ancient polity — traditions of the olden time 
— hanging about us. We venture even to think that some of 
those lingering memories go to fit us for making contributions 
of value to that national public opinion which is necessary to 
the satisfactory solution of some of the greatest social problems 
of the day. 

Murdoch did not simply criticise the landlord class in the 
Highlands — The Highlander suggested the creation of a joint 
stock company which would be supported by wealthy investors 
such as Gaels who had made their fortunes in the lowlands 
or further afield. The proposed organisation would purchase 
Highland estates as they came onto the market, dividing 
them into crofts or small farms that would have enough land 
for pasture. It was hoped that this would give Highlanders 
the means to sustain a working, thriving population, capable 
of producing a food supply for the population of the rest of 
the country. Murdoch had long proposed floating some 
form of joint stock company to buy land for the people of 
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the Highlands.“ The company was called The Commercial 
Land Company and it floated unsuccessfully in the summer 
of 1875. The organisation hoped to raise one million pounds 
by issuing 50,000 shares priced at £20 a share. The company 
was established to buy landed estates of all sizes across the 
whole of the then United Kingdom (including Ireland) and 
subdivide them into smallholdings. These subdivisions would 
vary between one acre and a thousand acres. The company was 
confident about making a clear profit for investors because land 
was viewed as a safe investment. The Highlander reported six 
months later, with great disappointment, that the public share 
subscription of the Commercial Land Company had failed to 
achieve its investment target and did not have enough capital 
to float. It was consequently wound up. This attempt at land 
reform on a national scale was reminiscent of the Chartists. 
Charles Gavan Duffy, one of the leaders of the Young Ireland 
movement, also attempted a similar scheme to buy the huge 
estates of a notorious land speculator in Ireland in 1848.66 

The Highlander was the only paper in Scotland to raise its 
head above the parapet and support the Irish Land League 
and Irish Home Rule. Murdoch was isolated in his views on 
Ireland. He saw Ireland and the Highlands as ‘two components 
of a single Celtic civilisation.” The Nation described how their 
old columnist ‘has ever aimed at the establishment of a great 
and influential brotherhood embracing all the members of the 
Celtic race. Murdoch saw Ireland and the Highlands as two 
related parts of a broader Celtic civilization, and he repeatedly 
emphasised the parallels in the positions of the rural peasantry in 
Ireland and the Highlands.” In both places rural Celtic societies 
had been upended by commercial landlordism resulting in 
famines, evictions and emigration, albeit to differing degrees.” 
Ireland was a matter of enormous contention at the time — it was 
associated with violence and crime in public opinion in Britain. 
In early 1881 the Irish Land Bill went before Parliament, and 
it contained reforms like security of tenure that crofters in 
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the Highlands wanted. The Duke of Argyll resigned from the 
government over the Irish Land Act, which he considered a 
concession to terrorists and an infringement on the rights of 
landlords.” Murdoch, who was a lifelong pacifist, was always 
quick to dissociate himself from accusations of sympathy with 
violent extremists.’”” There were people close to Murdoch who 
supported The Highlander who took issue with the newspaper’s 
stance on Ireland, such as John Francis Campbell.” Murdoch 
never changed his views on the subject and proudly stated the 
position of his newspaper to his readers in 1875: 

The Highlander is distinguished among British journals as 
almost the only one which has not degraded itself by distorting 
the facts of current and past Irish history to suit the ignorant and 
malignant prejudices which the dominant classes in England 
deem it in their interest to foster against Ireland.”4 

Murdoch was in many ways a Scottish nationalist, which 
was unusual at the time. He criticised those who were ‘content 
to see Scotland sink into an English province’ in an editorial 
in The Highlander and he also wrote that ‘Liberal Scotland is 
really overlain by Tory England.’ Murdoch argued for a Scottish 
parliament, stating that the country would not ‘have fair play 
until some sort of legislative power is exercised in Scotland.’” 
He had responded to an editorial in The Times decades earlier 
which claimed there were no barriers to Scottish advancement 
in a country that replaced simplistic notions of nationality with 
a superior ‘conception of a United Kingdom, nay of a British 
Empire.’ Murdoch argued that this perspective was dependent 
upon who decided what values prevailed, and he pointed out 
that British institutions like The Times were happy to praise 
virtues of enterprise, perseverance or integrity when used 
in ways that were approved by the governing classes, but the 
same characteristics were ‘foibles to be sneered at’ when they 
were used to defend or advance the rights of ordinary people 
or Scotland. Murdoch was articulating a nuanced argument 
about power and resources which suggested there might be a 
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mutual interest in changing an agreement that had guaranteed 
the rights of those with power or wealth but which had not 
always worked in the interests of the majority of the population 
in Britain.” 

The Highlander was quite unusual in adopting anti- 
imperialist arguments at the height of the British Empire. 
Murdoch criticised Britain’s presence in India in the newspaper, 
and he foresaw the conquest and partition of Africa around the 
same time.” He also wrote sympathetically about the treatment 
of the ‘cheated’ Native Americans.” The Highlander condemned 
the expansionist foreign policies of the European powers in 
1881, and immediately before the Second Anglo-Afghan War 
it expressed sympathy and solidarity with the Afghans.” The 
newspaper also congratulated Iceland for gaining a degree of 
Home Rule from Denmark in 1874.°° Murdoch always wanted 
his newspaper to have a sense of solidarity and internationalism, 
firstly because he believed it was morally correct, but also because 
he knew that a broader vision would help the Highlands.*! 
The Highlander used international perspectives to consider 
different examples of social organisation. It made comparisons, 
for example, with land laws in Switzerland, Prussia, Russia, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Norway, Canada, the Netherlands, the 
Channel Islands, and the USA. Murdoch's favourite example was 
always Switzerland because he considered it particularly relevant 
to the Highlands. He also pointed out that Britain and Ireland 
had around 54,000 landed properties while there were eleven 
million in France. The Highlander published an article about 
the Prussian land system in 1875. The process was an obvious 
example for the Highlands. Initially a Royal Commission had 
been appointed, and then an independent tribunal to assess 
land values, which usually resulted in the purchase of between a 
third and two thirds of a farm by the tenantry, who were assisted 
by a government backed Land Bank. 

Murdoch spent the winter of 1879 and 1880 in the United 
States and Canada.” The purpose of the trip was to get more 
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funds for The Highlander, which had struggled financially since 
being sued for libel by Captain William Fraser (a Skye landlord) 
for publishing an article which suggested that a damaging storm 
on his estate had been well deserved.** The weather had been 
so extreme that coffins from the local cemetery were pressed 
up against the landlord’s house and an estate worker had 
died.” Murdoch had recently been ‘on the tramp; collecting 
money, pushing for subscribers and dunning debtors’ in the 
Hebrides. Things were going badly, but a handful of letters of 
encouragement awaited Murdoch when he arrived home in 
Inverness. Murdoch’s friend John Mackay, a crofter’s son who 
made his fortune as a railway engineer in England and was 
prominent in Gaelic circles, wanted to help The Highlander so 
he offered Murdoch a £50 loan to travel to Canada ‘in quest of 
help among the Highlanders there.“ The newspapers editorial 
on 5 September 1879 announced Murdoch’s departure: 

It would be false sentiment on our part did we not affirm that 
we strain every nerve to make The Highlander in every sense a 
paying concern. Mr Murdoch goes to America, not seeking his 
own health or elevation, but that of his countrymen.” 

Murdoch arrived in New York and found himself ‘rather 
impressed with the number of persons who knew about The 
Highlander.” He was given enthusiastic welcomes in several 
newspaper offices. The Irish World ran ‘a long and highly 
gratifying welcome’ in their 11 September edition. This was an 
influential Irish newspaper with an expatriate readership which 
extended into hundreds of thousands.” The editor, Patrick 
Ford, sent a wire to Dr William Carroll of Philadelphia to let 
him know that Murdoch had arrived. Carroll was prominent in 
the contentious world of Irish-American politics and saw the 
Highlands as a potentially helpful destabilising factor in British 
politics. He announced his intention to grant £3000 pounds to 
The Highlander.’ Murdoch wrote “They did not say how they 
had got the money and I did not ask. I was too thankful to get 
it to raise any questions about it, and, in all my subsequent 
intercourse with Dr Carroll, I never asked him about it.” 
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Carroll was instrumental in the establishment of a body called 
Clan Na Gael, which was founded to unite the political factions 
of Irish America.” The alarmingly named Fenian Skirmishing 
Fund had been founded in 1875 by O’Donovan Rossa to fund 
unrestrained guerrilla warfare against the British Empire. The 
Irish historian Charles Townshend has described the rhetoric of 
Rossa as ‘relentless grimness. ? Clan Na Gael gained control of 
the fund in 1877 — it was not actually used to fund terrorism, 
but Rossa’s reputation and bloodthirsty rhetoric gave it an 
unsavoury reputation.” Murdoch did make efforts to distance 
himself from Rossa, in particular. He responded by encouraging 
a boycott of Murdoch, who he claimed did nothing for the Irish 
cause. Murdoch said later that his lifelong pacifism was the real 
problem. “Of course, if I had been making use of the money in 
dynamite and all that, I would have been a ‘white-haired boy’ 
with them. But I was not. I was anathema.” He was plagued 
by allegations in the press that he had accepted money from 
terrorists for years afterwards.” 

Murdoch was thinking about going home by the beginning 
of 1880, but before he could make any plans a telegram from 
Dr Carroll arrived telling him that Charles Stewart Parnell and 
John Dillon would be arriving in Philadelphia on 10 January. 
Carroll asked if he would be able to return. Murdoch agreed, 
and travelled once more to Philadelphia. Charles Stewart Parnell 
came from a prominent landowning Wicklow family. In his 
early years Parnell was not much more than a young, bored and 
handsome landowner who had been thrown out of Cambridge 
University for starting a fight outside a train station. His family 
had historically opposed the involvement of the British Empire in 
both Ireland and America. Parnell entered Parliament for Meath 
in 1875, and became known for aggressively championing Irish 
issues using the tactic of obstructing legislation for England and 
Scotland. This was symbolic more than anything else, but it 
caused great frustration and anger in the House of Commons.” 
Murdoch found posters on the walls of Philadelphia with three 
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names on them; Parnell, John Dillon and his own, and when 
he arrived at the venue, he was ‘struck with amazement at the 
magnificent spectacle which presented itself. The Academy 
of Music was the second largest indoor theatre in the world 
after La Scala in Milan and every tier of seats, the boxes and the 
galleries were all filled.'°' Murdoch described Parnell’s speech 
in his autobiography as ‘a plain statement by a man who was 
deeply impressed by the sense which he felt of what would befall 
his fellow countrymen unless the people of America came to 
their rescue’ but said ‘I think I was somewhat disappointed.’ '" 
Parnell’s hesitant, nervous oratory would eventually become a 
highly effective subversion of the stereotype of eloquent Irish 
political speechmaking.'°? Murdoch’s speech was praised in The 
Trish World: 

No words can adequately describe the effects of this telling 
speech, almost every sentence of which was cheered to the echo. 
Repeatedly he tried to conclude. But the audience would not 
have it. Cries of “Go on, go or still kept him before them until 
in sheer modesty, and apologising for presuming so much on 
their kindness, he closed one of the most spirited, timely and 
telling addresses ever heard by a great and popular assembly." 

The Philadelphia Times commended Murdoch for an 
‘animated speech, full of humour and bristling with sarcastic 
allusions to the landlord class in Ireland and Scotland. He 
kept the great audience in an uproar of laughter and applause 
for half an hour, and they were not satisfied.’ Murdoch 
accompanied Parnell and Dillon on their tour. The Nation 
described “Ihe Chicago Demonstration’ which took place at 
Exposition Hall, where the attendance was estimated between 
15,000 and 20,000. The crowd was so big that ‘the galleries 
were dangerously crowded. A large proportion of them could 
not hear a word of what was said.’ The Nation reproduced much 
of Parnell’s speech and said ‘Mr Murdoch created something 
of a sensation by appearing in full Highland costume.’ The 
Mayor, the Governor of the State, and the local Senators were 
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in attendance, and Parnell was granted the freedom of the city 
of Chicago after the demonstration. 

Murdoch’s appearances frequently coincided with large 
donations, but he found Dillon and Parnell uncooperative and 
uninterested.'” John Devoy wrote that ‘Mr Parnell, any more 
than the rest of us, cannot see the superhuman abilities of Mr 
Murdoch the Highlander.’ The issue escalated, and when they 
reached Des Moines, Parnell and Dillon instructed Murdoch 
to remain in Iowa and left to continue the tour themselves. 
Parnell asked his secretary to write to Carroll to tell him he was 
going to carry on without Murdoch. Murdoch replied to the 
letter without resenting it and was sent “bundles of invitations 
from across the United States. This sort of behaviour was not 
unusual —William Gladstone said that he only ever received 
one letter from Parnell. Murdoch continued to periodically 
communicate with Parnell about politics until the latter’s 
death in 1891.'!° The final time that Murdoch appeared 
alongside Parnell was in front of a Congressional Committee in 
Washington D.C. Murdoch was reluctant to go to the capital 
with Parnell ‘lest he appear to bask in another man’s sunshine’ 
but he agreed because two members of the Committee requested 
that he appear.''' Parnell was the fourth international political 
leader to address the House.''” The curved wooden seats and 
the thin galleries of the chamber were packed for the occasion. 
Parnell’s speech focused on the famine in Ireland that winter, 
and it was reprinted in full in Zhe Nation and The Highlander. 
Parnell’s speech quoted Professor Blackie on the land question, 
but he did not mention the Highlands.''’ It was described with 
disappointment by The Chicago Daily Tribune, which reported 
that ‘the whole affair was tame and spiritless.’ One representative 
told the reporter that Parnell’s speech lacked substance, ‘not 
even going skin deep into the subject of the Irish question. ™4 
Parnell had an audience with President Hayes in the White 
House afterwards, and his appearance in front of the House of 
Representatives was a moment of great validation which quickly 


passed into Irish nationalist folklore. "5 
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One reason Parnell rejected Murdoch might have been his 
infamous disinterest in Scotland. Parnell once stated that 
‘Scotland has ceased to be a nation.’ Parnell was also known 
for being dismissive towards people who were not useful to his 
cause.''® It should be acknowledged that Parnell had exceptional 
abilities and an understanding of this is implicit in Murdoch's 
writing about this period of his life. It is possible that Carroll was 
correct, and Murdoch was regarded as a charismatic distraction 
from Irish issues. Dillon left a glowing report after seeing 
Murdoch speak in Philadelphia and Parnell asked Murdoch to 
stand for Parliament. He sent two delegations of representatives 
to persuade Murdoch to accept his offer of a safe seat in 
Tipperary. This was a clever move — an attempt to appropriate 
Murdoch and marginalise him at the same time. Murdoch 
declined, giving a list of reasons, and repeating the phrase “The 
real work must be done outside of Parliament.’ Interestingly, 
he said he would be willing to contest a Highland constituency 
‘where he would be certain of defeat, to help break down the 
fear the voters had of the aristocracy.’ If Parnell thought that a 
safe seat in Tipperary was in his gift, then it is possible that he 
was unhappy that Murdoch declined his offer.'!” 

Murdoch explained his understanding of politics in the 
Highlands in an article which appeared in The Irish World in 
early 1880. In the article Murdoch argued for the ‘necessity for 
bravery this side of mere physical danger.’ Instead, he argued 
that the people of the Highlands required ‘moral courage to 
say and do what is right’ while acknowledging the obstacles 
that landed proprietors placed in the way of his own attempts 
to organise the population. Murdoch specifically mentioned 
the courage required for ‘poor tenants’ to gather together and 
carry out any kind of public protest on lands they did not 
own. He wrote that it took ‘moral courage on some estates to 
take in The Highlander or to be seen in conversation with its 
editor.’ Murdoch’s argument was that democratic action was 
the only solution, both in the Highlands and elsewhere. This 
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was an argument that he had to repeatedly explain in various 
forums because popular democracy was a new and growing 
idea. Murdoch wrote that it took ‘more courage to carry on 
an intelligent moral war of this kind than it does to hold up 
the face in the blaring ranks of battle, but he asserted that if 
it happened ‘in every direction all over the country’ it could 
make ‘the political atmosphere hot, and make wiser legislation 
a necessity.’ The question of audience is always important when 
considering Murdoch's writing, and he was uncharacteristically 
direct, even for this period in his life, when he concluded this 
article. Murdoch called Scotland a ‘feudal stronghold’ and said: 

It will take a large amount of courage on the part of the 
people of Scotland, for example to step forward at the next 
election and return other than landed gentry to Parliament, and 
until they do this they have no right to expect relief from heaven 
or earth, and above all they have no right to think of any action 
which savours of vengeance.''® 

Murdoch’s perspective became more radical after decades 
of campaigning for more moderate solutions. The growth of 
democracy was beginning to change politics. The Reform Act of 
1868 was introduced after campaigns led by John Stuart Mill, 
John Bright and Thomas Carlyle. In Scotland county suffrage 
remained unreformed until 1885.'” This created a Highland 
electorate of 9,943, but as a share of the regional population it 
was only 2.6%.!° It still enfranchised a large proportion of the 
skilled urban working class — and nearly doubled the electorate 
in Inverness. Murdoch was also encouraged by the Ballot Act of 
1872 which guaranteed that elections would be held by secret 
ballot.'”' In a Gaelic dialogue called ‘Cnoc-Cire’ published in 
The Highlander the more knowledgeable character said “Things 
have come to a fine pass when the rich pass laws to rob the 
poor. But now that we have got the ballot, we will have all those 
laws abolished, and we will banish oppression from the land.’!”” 
Murdoch explained the situation to his readers in 1881: “The 
crofts are too small, they must be enlarged, and they cannot be 
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enlarged without the intervention of the proprietors and the 
tacksmen.’ He concluded that ‘if the farms are too small for these 
people, the defect cannot be remedied without the intervention 
of someone else.’ Murdoch described ‘the condition of the 
crofters as ‘a hardship and a disgrace’ and urged his readers to 
pursue change at the ballot box: 

In the British Parliament there is no real representation of 
the masses. This is no new subject for us to treat for our readers. 
They ought to be awakening to some sense of their interest, their 
duty and their power. We must remind them that there is no 
property qualification now required for members of Parliament, 
there is nothing but the beggarliness of the electors to prevent 
the return of the best men.” 

The Highlander closed in 1882, hampered beyond recovery 
by financial problems.’ In the same month crofters on Skye 
went on a rent strike. A gunboat was sent to the island to assist 
with the arrest of three crofters in Glendale and this turned 
the land question in the Highlands into a national issue. 
This was the beginning of the events that became known as 
the Crofters’ War. The state’s response was to appoint a Royal 
Commission to enquire into conditions in the Highlands 
and Islands led by Lord Napier.'” This had repeatedly been 
suggested in the pages of The Highlander.'*° Murdoch toured 
the Highlands and Islands on foot, speaking to communities 
to help them to choose representatives and prepare evidence 
before the arrival of the commissioners, and several landlords 
and factors complained about this in their own evidence to the 
Napier Commission.” Murdoch defended the practice, which 
was the subject of much discussion in the eventual report, 
during his own lengthy testimony, which was reported in the 
media as being extremely contentious." He argued that estates 
had lawyers and administrators to help them prepare their 
testimony, and crofters required help too. Murdoch also said 
that his appearance had been badly misrepresented in a series 
of letters to The Oban Times.'”? He had attempted to hand over 
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a printed appendix to the commissioners, which they instead 
edited into the final report as part of Murdoch's evidence. 
Murdoch was unsatisfied by the proposals in the report 
of the Napier Commission and the lack of measures for land 
redistribution in the subsequent Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) 
Act 1886. His response was to strongly criticise the testimony 
of the landlords to the commission in a long polemic called 
The Crofter Revolt Against Landlordism.'*© This publication 
was described as a ‘slashing pamphlet’ by a journalist friend.'*! 
Murdoch was by this time based in Glasgow and involved in 
the growing socialist movement. Young radicals like Bruce 
Glasier and Keir Hardie saw Murdoch as an example. He 
helped to establish a political party in 1884 called the Scottish 
Land Restoration League." It stood candidates in the General 
Election of 1885, the same year that five candidates were returned 
for the Highlands known as the Crofters Party, organised by 
the Highland Land League, an organisation loosely modelled 
on the Irish Land League.'*? Murdoch had been persuaded to 
stand in Partick against the Tory candidate Craig Sellar, son of 
the notorious Sutherland factor Patrick Sellar. Murdoch had 
no ambitions to be an MP but he thought the symbolism of 
the contest was important, and no other candidate would take 
the campaign on because of the huge resources commanded by 
Sellar.'** Parnell wanted concessions for Irish Home Rule from a 
hung parliament so he encouraged the Irish community to vote 
Conservative, which destroyed the chances of Murdoch and his 
allies.! Murdoch toured both the coalfields of Lanarkshire and 
the crofting communities of the Highlands with radicals like 
Davitt and Hardie, persuading the urban and rural working 
classes to unite. He collaborated with the miners’ leaders in 
establishing The Scottish Anti-Royalty and Labour League in 
the same year.'*° Murdoch publicly supported and campaigned 
for Keir Hardie during the controversial Mid-Lanark by- 
election of 1888.'%” The Scottish Labour Party was established 
in Glasgow later that year and Hardie invited Murdoch to 
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chair the founding meeting. Hardie’s first biographer, William 
Stewart, described Murdoch at the meeting as being ‘sturdy 
in frame as in opinions. '?” The constitution of the party was 
published in a volume by David Lowe, a young socialist who was 
conscious of its significance. It has not been reproduced since 
1910. The measures initially proposed by the Scottish Labour 
Party included full adult suffrage, an eight-hour working day, 
prohibition, nationalisation of land and minerals, the abolition 
of the House of Lords and all hereditary offices, a measure to 
prevent wars being entered without the consent of the House 
of Commons, and Home Rule for each nation in the British 
Empire.’ Keir Hardie established the Independent Labour 
Party five years later, and Murdoch became Chair of the Govan 
Branch.“ 

Murdoch learned from his young socialist counterparts. 
He now represented communities in front of the Crofters 
Commission as a Crofters’ Agent in a similar role to the trade 
union organisers who described themselves as Miners’ Agents, 
such as Hardie.'4! The Crofters Commission visited Lewis near 
the end of 1888 to settle a dispute over the size of crofts." The 
Glasgow Herald described Murdoch's role. ‘Mr John Murdoch 
afterwards reviewed the position of the crofters, and detailed 
their wants. Mr Mackay, estate chamberlain, replied for Lady 
Matheson.” The same newspaper complained that “Mr John 
Murdoch of Glasgow — who has been figuring in the role of 
advocate — has been trying to prove to the Commissioners 
that two and two make five. "é The position was effectively an 
evolution of the informal role he had adopted before the Napier 
Commission arrived in the Highlands. Alexander Morison, 
who had invited Murdoch to Lewis as ‘their agent before the 
Land Court, remembered some of the drama that surrounded 
his arrival. Murdoch went to visit Morison when he arrived, and 
asked who he should speak to first, and was told he should visit 
Lady Matheson at Lews Castle. He knocked on the door at the 
entrance and was met by a butler who asked him who he was, 
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and Murdoch handed over his card. Lady Matheson promptly 
invited Murdoch in and asked him to take a seat, and ‘no sooner 
was he seated than she opened on him in beautiful style for his 
land programme, and finally winding up by stating she could 
do what she liked with her own,’ since her late husband had 
purchased the estate for £175,000. Murdoch did not hesitate to 
respond in kind: 

Suppose my watch was stolen by a thief and your late 
husband had bought it, that did not constitute him the owner. 
He would be compelled to disgorge the plunder to the rightful 
owner, even though it had changed hands several times. In like 
manner was the lands of Lewis filched from the people. Your 
late husband was a fool to give away his money for that which 
by right belonged to others. 

Unsurprisingly, Murdoch was asked to leave, and he never 
visited Lews Castle again.'“* He remained at the centre of 
developments in the Gaelic world around this time, and 
correspondence with Patrick Geddes survives which suggests 
the two men were well acquainted. Geddes was a pioneering 
town planner and polymath who was the Professor of Botany 
at University College, Dundee. Mahatma Gandhi and Charles 
Darwin were amongst his other correspondents.“ Murdoch 
was writing to Geddes to suggest places in the Highlands that 
were related to his interest in Gaelic literature.'4° Geddes also 
established the Celtic cultural journal Evergreen, and Murdoch's 
friend, the folklorist Alexander Carmichael, contributed 
writing about the Highlands.“ Geddes called for a ‘Scots 
Renascence’ in an article of the same name in 1895. Murdoch, 
at least tangentially, was involved in the fin de siecle movement 
that led directly to the Scottish Renaissance and the defining 
monuments of 20th century Scottish culture. 48 

‘The significance of John Murdoch’s political life is twofold. 
The first reason he is worthy of consideration by scholars 
and the public is his involvement with a remarkable number 
of the formative leaders and movements of mid and late- 
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nineteenth century Scotland and Ireland. The second reason 
is that Murdoch’s views on several of the major cultural, 
political, social and economic questions that Scotland faced in 
his time were unusual in the nineteenth century, but in many 
instances his positions on these questions became prominent 
and commonplace in the twentieth century. This is reflected by 
the range of well-known cultural and political figures who later 
acknowledged Murdoch’s influence and example. Many of the 
questions to which he dedicated his public life are mainstream 
issues today. I focused this paper on Murdoch’s time living 
in Inverness and working on The Highlander because of his 
involvement in the early years of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
but there is a large amount of primary source material covering 
nearly every period of his life, most of which has still not been 
examined by scholars. Murdoch was an energetic and prolific 
campaigner who led an unusual life that in most cases would 
have been well remembered. He deserves greater recognition in 


both the Highlands and Scotland. 
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RESEARCHING THE LIFE OF MAIRI MHOR: 
BLENDING FACT AND FICTION 


LIZ MACRAE SHAW 
October 2016 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the research needed 
for writing a historical novel and the particular issues this 
process raises. The novel in this instance is ‘Love and Music 
Will Endure’, based on the life and times of the Skye bard and 
political campaigner, Mary Macpherson or Mairi Mhor nan 
Oran as she is commonly known. 

Melvyn Bragg, in addition to being a well-known broadcaster, 
is the author of a number of historical novels. In a recent speech 
he said that history and fiction have been intermingled from the 
beginning. We need only read Shakespeare's Richard the ‘Third 
to see how ‘the myth overtakes the man.” 

Historical fiction has recently become fashionable as shown 
by Hilary Mantel winning the Booker Prize twice for her first 
two books about Thomas Cromwell — “Wolf Hall”? and ‘Bring 
up the Bodies’. Historical fiction is often the gateway that leads 
the way to an interest in history. However, despite becoming 
more prominent, historical fiction still tends to be treated as the 
disreputable relative of ‘proper history’. Anne O’Brien addresses 
this issue. ‘Historical fiction has been damned as a lesser talent, 
a repository for unnecessary emotion, inaccuracy and a fair 
sprinkling of anachronisms. “ She quotes David Starkey, famous 
for cultivating controversy. He stated, “We really should stop 
taking historical novelists seriously as historians. The idea that 
they have authority is ludicrous.’ Meanwhile Niall Ferguson 
argued that historians are ‘not allowed just to make it up” 
which implies that historical novelists do exactly that. Both 
are opinions that any writer of historical fiction would deny. 
Accurate research must be the bedrock of the protagonist’s story, 
which in its telling, demands to be true to its historical setting. 
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Research is as vital to the novelist as it is to the historian. The 
same materials are available to both. These include secondary 
sources, written by historians and the original raw materials 
which they draw on, both documentary and oral. Mairi’s songs 
too, of course, offer comments on her own life as well as a 
political commentary of the times she lived through. This paper 
begins by examining the extent and limitations of the surviving 
evidence about her life and how it can be interpreted to gain 
insight into her character. This is followed by an investigation 
into the wider social and political context of her life. 

At first glance it would seem that researching the life of 
a woman who lived in the nineteenth century should be 
straightforward. This is the period when public records were 
expanded, for example census returns and the state registration 
of births, deaths and marriages. Mairi lived just outside the reach 
of living memory and there are vivid recollections available, 
especially given the Highland enthusiasm for honouring oral 
traditions. The outline of her life is well-established. Professor 
Donald Meek’s collection of her songs’ includes a biography 
which is the only detailed account of her life published to 
date since MacBain’s brief version, written to accompany the 
publication of her songs.” However, despite her living in the 
modern age, Meek’ relates how there is ambiguity about basic 
information, both her date and place of birth. Accounts of her 
age at her death in 1898 vary. She could have been born in 
1818, 1819 or 1821. Arguably, a variation over a few years is 
not very important but conflicting accounts about her birth and 
early childhood are more significant. 

There is similar doubt about her precise place of birth 
in North Skye. It is known that her parents, Iain and Flora 
MacDonald lived in Skeabost in 1841 because that was the year 
that her father built a well there. However there is nothing left 
of the original township in Skeabost so there can be no certainty 
about her precise birthplace and Uig has also been suggested 
as a possibility. MacBain'® writes that her parents planned to 
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emigrate to Canada in the lean early years of the nineteenth 
century. In preparation they sold their cattle at Portree Fair 
before leaving for Glasgow. However the family did not 
emigrate as planned because they had been given false promises 
about the land that would be available to them in Canada. So 
they lived in Glasgow for a dozen years before returning to Skye. 
All their children were born in Glasgow with the exception of 
Mairi and her brother who were born on the island. She refers 
to the sale of her father’s cattle to a famous drover, Cameron of 
Corriechoillie of Lochaber.'' Oral tradition contradicts some of 
this account, claiming that Mairi was eight years old before she 
returned to Skye. There is no way of establishing which version 
is correct. In Love and Music Will Endure’ her birth date is 
taken as being in 1818 in Skeabost, after the abortive attempt 
at emigration. 

What is clear from her songs is that she spent her formative 
years in Skeabost. Her writing resonates with the beauty of the 
natural landscape, the sun rising on the slopes of The Storr and 
driving away the darkness while the lark sung high above. There 
are also references to celebrations — wintertime weddings and 
ceilidhs where the only lantern was a burning peat.'” She also 
describes the preparations for winter at Martinmas, a time for 
making heather ropes and rush bags, of preparing barrels of 
potatoes and salted meat. 

There is no documentary evidence of her childhood and 
early adult life. She had no formal education and while her 
community had a vibrant oral culture it was not a literate one. 
MacBain writes, “Mary spent her youth and early womanhood, 
not in attending school or literature classes, but in acquiring 
ample experience in the management of cattle and all that 
pertains to the conduct of a house in the olden days, from 
cooking to cloth making, and further, in storing her mind with 
the lays and lyrics of her native isle. '? 

As well as her descriptions of the landscape and the crofting 
year there is a tantalising hint of a possible close personal 
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connection in ‘Nuair bha mi òg, when she describes the ruins 
of Anndra’s house, covered in nettles. Meek comments" that 
we don't know his identity. Sorley MacLean’s opinion was that 
this name was not common in North Skye at that time and 
that Mairi was perhaps referring to another part of the island 
when she described his house. This could well be true as creative 
writing is not necessarily linked only to one particular place. 
Calum Lamont suggests the house belonged to Anndra Stoddart 
who lived in Digg, near Flodigarry and who would have been 
known to Mairi. Whether or not this supposition is true it leaves 
the intriguing question of why it was his house in particular she 
mentioned when there were plenty more abandoned ruins. Was 
this a man that she felt a special affection for? 

Records show that she was married in Inverness in 1847 but 
its not known when she moved there. The timing is critical 
because if she left before 1845 she would not have had personal 
experience of the devastating effects of the potato famine that 
struck in 1846. In her song, Coinneamh nan Croitearan, (The 
Crofters’ Meeting)", she states that she left for the mainland 
in September 1844 and that she was in Skye during the time 
when the Reverend Ruairidh MacLedid was preaching (1841- 
2)' as she attended his sermon at the Fairy Bridge. She tells us 
that she was in Inverness in 1845, twenty seven years before 
what she refers to as ‘an tàmailt (the disgrace or insult) that 
befell her in 1872.17 

MacBain asserts that she married in 1848'* but he was clearly 
wrong as the Register of Marriages” for the Town and Parish of 
Inverness dates her marriage to 1847 to Isaac MacPherson, son 
of a hemp weaver. This is the first occasion when Mairi appears 
in any sort of official record. Her husband’s own occupation 
was that of shoemaker or cobbler. The couple are recorded in 
the 1861 Census” as living at 3 Wrights Lane in the Maggot 
area of the town. In 1871 they were staying at 6 Maggot Row. 
Isaac’s mother Flora was part of the household and in 1861 had 
reached the remarkable age of ninety nine. 
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The records of births show six children born to Mairi and Isaac.! 
In 1861 four children are recorded, three daughters Floraidh 
(Flora) aged 13, Mairi aged 9 and Oighrig (Euphemia) aged 
2, plus a son, Iain aged 5. Mairead (Margaret) born in 1850 is 
missing from the list although she appears in the 1871 Census 
return. This omission highlights how even official records are 
not always reliable. Another daughter called Mairi was born in 
1851 but there is no record of her death. As it was traditional 
for children to be named after parents and grandparents the 
dead child’s name was given to her next born sibling. 

Deaths in childhood were common at this time but that did 
not make the experience less painful for the parents. The next 
tragedy to strike the family was the death of Isaac in June 1871 
of acute meningitis at the age of fifty five. Mairi became the 
head of the family and was forced to look for work to support 
them all. In the spring of 1872 she found employment nursing 
Harriet Eliza Turner, the young wife of Captain Turner, an 
officer in the Royal Engineers. Mrs Turner was suffering from 
typhoid and died after two weeks’ illness, at the age of thirty 
two. Nursing typhoid victims cannot have been a popular job 
because of the high risk of infection. The fact that Mairi took 
on this role perhaps suggests her desperation to provide for her 
family at all costs. She certainly paid a high price for this work. 

The Inverness Courier” reported that ‘Mary MacDonald or 
MacPherson was engaged to attend a lady lying ill of fever. The 
lady, comparatively a stranger in Inverness and living with her 
family in lodgings unhappily died and the nurse took advantage 
of her position to pillage her wardrobe. While the funeral 
service was being read at the Cathedral she was ransacking the 
boxes of her deceased mistress. The charge was fully proved and 
the prisoner sentenced to 40 days imprisonment.’ 

It was of course Mairi’s distress and rage at her sentence that 
led to her outpouring of songs. She linked her own experience 
of injustice in a court where she was unable to understand the 
proceedings with the harsh treatment of her fellow Gaels who 
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were being evicted from their crofts. She always maintained her 
innocence but does the historical record support her? 

William MacKenzie”? wrote of the oral tradition that he 
believed to be true. This stated that there was another servant 
in the household, a Lowlander who took a dislike to Mairi 
because she reprimanded this woman for her lack of application 
to her work. She incriminated Mairi by putting some of their 
mistress’s belongings on top of Mairi’s box. When they were 
discovered there Mairi was arrested. This scenario certainly 
sounds possible but at this point MacKenzie’s account parts 
company with the Courier. He goes on to say that, ‘her mistress 
was very troubled over the matter, as she had the utmost 
confidence in Mary’s honesty and truthfulness.... The open and 
uncalled for expressions of hostility on the part of the remaining 
servant, the open way in which the missing articles were put in 
the top of Mary’s box and her emphatic denial finally convinced 
the mistress that Mary was suffering for another’s crime. She 
withdrew the charge. The other servant had disappeared. No 
proof of further evidence of Mary’s innocence was required. She 
was set free and was congratulated by the friends who had been 
interested in her case. It was said that her mistress asked her to 
return.’ 

How could her mistress have cleared Mairi’s name when she 
was on her deathbed, as indicated in the official records? Meek 
proposes an answer to these differences in the two accounts. In 
‘Luchd na Beurla’ (The Speakers of English)** Mairi speaks of 
Captain Bolland being in the courtroom, not Captain Turner. 
Why was this the case? Meek suggests that the families of the 
two military men knew each other. It would be likely that Mairi 
worked for the Bolland household and that they recommended 
her services to the Turners when Mrs Turner became ill. Hence 
it would be Mrs Bolland who took up Màiri’s case and wanted 
her to return to work for them. 

Mairi herself said nothing about another servant. She 
blamed the verdict on the lawyers of Inverness who were 
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unduly influenced by Baillie Simpson who presided over the 
case [‘Fagail Eilean a Cheò,” (Leaving the Misty Isle)]. His 
father, a shoemaker had employed Isaac. There was some sort 
of animosity between them and she believed that this had 
influenced the court’s verdict. 

The question of Mairi’s innocence or guilt cannot be finally 
resolved because there are so many gaps in the evidence. The 
pages dealing with her case in the Police Court accounts have 
disappeared and the Inverness Prison records were lost about 
1880 when the Castle which included the prison was sold to the 
Town Council. This is yet another example of the unreliability 
of the historical record. However it could be said to be a boon 
for the historical novelist who can creatively weave the fragments 
together. 

Meek believes that Mairi was innocent.” It is difficult to 
believe that a guilty woman would have protested her innocence 
so vehemently. False accusations against servants for stealing 
clothes were all too common when in reality the items had been 
mislaid. 

Although badly treated by the legal establishment Mairi was 
greatly helped by another lawyer, Charles Fraser Macintosh, as 
well as by John Murdoch, owner of The Highlander newspaper. 
These two men were to feature strongly in Mairi’s campaigning 
career and will be dealt with in more detail later in this paper. 

Not surprisingly Mairi had no wish to stay in Inverness. She 
moved to Glasgow with her younger children and embarked 
on a new life. She lived at 66 Shamrock Street, with her son in 
law, Joseph Anderson who was married to her daughter Flora. 7 
She trained as a nurse and a midwife at the Royal Hospital. To 
achieve this she would have needed to become fluent in English, 
as well as learning to read and write the language in order to 
pass her examinations. This was a considerable achievement for 
a woman in late middle age. Later in 1891 when her songs were 
published she dictated them rather than writing them down. 
As MacBain tells us, “Though she can read her own poetry in 
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print, she cannot write it.” It was not unusual, either at that 
time or well into living memory for native Gaelic speakers to be 
illiterate in their own tongue. 

In 1876 she moved to Greenock where she worked as a 
nurse. She travelled frequently to Glasgow to sing at ceilidhs. 
Here ‘She found a very lively Skye community... where she was 
feted as what we would now call a celeb.” As well as the social 
aspect at meetings of An Comunn Gaidhealach and land reform 
meetings she would have heard speeches about crofters’ rights. 
It was unusual for a woman to appear on the stage at a political 
meeting and Mairi experienced her share of hecklers. She was 
well able to stand her ground as shown by one of the famous 
anecdotes about her. 

Once at a Land League meeting when she was as usual 
praising Skye, a heckler yelled, “Ach, what use is Skye? You’ve 
got nothing there but rocks and nothing to eat but potatoes.” 

Mairi was not put off by the heckler. Instead she turned her 
seventeen stone backside to him and slapped her hefty rump, 
“That’s how they feed us on Skye!” she cried.” This was my 
father’s version. He came from South Harris. I had no sooner 
remembered it than Simon MacKenzie from Leverburgh 
surprised me by coming out with the same story one night over 
the telephone. Simon’s version was feistier than my father’s. He 
tells that when Mairi was heckled she turned her back on the 
heckler and flashed up her skirts at him, yelling, “Seall an da 
bhannachan a chuir an t-Eilean Sgitheanach annamsa!” Look at 
the two bannocks the Isle of Skye gave me! ‘ Both these versions, 
the more sanitised and the racier one have the ring of truth, 
given what is known about Mairi’s forthright character. 

She returned often to Skye, staying with her friends Mr and 
Mrs MacRae who lived in Os and later with the widowed Mrs 
MacRae. She is mentioned in a number of her songs. In 1882 
she returned to live permanently on the island. She was given 
a cottage to live in rent free by Lachlan MacDonald. It was 
situated between Skeabost and Portree and called Bothan Ceann 
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na Coille. It is still there today and quite a substantial building, 
compared to most cottages of the period. It was he who paid 
for the publication in 1891 of ‘Dain agus Orain — Gaelic Songs 
and Poems’.*! 

Once back home she travelled widely, on Skye, other islands 
and the mainland. It is from this period of her life that most of 
the stories of her originate. An example is the story told by Mary 
Ann MacFarlane of Tote about Mairi, as a midwife delivering 
her aunt. The child’s mother was horrified when Mairi told her 
to bathe the new born in cold water from the River Tora. She 
did as she was told however and the child grew up never feeling 
the cold and outliving all seven of her siblings. While the tales 
about Mairi may well have been embellished for dramatic effect 
they resonate with her character. They depict her travelling 
around North Sky in a horse and cart, visiting people with a 
basket of bannocks and crowdie on her arm and demanding 
that her herring be cooked by placing it directly on the peats in 
the old way. On one occasion she upset a boatman in Portree 
harbour when she asked him to take her to the Braes. He had 
to row her considerable weight and she made matters worse by 
putting up her umbrella which trapped the wind. Another time 
she composed a mocking verse about Donald Stewart, a shop 
owner in Portree, when he offered to reduce the price of a dress 
in exchange for a song. Her scandalised neighbours reported 
that she kept a pet fox in her house.” 

Colonel Jock MacDonald of Viewfield House in Portree used 
to visit Mairi with his father when he was a small boy. 

“Once he went to see her on his own and was sitting happily 
at her feet listening to her stories when another wee boy came in 
to say that there was a big important man coming to the house 
in a horse and carriage and that the coachman had a big whip 
in his hand! 

Mairi knew fine that this was Jock’s father looking for his 
wandering son and that Jock would catch it so, in a flash, she 


lifted her big skirts and dropped them over him. 
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‘Am faca tu am bugair beag againne?’(Have you seen that 
little b — of ours?) demanded MacDonald, coming in without 
ceremony. 

“Oh, chan fhaca, (Oh no), answered Mairi, “Not a sign of 
him.” She was all innocent with the little b- sitting hidden 
under her skirt! Jock was saved. 

“But it was so warm and stuffy under there,” he used to say 
with a twinkle in his eye, “that I was nearly smothered and I had 
to come out quickly.” ” 

These stories give relish to the more staid written record and 
give us insight into her personality. 

Skye became the epicentre of the Land Wars, especially 
in the northern half of the island. The Battle of the Braes is 
commemorated in her song, ‘Oran Beinn Li **. MacBain called 
her the bard of the campaign for crofters rights.” She was a 
factor in the success of the crofter candidates in the 1885-6 
elections.*° 

Mairi had a practical side to her nature, hardly surprising 
as a crofter’s daughter who learnt to turn her hand to all sorts 
of work. She was skilled at spinning and weaving. The Oban 
Times” described her as a sort of ‘Industrial missionary’ on 
Skye, teaching these skills to women there. This scheme did not 
come to fruition but she chose to have photographs of herself 
engaged on the various stages of making tweed to accompany 
her book. 

In 1882 she designed a tartan for Lachlan MacDonald (Fear 
Sgéabost in her songs) and her friend, the scholar Professor John 
Blackie. The professor always wore the plaid she designed for 
him, called “The Blackie’ and it was placed on his coffin when 
he died in 1895. In that year she wrote a letter to the Scottish 
Highlander, addressed to Mr Grant, tweed manufacturer of 
Kingussie on the subject of his new tartan design. 

‘It seems you were at a loss what name you would give it. You 
intend to name it “The Blackie’,.... But surely Mr Grant did not 
know that there was a tartan designed for Professor Blackie and 
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presented to him by Mr Lachlan MacDonald of Skeabost some 
years ago. ?” 

Mairi kept singing to the end of her life. In 1892 she took 
part in the first national Mód in Oban.” It was founded 
by members of the defunct Lorn Ossianic Society whose 
membership included John Stuart Blackie. He and some other 
members went on to establish An Comunn Gaidhealach. The 
idea of the Mòd was at first opposed by the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness. Our only regret is that it should be called by the very 
Saxon and objectionable name of Méd i.e. moot when the good 
Gaelic word ‘Coinne was at hand.’ It was also observed more 
favourably that there was ‘more than enough of throwing pine 
trees, heavy stones and hammers and too little attention paid to 
intellectual pursuits.’ 

Mairi sang ‘Breacan Mairi `Ùisdein“, a humorous song 
about a kilt in the colours of the Union Jack. ‘Her performance 
was listened to with interest’ but she failed to win a prize. 
Before singing she went up on the platform to shake hands with 
everyone there and then invaded the adjudicators’ stand to greet 
them too“!. This approach maybe did not help her case. 

She still continued singing during her last illness. She spent 
her final days in what is now the Rosedale Hotel, in a room 
overlooking Portree harbour. At that time it was a Temperance 
Hotel. “We are told that she aroused some disapproval amongst 
the good folk of the village because instead of thinking pious 
thoughts of the afterlife as she lay on her deathbed, she was 
enjoying singing Gaelic songs. 

She requested that she be buried in Inverness at the Chapel 
Yard Cemetery to join her husband Isaac who had been laid 
to rest there in 1871. Charles Fraser Mackintosh had her 
gravestone erected, acknowledging ‘his own debt and that of 
other Highlanders to her songs’.® 

The process of researching the bard’s life reveals some 
conflicting accounts and considerable gaps, especially in the 
record of her earlier life. It’s also difficult to know what she looked 
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like in her younger days as all the photographs of her date from 
the period when she became famous. However from the point 
of view of the writer of fiction there is enough evidence to give 
a shape to her life while the gaps allow for imaginative infilling. 
The harder task in recreating a historical person in fictional 
form is in conveying a fair and accurate representation of their 
character. Someone as strong and purposeful as Mairi tends 
to create polarised opinions. There has also been continuing 
debate about the quality of her writing. That issue is outside the 
current brief. Suffice it to say that the main accusation is one of 
inconsistency. The most evocative songs are still very much in 
the musical repertoire but it is not surprising given the quantity 
of her output that some are less inspired. 

Regarding her character, Alexander Nicolson“ is grudging in 
his description of her. He writes of her imprisonment, "The sense 
of injustice, coupled with the infamy inflicted on her good name, 
so rankled in her spirit that it seemed to have inducted the gift 
of poetry — a faculty that had hitherto given no manifestation of 
its presence’. However it is likely that like many illiterate people 
she had a huge store of remembered poetry in her head, possibly 
including some of her own invention. MacBain“ said that she 
carried in her head, ‘at least half as much more of her own, and 
twice as much as she is able to repeat, of floating, unpublished 
poetry, mainly that of Skye and the Western Isles’. However 
whether or not she had composed songs earlier is completely 
irrelevant to any assessment of her influence. 

Nicolson® praises Lachlan MacDonald as ‘the generous 
proprietor’ and Alexander MacBain as an ‘erudite scholar’ while 
Mairi’s professional achievement is baldly described as follows: 
‘She became a probationer at the Royal Infirmary, where, after 
serving a few years, she obtained a certificate.’ Faint praise 
turns to outright disapproval when he writes of her later years, 
"Always fond of company, she degenerated in her old age into a 
mere gadabout, and during her wanderings she died suddenly 
in Portree.’ 
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Almost the only positive observation he makes of her life is 
about her early days. ‘Having been brought up like other young 
women in her station of life, she early became proficient in 
those rural pursuits and domestic arts that were then the duty 
and the pride of every maiden to master.“ 

This last quotation gives the clue to Nicolson’s critical 
attitude. Mairi was condemned for reaching above her station 
in life, both regarding her class and her gender. Nicolson was a 
product of his times and their prejudices. A modern historian 
might well display a different bias in portraying her as a proto 
feminist. 

The main criticism levied at her is that of inconsistency in 
her opinions. Sorley MacLean“ writes about her poem, ‘Civil 
War’ which takes the form of a dialogue between Mairi and 
Mrs MacRae. Mairi puts the case for songs and poetry as a way 
of bolstering the Gaelic language while her friend speaks of the 
change wrought in Highlanders by the Evangelical movement. 
Mrs Macrae says, 


“The people have become so strange 


‘That sorrow is wheat to them’ 
While Mairi replies, 


“But since vanity is a plant 


‘That satisfies the flesh, 


It clings to me as firmly 
As the lace to the shoe.’ 


Mairi was a sociable woman with a strong appetite for life. She 
would find it hard to see life on earth as a vale of tears, as the 
evangelical churches did. She loved singing at céilidhs, drinking 
whisky and watching shinty matches. At the same time she 
had a great respect for Evangelical ministers who condemned 
all poetry, save religious verse, as ungodly vanity. She especially 
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esteemed Maighstir Ruairidh who championed the cause of the 
common people. As a grandson of a MacLeod Chief of Raasay 
he also appealed to another of her fierce loyalties. 

It could be argued that ambivalence and inconsistency is part 
of human nature but Mairi was criticised for being contradictory 
in her political views as well as her religious ones. As a result 
she has been attacked for being an apologist for the Highland 
landlord. Meek writes” that she ‘was unable to avoid flattery 
of those very landlords who.....were responsible for evictions’. 
There are many examples of this. For example, she included 
in one of her poems compliments to Lord MacDonald on his 
recent marriage, even though he was the landlord whose actions 
prompted the Battle of the Braes.” She kept speaking of the 
English as being responsible for the sufferings in Skye and the 
Highlands, ‘although it was very plain that not one Clearance 
had been made in Skye by anyone who had not a name as Gaelic 
as her own.” 

How can this blinkered attitude be explained? Sorley MacLean 
suggests that it was English speakers whom she held responsible 
for the shame of her trial and possibly by extension she felt that 
the ill-treatment of the Highlanders could only have happened 
because of the influence of landlords and agents who were 
anglicised if not actually English. Roger Hutchinson pinpoints 
the crux of the problem when he writes,” “Unlike Murdoch and 
Fraser Macintosh in particular, Mairi’s attachment to her fellow 
Gaels was more cultural than political....she would far sooner 
have attended a shinty match or a ceilidh than a land league 
rally. Influenced in part by a long friendship with the Skeabost 
landowner Lachlan MacDonald, she was often unwilling 
to think badly of native, hereditary Highland landowners, 
especially if those landowners spoke Gaelic.’ 

Mairi’s inconsistencies in her political and religious views 
are understandable from a human, emotional point of view, 
even though they were not entirely rational. They provide a 
fascinating insight into her character for both the historian and 
the historical novelist. 
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However, her life cannot be considered in isolation. It is 
embedded in the times she lived through, especially the 
tumultuous years of the Clearances and the Land Wars. A 
number of historians have turned their attention to these themes 
and provide a comprehensive narrative. These range from John 
Prebble® and I.M.M. MacPhail,” to the current fertile crop of 
historians, represented by Eric Richards,” J. M. Devine’ 57 55 
and James Hunter.” 50 

All of these writers give an excellent overview of the 
nineteenth century Highlands and put the leading participants 
into context. They provide the backdrop to the lives of the 
men most closely linked with Mairi. The most important ones 
are fellow campaigners in the Land Wars — Charles Fraser 
Macintosh, John Murdoch, Alexander MacKenzie and the Rev. 
Donald MacCallum. However, the first to be considered is not 
one of this group but her benefactor, Lachlan MacDonald of 
Skeabost. 

He was the archetypical younger son who travelled abroad to 
make his fortune. Born in 1833 in Ord, South Skye he lived in 
India from 1851 to 1868.He worked as an indigo and tea planter 
and married Wilhemina MacKenzie, the daughter of John 
MacKenzie of Bengal in 1865. He returned to his homeland 
a wealthy man and bought the Skeabost and Bernisdale estate 
from his uncle, Kenneth Macleod. He built Skeabost House, 
now a hotel. His own and his wife's initials can still be seen 
entwined on the front wall of the building. 

He was an unusual landowner for the times, being a fluent 
Gaelic speaker who encouraged Highland culture as shown in 
his support for Mairi. He listened to the concerns of his tenants 
and invited them to put forward their own suggestions for a 
fair rent for their holdings. This was revolutionary at a time 
when so many landlords imposed extortionate rents and had 
no compunction about evicting those who could not pay. 
His tenants presented him with a fine illuminated scroll in 
gratitude for his fairmindedness. His granddaughter, Felicia, 
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more commonly known by her nickname, Wytchy, tells of how 
Lachlan was the only landlord on Skye who could venture out 
in an open pony and trap during the troubles of the 1880s, 
a very revealing remark. Other landlords presumably ran the 
gauntlet of clods of earth or worse being thrown at them. 

A successful entrepreneur and estate manager Lachlan put 
his faith in economics. His ideas appeared in pamphlet form. 
He put forward the views"! that there was never a golden age 
for Skye crofters in the past and that agriculture alone could 
not support the people, even if all the land was shared out. He 
condemns the arguments put forward in favour of confiscating 
the property of landowners and distributing it equally among 
the tenants as ridiculous and unworkable. Compensation to 
landowners would be prohibitively expensive and inherently 
unfair as it would not compensate for the expense of 
improvements to the land. He calculated that dividing up the 
workable land of Skye would give each crofting family 17 acres 
of arable land and 250 of hill pasture, enough to keep one horse, 
five cattle and fifty two sheep. This would be much better than 
the land owned by the average crofter of the time. Yet according 
to a further set of figures, the costs of stock and housing would 
create a deficit. 

These calculations could certainly be challenged as could his 
assertion that the decrease in population had stabilised between 
1871 and 1881, compared to the decrease in the middle of 
the century. ‘I was in India at the time when large numbers 
left the island, and so cannot say personally whether there was 
or was not any cruelty at the evictions. If we believe what we 
read concerning them, there was a great deal of harshness and 
cruelty but we may congratulate ourselves that such could not 
be attempted now.’® In hindsight this was a rash statement in 
view of the events of the 1880s. James Hunter writes, “By the 
end of 1884, the crofting population of North-West Scotland, 
so long quiescent in the face of oppression and exploitation, 
were actively engaged in a campaign of subversion’, such as 
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rent strikes and the occupation of sheep farms, especially on 
Skye. In November of that year, a gunboat, a troopship carrying 
300 marines and a steamer to act as a mobile police barracks 
arrived off Skye. The Liberal government had reacted as if Skye 
was a distant rebellious colony. Fortunately Lord Harcourt, the 
Home Secretary, wary of antagonising local opinion further, 
refused to allow the troops to carry out duties usually performed 
by the police. 

Lachlan MacDonald was a benevolent land owner but 
nevertheless one who believed that private land ownership was 
sacrosanct. However, it is important to view historical characters 
in the context of their own times, rather than according to the 
values of our own day. Abraham Lincoln himself spoke of, ‘a 
physical difference between the white and black races, that 
would ‘probably forever forbid their living together upon the 
footing of perfect equality although the black man was entitled 
to all the rights set out in the Declaration of Independence’. 
His implied belief in white supremacy sounds racist to modern 
ears but his opinion taken in the context of the mid nineteenth 
century was an enlightened one. 

In his political views Lachlan MacDonald was in a number 
of ways clear sighted about the future. He recognised that lack 
of capital held back crofters and that improvements in transport 
could transform the Highland economy. Like many reformers 
he sometimes found himself in the unenviable position of 
being attacked from both sides, by fellow landowners and by 
crofters. He was applauded in 1883 when he spoke in support 
for the extension of the franchise, believing that it would raise 
the social status of the crofter if he were able to vote. When 
his audience applauded he responded, ‘I am glad to hear these 
marks of approval, but when I made the remark six years ago it 
was hissed in the body of the hall.’ 

MacPhail” describes how William MacLure, one of the 
witnesses at the Napier Commission hearings in 1883 criticised 
MacDonald as a landowner and ‘gave a distorted and confused 
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statement which was refuted by Lachlan MacDonald himself. 
In addition five tenants submitted a letter at a later hearing in 
Portree supporting the proprietor.’ It was four years after these 
accusations that his tenants presented him with the illuminated 
address. 

So like Mairi herself, Lachlan displayed human inconsistencies 
in his beliefs. His diaries’ give a more personal insight into his 
character than the one gleaned from more public documents. 
Entries from the 1880s reveal the sort of eclectic range of 
observations one would expect from a diary. These include 
his exasperation at the actions of the Irish M.Ps in holding 
up legislation in Parliament, his comments on a sermon at All 
Saints’ Church in Edinburgh and recording his doctor’s advice 
not to have more than two glasses of whisky a day and two 
cheroots to keep the gout in his elbow at bay. He was worried 
about one of his sons who was unhappy at school and decided 
to remove him, writing that he had no faith in big public 
schools, an unusual opinion for the upper classes of the time. 
He records his thoughts when significant anniversaries occur, 
for example remarking in February 1882 that it was thirty years 
earlier when he had left for India, full of hope but penniless. 
After a luxurious voyage on the Marlborough he was faced with 
the prospect of living in a dilapidated house but was helped in 
renovating it by an old Bengali man. He recorded his wedding 
anniversary, comparing seventeen years’ experience of married 
life with thirteen years as a bachelor (from age twenty one). He 
was in no doubt that the married years were the happier. 

There are many entries about his life on Skye. He writes 
in August 1881 of taking part with Professor Blackie, in the 
ceremony of erecting a stone to commemorate where Mairi’s 
father created a well, making a short speech and raising a toast 
to Mairi, wishing her a long life. There are also references to 
encounters with members of the Land League that show a dry 
sense of humour. In September 1885 he remarked on making 
a trip to Portree where he saw many members of the Land 
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League and only stayed a few minutes before going shooting 
with Captain Jackson. On another occasion he was not able to 
escape so easily when he was surprised by John Murdoch and 
other land leaguers arriving at his front door. He had a long 
conversation with them. Mr William Saunders from London 
said that he favoured using rents paid to landowners for the 
education of crofter children. He added that he was going about 
advising crofters not to pay their rents. Lachlan comments that 
he hopes that the crofters would not be led away by these ideas. 
It’s not recorded whether this conversation took place while the 
land leaguers were enjoying Lachlan’s hospitality. 

A number of entries indicate that he offered financial help 
and advice to many individuals. One example of him acting as 
a humane landlord was in the case of a crofter accused of incest. 
The local villagers had told Lachlan that they would kill the 
accused if the landlord failed to evict him. Lachlan replied that 
the man should be dealt with by the legal system and punished 
if found guilty. He obtained a decree from the Sheriffs Court to 
remove the man from the house where his sister lived. Officers 
were sent to evict him but when the man objected the villagers 
came and burnt the house down. The accused man appealed to 
Lachlan who gave him £1 for lodgings and recommended he 
appeal to the law. 

Lachlan MacDonald was not a typical landowner and it 
could be said that Rev. Donald MacCallum was not a typical 
clergyman. ‘Ministers in the Highlands in the nineteenth 
century were better known for fire and brimstone sermons than 
radical political speeches. One remarkable exception to this 
rule was the Rev. Donald MacCallum, who was quite unafraid 
to mix politics and religion, and who made little distinction 
between a sermon and a political speech. ® 

He was born in 1849 in Barravulin, Argyll, an area that 
suffered during the Clearances. After attending Glasgow 
University he finished his course for ministry in the Church 
of Scotland in 1880. In all probability he attended meetings 
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of Highland emigrants while he was a student. His first parish 
was at Morvern where clearance and evictions had halved 
the population. He encouraged the crofters there to stand 
up for their rights as he did also, and with more success, at 
his third parish of Arisaig. He gave evidence on behalf of the 
Arisaig people to the Napier Commission, criticising the poor 
management of the estate. 

By the time he moved to the parish of Hallin in the Waternish 
district of Skye in 1884 he was a hardened campaigner. It’s 
likely that he moved there for political, not religious reasons as 
the established church in that district had been poorly attended 
since the time of the Great Disruption in 1843 when almost 
all the crofters had left to join the Free Church. The small 
congregation meant he had plenty of time to devote to political 
issues. His activities in Skye made him ‘renowned, or in the 
opinion of some, infamous.’ In April 1884 he was elected 
Chairman of the new Waternish branch of the Highland Land 
Law Reform Association and in May of that year he was the 
main speaker at a meeting of eight hundred crofters at the Fairy 
Bridge, called to discuss the Report of the Napier Commission. 


Mairi was present and she wrote, 


“We saw the dawn break 

And the clouds of thraldom flee away 
The day MacCallum stood beside us 
At Fairy Bridge’ 


(Coinneamh nan Croitearan (The Crofters’ Meeting)” 


Predictably his activities brought him to the attention of the 
authorities. On November 13, 1886 two arrests were made. 
‘The first was of John MacPherson, the ‘Glendale Martyr’ and 
in the evening, while MaCallum was sitting in the parlour 
of the schoolhouse at Valtos with the schoolmaster, William 
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MacKenzie, three policemen arrived to arrest him. The charge 
was ‘of inciting the lieges to violence and class hatred’. He 
spent the weekend in prison in Portree, a strange place for a 
minister who would usually be conducting his Sunday service. 
He was released on bail and the case dropped. 

He was also censured by the Church of Scotland for making a 
false return, claiming there were nine elders in his church when 
there were none. He asserted that it was a mistaken reading. His 
“0” was read as a ‘9.7? 

Certainly he was a forceful man who attracted controversy. 
The political climate on Skye quietened down after 1886 when 
the new Land Act came into force. So he moved to Tiree where 
there was a dispute with the landowner over the plight of the 
large number of landless cottars on the island. After a spell in 
Lewis, MacCallum eventually retired to Glendale in Skye in 
1920 where he lived beside John MacPherson, his brother in 
arms during the Land Wars. 

MaCallum was nicknamed the ‘Prophet of Waternish, 
because of his inspirational speeches, seasoned with Old 
Testament language that was very familiar to his audiences. 
He argued that God had given the land to the people. Like 
the air, the light of the sun and the water, they were part of 
their birthright. He was greatly influenced by John Murdoch 
whose political views he shared. In his speeches and sermons 
he used many of the arguments and examples from Murdoch's 
pamphlets. 

Mairi first came into contact with John Murdoch in 
1872 when it was said that he arranged for her to have legal 
representation at her trial. It is likely that she also met Fraser 
Mackintosh at this time, as he was well known in local legal 
circles.” After moving to Glasgow she encountered him again. 
She wrote of a meeting of the Highland Society of Glasgow in 
1875. In her song, ’A’ Choinneamh Chaidreach’ (The Friendly 
Meeting)” she describes Murdoch as 
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“The hero who stands by your side 

In such a manly way, 

Trying to shift the mill stone 

Placed about the necks of the stalwarts’. 


Among the leaders of the movement campaigning for crofters’ 
rights, it was John Murdoch with whom Mairi would have 
had most in common. Although John’s family were probably 
more prosperous than Mairi’s he too was a native Gaelic speaker 
and spent much of his formative years on a Hebridean island, 
Islay in his case. Like her he was a strong defender of his native 
tongue. This was his motivation for starting the newspaper 
The Highlander. In 1872 He wrote to his old Islay friend, John 
Francis Campbell,” “The more patriotic and enterprising of our 
citizens are determined to try if a paper in the interests of the 
Highlands cannot be started in the capital of the Highlands.’ 
He had written articles on land reform for various newspapers 
during his earlier career as an excise officer but at the age of 
fifty five he embarked on a full-time role as a newspaper editor. 
Like Mairi he was something of a late developer, finding within 
himself great reserves of courage and energy in late middle age. 
Like her he aimed to inspire his fellow Gaels. Writing of his 
aims in producing the newspaper he wrote, “Taking our people 
as we found them, we set about endeavouring to arouse them 
from the low state of mind into which they had sunk.” 

He certainly needed courage in dealing with the libel case 
brought against The Highlander in 1877 by Captain Fraser of 
Uig on Skye.” Fraser’s house was destroyed in a severe storm 
and the local correspondent had written, “The belief is common 
throughout the parish that the disaster is a judgement upon 
Captain Fraser’s property.’ In the end the publicity of the court 
case benefited rather than harmed the paper and well-wishers 
paid the £50 damages, allowing it to continue for a few more 
years. Murdoch’s strong convictions and naivety were shown by 
his statement that the article was valid because it represented 
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the feelings of the local people. Like Mairi he did not flinch 
from expressing forceful opinions in writing. In 1887 her bitter 
and scathing mock elegy on Sheriff William Ivory appeared in 
Alexander MacKenzie’s paper, The Scottish Highlander.” Ivory 
was the leader of the military expedition to Skye in 1886. She 
wrote it under the transparent disguise of ‘Mary of the Songs 
from the Braes of Trotternish.’ 

As native Gaels with a sociable nature, both Mairi and 
Murdoch were most effective as campaigners when addressing 
audiences or travelling around the countryside and meeting 
people. She travelled from house to house with a basket of 
bannocks on her arm while he strode across moor and mountain 
like one of the heroes in the stories of Finn McCoul. He was 
known as Murchadh na Feilidh,’ ‘Murdoch of the Kilt’ by the 
crofters. This dress made him instantly recognisable at a time 
when ordinary Highlanders rarely wore the kilt.*° 

‘One morning in the early months of 1882, there walked 
into the small school at Braes in Skye a big, broad-shouldered 
and bearded man in Highland dress....Asked by their teacher 
if he would say a word to the pupils, almost all of them the 
children of local crofters, the stranger asked, “Gaelic or 
English?”. Of the two languages Gaelic would have been more 
readily understood. But the schoolmaster, no doubt aware that 
he was risking official retribution by permitting his visitor to 
say anything, was taking no further risks. “English”, he replied, 
“for it is not allowed to speak a word of Gaelic in school hours.” 
Then the man in the kilt — for it was thus that his audience 
would remember him — addressed the Braes children. On them, 
as on so many of those to whom he spoke, he made an indelible 
impression. “He radiated goodwill,” in the opinion of the lad 
who was to set down his recollections of the occasion. “I only 
saw John Murdoch once, but I never forgot him.”* 

Mairi and John Murdoch shared common ground in other 
ways. Both supported shinty. Murdoch saw the game as an 
important part of Highland identity. Both also had a strong 
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religious faith and a detailed knowledge of the Bible. Murdoch 
used this knowledge to strengthen the political arguments about 
crofters rights. “Ihe membership card of the Highland Land 
Law Reform Association (later known as the Land League)... 
gave pride of place to a Biblical text, “The profit of the earth 
is for all” (Ecclesiastes 5:9) which was then followed by the 
Gaelic motto of the Association, “Is treise tuath na tighearna” 
(A tenantry is mightier than a lord).” 

Like Mairi he was uneasy with the gloomy side of evangelical 
religion. Unlike her, he detested alcohol and for sixty of his 
eighty five years was a total abstainer. In politics too they were at 
variance. He was far more radical than her. He believed that the 
landowning class in the Highlands usurped the rights the people 
had once held in the land. These rights should be returned. He 
believed that the crofters should work with the smallholders in 
Ireland as both groups had been treated harshly by landowners 
and government. 

Mairi’s political views were closer to those of Charles Fraser 
Mackintosh although in many other respects they were very 
different people. He was a member of Inverness Town Council 
from 1857 to 1862 before becoming involved in a project for 
slum clearance in the town to make way for the building of 
Union Street. When he won the parliamentary seat of Inverness 
Burghs as a Liberal in 1874 she wrote a song in his praise. At 
this period he was well known for his promotion of the Gaelic 
language. In 1871 he was involved in setting up the Gaelic 
Society of inverness and in Parliament he campaigned for Gaelic 
in schools and pressed for the census of 1881 to record the 
number of Gaelic speakers in Scotland. He spoke comparing 
the Highlanders favourably with the Irish as ‘a peaceable and 
orderly people who seldom obtruded their wishes on the 
House.’ Cameron writes that the years from 1882-1885 ‘were 
to form the peak of Fraser Mackintosh’s career. They saw his 
transformation from an Independent Liberal to a Crofter M.P. 
This period also saw him serve on the Napier Commission, 
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become involved in the Highland Land Law Reform Association 
and then become disaffected from it, or it from him.’ 

Fraser Macintosh’s questioning of landlords and factors was 
more critical than the approach of his fellow commissioners. 
During the 1885 election campaign he was often referred to as 
the ‘friend of the crofter’. His political views were less radical 
than Murdoch’s. He had no desire to co-operate with the Irish 
Land League as he condemned its use of violence. However his 
views on the land question became more progressive during the 
1880s. He opposed the 1885 Crofters’ Bill as inadequate in its 
failure to give compulsory powers to break up large farms or 
deer parks to provide land for overcrowded crofting townships. 
Ewen Cameron states that this could be due to a genuine 
conversion after his experiences with the Napier Commission 
or, more cynically, the need to win over the newly enfranchised 
crofters in the Inverness county constituency. 

Fraser MacKintosh used his steam yacht Carlotta for his 
electioneering in the Hebrides. Mairi joined him for part of 
this campaign. Hector Rose MacKenzie, the son of Alexander, 
reported the events for his father’s Celtic Magazine. Mairi would 
have been a huge asset. She had the common touch which the 
more restrained and middle class Fraser Mackintosh lacked. As 
the boat steamed through the Sound of Raasay towards Castle 
Moil, ‘the poetess sang with admirable expression, the famed 
pathetic air, composed within its walls by Coll of Barrisdale’s 
devoted adherent, warning him of his danger. The words, Colla 
mo run, Colla mo rún, seem as fresh and vivid as if heard only 
yesterday.” 

Many of the meetings in the Hebrides were conducted in 
Gaelic. Although Fraser Macintosh delivered his speeches 
in Gaelic, when he was asked a question he often answered 
in English, ‘after making a self-deprecating remark about his 
facility in Gaelic.” In that situation Mairi would have been 
able to smooth over any awkwardness with a joke. 
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John Murdoch and Fraser Mackintosh introduced her to the 
social and political world of the Hebridean emigrants in Glasgow 
and she repaid them with her ability to inspire audiences. There 
must have been mutual respect involved. However, between 
Mairi and Alexander Mackenzie there is a sense of more than 
this, a sense of strong mutual affection. They were similar in a 
number of ways. They were both physically large. Mairi was tall 
and broad, her large feet encased in men’s brogues. MacKenzie 
was described as being of ‘Falstafhan proportions’ by a fellow 
journalist.” 

Both were commonly referred to by their nicknames — 
‘Mairi Mhòr nan Oran’, and in MacKenzie’s case the ‘Clach’. 
This name came from the position of the drapery shop he ran 
with his brother. It was called “Clachnacuddin House’ after 
the famous Inverness landmark. They were both outgoing 
personalities who enjoyed a joke. This is shown in Mairi’s song, 
“Nuair chaidh na ceithir ùr oirre - when the four new ones came 
aboard. It refers to the four new oars used to row a boat at 
Strome Ferry. The two of them were due to board it, along with 
MacKenzie’s son, Hector, Charles Fraser Mackintosh and his 
colleague Kenneth MacDonald. The Clach told Mairi to stay 
ashore, saying that the boatman Callum would return for her 
as she took up three spaces on her own. He pointed out in an 
ungentlemanly way that she weighed seventeen stone and that 
they would all be in danger of drowning if she came aboard. The 
tone of the song is humorous and suggests that Mairi and the 
Clach were well used to jesting together. Probably they needed 
some relief from the more earnest style of John Murdoch and 
Fraser Mackintosh. 

According to MacPhail,” John Murdoch and other 
contemporaries saw MacKenzie as an opportunist. He was 
suspected of insinuating his way to become secretary of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness so that he could use the title to give 
weight to the title page of his Celtic Magazine. This publication 
was a platform for his genealogical studies. These included 
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his triumphant research in tracing the descent of William 
Gladstone to the 10" Lord of Kintail from whom MacKenzie 
also happened to be descended. However his journalistic 
instincts for publicity were put to devastating use when he 
published his “History of the Highland Clearances” in 1883. 
John Prebble writes in his introduction that Mackenzie’s first 
hand experiences as a journalist during the land struggles in 
Skye and the trial if the Braes crofters incensed him and led 
to him producing the book.” MacKenzie’s aim was clear. ‘It 
is not in our power to alter the Laws of the Land so that a 
repetition of these evictions cannot take place, but the fear 
of getting pilloried, in a work like this, may possibly induce 
the tyrant to hold his hand, for very shame, until a more just 
and humane law shall make such mean and cruel work as the 
Highland Clearances for ever impossible.’”* 

In addition, MacKenzie’s verbatim account of the trial 
of the Braes men in the same book succeeded in making the 
agents of the landlords look ridiculous as well as self-serving, 
especially Alexander MacDonald, the factor for six estates in 
Skye. Kenneth MacDonald, Town Clerk for Inverness for forty 
years, defended many crofters successfully. In this trial he cross- 
examined Alexander MacDonald about the numerous posts 
he held on Skye. After admitting to a lengthy list, the lawyer 


continued, 
“You are also a coal merchant? 
Witness: I am not aware, Mr MacDonald (laughter) 


And how many School Boards and Parochial Boards are you a 
member of? 


Witness: Several. 


Sheriff: I do not want to interrupt you but what has this to do 
with the case? 
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To show that this gentleman is the King of Skye, the uncrowned 
king of the island. (laughter) an absolute monarch who punishes 
a murmur by transportation to the mainland.” Ridicule was a 
sharp sword in MacKenzie’s hand. 

In conclusion, it is true to say there are inevitably gaps and 
ambiguities in the evidence about Màiri’s relationships with 
other prominent figures in the movement for crofters’ rights. 
However, as is the case with the information about her own life, 
there is a rich store of evidence for the historical novelist to use 
as a basis for portraying her life and times. One of the hardest 
tasks for the novelist is to imaginatively reconstruct how people 
talked to each other. Fortunately, there is an abundance of 
surviving writing from this time. There is of course a difference 
between the written and the spoken word although in the more 
formal nineteenth century the gap between the two is probably 
not as great as it would be nowadays. 

In addition to thoroughly researching the sources about 
the lives of the characters the historical novelist also must 
understand the details of the domestic fabric of their lives. 
Hilary Mantel writes of wanting to get behind the eyes of 
Thomas Cromwell, “To do that I had to accustom my inner 
eye to bare under furnished rooms, where possessions are kept 
in chests, and floors are strewn with rushes, and turkey carpets 
glow on table tops in the houses of the wealthy. I needed to wear 
in my imagination, fresh linen, heavy draping wool, damask 
and diamonds. My palate had to grow used to the sweet, spicy, 
scented tastes of Tudor cooking.” The equivalent task for the 
nineteenth century Highlands was to find out about crofting 
practices, folk tales and superstitions, the conduct of religious 
services and shinty games, food and dress. Fortunately there is 
plenty of material available. These range from memoirs such 
as Rhona Rauszer’s book,” to works of social history, about 
customs,” food?” and pastimes.”® 

Oral memories are helpful too. Many customs and attitudes 
from the period of the Land Struggle continued into the 
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twentieth century. Old photographs and pictures give another 
useful dimension. It is fatally easy for the historical novelist to 
be anachronistic. For example, an assumption that Portree pier 
was in existence in the first decade of the nineteenth century 
was only rectified at the last moment by referring to a painting 
which showed that there was still only an open harbour in 
1813.” Mairi’s parents almost left their home from a non- 
existent pier. It was a timely warning that the historical writer 
must be endlessly vigilant in checking and cross referencing. 
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DOES CROFTING HAVE A FUTURE? 


DEREK FLYN, LLB, WS, FSAScot 
9” December, 2016 


The topic “Does Crofting Have a Future? was not one of 
my choosing: it seemed unduly pessimistic to me that such a 
question should be posed at all. So any possible suspense must 
be quickly removed by my revealing that my answer is, “Yes, 
Crofting does have a future”, and 1 hope that anyone who knows 
me or what I have been about as a crofting lawyer these last forty 
years will not be surprised by this, my conclusion. But that is to 
jump the gun. On this matter, the future of crofting (or what I 
understand that to mean), I can be considered to be optimistic.' 
As the published Transactions of the Gaelic Society make clear 
to even the most casual observer, almost every contributor 
provides an historical or linguistical piece, on which he or she 
has a headstart by being permitted to do his or her research 
in places hidden (or private) on matters or people otherwise 
unknown (or forgotten) by other members of the society (or at 
least by the audience of the evening). I do not feel so fortunate. 
The subject of crofting is of great personal interest to a number 
of persons in the Gaelic Society. They will know more about 
crofting than I do. They may even be pessimistic. 

In any event, the brief I was given (I expect) was to try to 
speak in a stimulating and provocative way about the topic, 
allowing some of my personal prejudices to surface. I confess I 
did not find this easy to fulfil. 

So my first statement is intended to be controversial: that 
crofting did not exist before 1886; that it is simply a creature 
of statute. The factors that led to the introduction of crofting 
tenure into Scots Law are complex. Less controversial is the 
wag’ definition of a croft as ‘a piece of land surrounded by 
legislation’. 
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Although pleased to be addressing the members of the Gaelic 
Society, I have had to consider why I should be invited to do so. 
I don't have Gaelic. I am not from the Gaeltacht. I am a retired 
lawyer and I am not giving legal advice. I am not (and never 
have been) a crofter. So my first ‘exploration’ is to discover why 
I am being asked to speak on this particular matter. 

My second exploration is to crystalize my own, personal 
views. A lawyer in private practice must pursue the interests of 
his clients; not his own prejudices. In a court situation it is not 
the lawyer’s job to prejudge the issues but to put his knowledge 
and effort into obtaining a judicial decision to his client's 
advantage. In so doing, he must investigate the law and, by 
getting to know the relevant legislation well, he might identify 
strands to strengthen the client’s argument. My own recollected 
investigations (and my resultant pleadings) whilst in harness, 
became the basis of my contribution to a recent textbook on 
crofting law.” As that book took ten years to complete, in 
eight of which I was no longer acting for clients, I must have 
been pursuing something other than the individual interests of 
crofters. The task I had set myself was to explain and demystify 
the existing law of crofting so that (sometime in the future) it 
can be simplified and improved. For too many people crofting 
law has long been complex and mysterious. Having spent the 
bulk of my professional life seeking to unravel its mysteries and 
learning to have faith in it, I have had to mug up afresh on the 
current law of crofting and to analyse what is wrong with it. 
Now, despite the completion of the book and a report describing 
these faults, I find myself pressed to articulate why crofting has 
a future; to convince the members of the Gaelic Society (and 
myself) that, beyond the mystery, there is a certain spirit in 
crofting that is worth promoting and preserving. In the course 
of this self-examination I have found it constructive to contrast 
my commonplace city background with the achievements of 
some of the more remarkable personages I have come across. 
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Finally, I have had to explore who and what might be involved 
in the future of crofting. Taken together, these strands might 
go some way to justify why I have developed a positive view of 
crofting and why I was asked to speak on this subject. 


Croft an Righ to Port Righ 


Not only am I not a crofter; I am an inner-city kid. From the 
tenement bedroom in the lee of Abbeymount in Montrose 
Terrace, Edinburgh, where I was born (shortly after WW2), 
one gets a great view of Arthur's Seat, that mini-mountain 
that is such an element of Edinburgh; sitting in the highland 
landscape of the Holyrood Park, and round to the right can be 
seen Holyrood Palace, behind which the Scottish Parliament 
building can be found. 

Access to the park from Abbeymount is along a lane called 
Croft-an-Righ (locally pronounced ‘croft-an-rye’) on land 
formerly the kitchen garden of the Palace. This would be my 
first awareness of the word “croft” although I childishly thought 
of the use of the lane as in “coming through the rye”. It is not 
the prettiest of approaches to the park but it does lead to open 
country, right there in the heart of the city. The children of 
Abbeyhill, as did the children of all the districts bordering the 
park, called it the Queen’s Park, and there they had highlands 
of their own to climb, a magnificent playground of hills, lochs, 
glens, ridges and basalt cliffs, all within the 650 acres enclosed 
as a royal park by James V in 1541. From Arthur's Seat (a peak 
easily climbed) they could (and can still) trace the shores of the 
Firth of Forth from Leith to East Lothian and view the hills of 
Fife on the other side. 

My mother would announce when the Queen was ‘home, 
for the royal standard flag could be seen, from our third floor 
flat, flying above the palace whenever the monarch was in 
residence. Before my mother died, she would have strong things 
to say about the cost and style of the new Parliament building, 
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built near the palace below the basalt crags, but I would regard 
its very existence as ‘a good thing’. 

My sister and I went to the primary school at Moray House 
in the Canongate where my father had been before. It was 
termed a demonstration school and it functioned as a part of 
the teachers’ training college. Later, my wife-to-be, Fiona, was a 
student there and we were to be married in the Canongate Kirk. 
One of my grandfathers, my mother’s father, died in WW1 and 
his name is on the memorial below the Tolbooth Clock, there 
on the Royal Mile. 

My other grandfather was Daniel Flyn. He and my 
grandmother lived in the same tenement (or ‘stair’) in Montrose 
Terrace with the same or similar views of the park and the 
palace. My father was a hard-working, time-served plasterer. 
For much of my childhood he worked a six and a half day week. 
On Saturday afternoons he and I would go to watch football 
together, as did many of the menfolk of the city. Life was not 
easy in the building trade and my parents were keen to find 
me a desk job. Although I left school at 16 with no Highers, 
by way of the civil service open exam I was able to enter the 
Scottish Court Service as a clerk in the sheriff court in the 
Lawnmarket in 1962. So my first job, like my first school (and 
my later wedding), was also on the Royal Mile. Over the next 
ten years, I was to work in various sheriff courts throughout the 
country, seeing many different towns and regions, but central 
to my personal life as well as my career in the law was the three 
year period I spent as the sheriff clerk depute in Portree. 


The Isle of Skye 


Until the reforms of 1976, in addition to managing the running 
of the sheriff court, the sheriff clerk was the local agent for 
the Scottish Land Court, holding blank forms and copies of 
ongoing land court processes; receiving applications to the 
court and forwarding them to the court’s offices in Edinburgh. 
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The crofters of Skye, in approaching the land court, were first 
to approach me. 

Before I travelled north to take up my promotion to the 
one-man office in Portree courthouse on 25th May 1967, I was 
required to attend for several days at the land courts offices, 
then in Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh, to learn about the 
court’s practice and procedure; to be inculcated into the ways 
of the court and its dealings with its client/customers, for me, 
primarily, the crofters. 

Then I was off on my first journey to Skye: leaving my 
parents’ house in the dead of night by taxi, the short distance 
to the Waverley Station, to board the 4:30am connecting 
train to Glasgow, in time to change to the morning train to 
Mallaig, the ferry to Armadale and then a fortuitous lift the 
forty-odd miles through the dramatic landscapes of Skye to 
Portree. My arrival in Portree village was appropriately marked 
by a banner above the Bridge Road approach to the courthouse 
on Somerled Square declaring Ceud Mile Fàilte, ‘a hundred 
thousand welcomes’, which if not personally directed at me, 
confirmed that I had indeed arrived at a different but friendly 
land. It was Skye Week, arranged in the calendar for the last 
week of May to encourage the opening of the tourist season, on 
which it seemed, back in 1967, much of the island’s prosperity 
depended. And welcoming it was. My first day in Skye was to 
be best commemorated by an event in far-off Lisbon. I watched 
with new friends the black and white live television coverage 
of Celtic winning the European Cup, a cause for national 
rejoicing, even in far-off Skye, fifty years ago. 


Donald Macmillan 


At that time I shared the court house with the Procurator Fiscal 
and his secretary. Known generally as “The Fiscal’, Donald 
Macmillan was in charge of the police prosecutions in Skye. 
He shepherded their progress, police and prosecutions, in a 
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generous and gentle manner. He was a Gaelic speaker. He was 
also a crofter, having inherited the Macmillan family croft in 
south Skye at Breakish. At that time an elderly aunt lived there, 
a retired nursing sister now herself tending a few sheep. 

A fount of many stories, Mr Macmillan was to frequently 
hint at the local history of crofting but it was not till I was away 
from Skye that I found time and opportunity to learn about 
crofting and how it had come about. James Hunter’s first book 
“The Making of the Crofting Community” was issued in 1976 
and was to open many eyes to what had gone before. By then I 
had returned to Edinburgh, completed ten years’ service in the 
sheriff courts, sat Highers at night school, got accepted for a law 
degree course at Dundee University, gave notice to quit my job; 
and married Fiona, the Fiscal’s daughter. 


Macleod & MacCallum 


Having been introduced to the workings of the Land Court, I 
was curious to learn more. At University my fellow students and 
I had little guidance about crofting law. What we heard did not 
encourage us to get involved, for it was notoriously complex. 
From its introduction in 1886 it had for the participants in 
crofting a mysteriousness that remains to this day. Even seasoned 
lawyers glaze over when faced with the convolutions of crofting 
law. In the preface to the first text-book in 1914, the future 
Lord Sands recognised the need to understand it as a dedicated 
code and exculpated himself thus: 


“the object (of this book) is to explain the legislation not to defend 


or criticise its policy. * 


By 1933, a second text book in its preface was warning that the 
crofting code was: 
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“now bulky and very complicated” rivalling “even the Income Tax 
Acts in number, legislation by reference, and general complexity”. ° 


At the time of my graduation in 1975, few lawyers understood 
it. John Francis Matheson (Jeff) Macleod was one of them. (Jeff 
was to be Chief of the Gaelic Society of Inverness in 2005.) 

When, in 1974, I was anxiously seeking a legal apprenticeship, 
I would have happily returned to Portree whilst my wife from 
Skye would, I think, have preferred to return to Edinburgh. As 
a compromise, we agreed I would seek to become an apprentice 
solicitor in Inverness and I duly found a placement with Jeff 
Macleod and Alister MacCallum, qualifying professionally in 
1976 and becoming one of their business partners in 1978. 

I was to remain based at their offices at 28 Queensgate until I 
retired from the firm thirty years later. 

Part of the growing business community of the Highland 
capital, the firm of Macleod & MacCallum was soon to expand 
the number of partners to ten and to provide legal services to 
the whole of the Highlands and Islands. Appointed chair of 
the Crofters Commission, Jeff was no longer able to act for his 
many crofter clients. I chose to commit myself to becoming a 
crofting lawyer and in return the firm gave me free rein to travel 
throughout the crofting counties. 


D J MacCuish 


D J MacCuish (or ‘Mr MacCuish’ as I always knew him) was 
the same age as my father. By the time I arrived in Inverness to 
commence my legal apprenticeship, D J had been solicitor and 
secretary to the Crofters Commission for 20 years. From 1955 
(when he was sent to Inverness to seek out suitable premises 
for the new Commission) until he retired in 1975, he was a 
respected mandarin and the Commission was regarded as his 
offspring. He went on to become chief of the Gaelic Society in 
1976, an auspicious year for him and also for crofting law with 
the introduction of the crofter’s right to purchase his croft. 
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The talks given by Mr MacCuish are recorded in the volumes 
of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society (TGSI) over the years: 


The Origin and Development of Crofting Law (TGSI XLIII); 
Reform of Crofting Tenure (TGSI XLVIID; 

Case for converting croft tenancies to ownership (TGSI LVD; and 
90 years of Crofting Legislation and Administration (TGSI L). 


It cannot be denied that such titles lack the promise of 
excitement, as in Gun Boats to the Hebrides (TGSI LITI), and 
it is highly unlikely that marines will again be sent to quell 
the crofting population. Whilst D J’s talks may not have been 
destined to set the heather on fire, both The Reform of Crofting 
Tenure and The Case for converting croft tenancies to ownership 
revealed fresh thinking and caused some fingers to get burned, 
just as might do any similarly revolutionary proposals in the 
forthcoming review of crofting law. 

The 1976 reforms were to be D J’s parting gift to crofting. 
Simply stated, these reforms allowed crofters to obtain an 
owner's title to their land and to share in the development 
value of any land being taken from them. My work as a newly 
qualified solicitor turned out to be to deliver to crofters the rights 
bestowed on them by these reforms, often with undisguised 
hostility from Highland landowners and their factors. By 1990, 
DJ MacCuish and I were writing together the first text book 
on crofting law for over 50 years;* Mr MacCuish with his 
encyclopaedic knowledge of how crofting worked and me with 
my more recent experience of the actuality of the new law in 
practice. What happened next is enlightening. 

DJ wanted know what was to be on the cover of our new book. 
The publishers had called up from a picture library anything 
with the word croft and we were provided with an artistic 
rendition of a broken window of an old croft house. DJ said 
that if the publishers were intent on using the broken window 
on the cover, he would have nothing to do with the book. He 
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had spent his working life trying to modernise crofting and 
would not put his name to an image that he considered bogus 
and detrimental to crofting; a hackneyed view that did not 
reflect our efforts to update crofting law. This annoying trend 
continues. Recent books on the Hebrides will still show pictures 
of derelict houses; artistic studies of abandoned buildings with 
rusting, corrugated-iron roofs, as if this was the norm. DJ was 
right to resist. This is not the future of crofting. Should we not 
be removing all of these ruins from the crofting landscape? Is 
that proposal controversial? 

I shall go further. At a time when it is recognised that there 
is a strong demand for crofts, for I believe that to be the case, 
should we not be removing the mystery of how crofts can be 
accessed and in doing so attracting people to these localities? 
And should not those who seek to control crofts from afar now 
let them go to those who would live there? Should they not 
be made to let them go? The law already says so. But crofts 
that are clearly available for fresh occupation are protected by 
inactivity and inaction; by those who could let go and those 
who could make them do so. In this way, land is left preserved 
and protected from newcomers by the mystery and obfuscation 
of the law of crofting. 


James Hunter 


In 1976, tenant crofters were given the opportunity to purchase 
their own crofts. They also became entitled to share in the 
market value of any land taken from them. But 1976 was also to 
be the year that crofting got its history back. The nation’s reading 
public had had their appetite for Highland history whetted 
by John Prebble’s trilogy of Culloden (1962), The Highland 
Clearances (1963) and Glencoe (1966) and by Ian Grimble’s 
The Trial of Patrick Sellar (1963) and Chief of Mackay (1965), 
although his Strathnaver trilogy was not to be completed until 
The World of Rob Donn was published later (in 1979). 
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It was the publication in 1976 of James Hunters The Making 
of the Crofting Community that was to prove the watershed, 
providing not only the story of the people who occupied the 
land but also, in its author, identifying a fitting leader, himself 
born of the Highland community. Initially involved in the 
struggle for a better future for crofting, by way of setting up 
the Scottish Crofters Union, James Hunter went on to become 
successively head of Skye & Lochalsh Enterprise, Highlands and 
Isle Enterprise, and the first Director of the Centre for History 
of the University of the Highlands and Islands; of which he is 
now its Emeritus Professor of History. 

Amongst the many books James Hunter has authored, 
The Claim of Crofting (1990) provides ‘an authoritative and 
readable account of crofting developments since the 1930s’ 
and is essential reading for anyone wishing to understand and 
appreciate what it is that makes the modern Highlands and 
Islands so distinctive. The crofter organisation he created, now 
known as the Scottish Crofting Federation, has provided a focus 
of activity for those who believe in crofting as a distinctive, 
land-based way of life, for now and for the future. It is the only 
organisation solely dedicated to campaigning for crofters and 
fighting for the future of crofting and I am pleased to have been 
associated with it since its inception in 1985. 

So the timing was ripe. At a time when there were few 
lawyers committing themselves to this complicated branch of 
the law, I had joined a growing legal practice that encouraged 
me to go out and meet crofters just when crofters were being 
given new rights and wanted to know how these rights were to 
be delivered. Now, the Scottish Crofters Union was there to 
help its members get results. I was to help in that process. 
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What then is crofting? 


Whereas to me the joy of crofting meant making land available 
to ordinary families, albeit often in remote and inhospitable 
locations, I was soon to learn that crofting means different 
things to different people: 

To a crofter it is the very stuff of his existence, his home, his 
life. 

To an agriculturalist, it means a kind of farming; one that 
does not lend itself to large scale production, or indeed profit, 
or indeed viability. 

To an environmentalist, it is a traditional land use that has a 
low impact on the land. It is a High Nature Value activity. 

To a romantic it is happy peasants working together 
communally. 

To an observer it is often difficult to understand, although it 
is worth studying academically. 

To a politician it is a problem — always waiting to be solved — 
never going away. But in the politician’s scheme of things it is a 
relatively small problem. 

And I haven't even mentioned landlords! 

My own observations are these: Whilst crofts are treated by 
the law in Scotland as a special kind of agricultural smallholding, 
as part of agricultural law, this cannot be the whole picture. 
Most crofters’ holdings did not originate as pieces of land set 
aside for commercial agricultural production. They were parts 
of a subsistence form of agriculture whereby the crofter and his 
family eked out their existence. Crofting is not an industry. In 
particular, for the majority of crofters, crofting is simply not 
part of the agricultural industry of this nation. Nor can it be 
expected to be. 

Self-evidently, because of the quality of the land on which 
most crofts are found, crofting has never been very productive. 
Small-scale commercial food production is certainly one of the 
uses to which a croft can be put. To the outsider, apart from 
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financial speculation, it often appears that food production is 
what land should be about. To achieve that, nowadays, the 
better-favoured land is often no longer worked directly by 
farmers and local land-workers, but by visiting contractors 
and their large scale machinery. I read recently that half of the 
farmers of this country have income or employment outside 
their farms. 

Crofting is not an industry, it lacks a simple identifiable 
cohesion, the kind of which farming claims and exploits. We 
have tried to have crofting law books removed from agricultural 
law bookshelves and given separate attention as a unique type 
of land law. But people who buy law books must know where 
to find a book on crofting law and they will still find it under 
agricultural law. We have had the specialist nature of crofting 
law acknowledged by the Law Society of Scotland, who give 
accreditation to a list of expert solicitors. Their number has 
never exceeded five, the smallest of any recognised specialisation, 
of which I was to be the first. 


A Highland and Islands legacy 


Whether or not crofting has a future, it certainly has a past that 
stretches back well beyond 1886. Nowadays, the histories of the 
Jacobite rebellions and of the Highland clearances are both well- 
known and well-documented. How these events helped shape 
the Scottish legal system is perhaps less widely understood. 
Following Culloden, much of the land, on Highland estates 
in particular, had been laid waste. Many of these estates were 
forfeited to the Crown as a result of the “treasonable activities” 
of their owners during these rebellions. But the taking control 
of such property by the Crown caused much resentment. 
Opposition took many forms, culminating in 1752 in the 
murder of Colin Roy Campbell of Glenure, a government- 
appointed factor on many West Highland estates. Known 
as ‘the Appin Murder’, this event shocked the country and 
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was immortalised by Robert Louis Stevenson in his novel 
‘Kidnapped’. Nonetheless rents were collected and profits taken 
from these ‘annexed estates’. These profits were to be made 
available to fund public works. 

Ironically, one of these public works was the erection of an 
important edifice in Edinburgh. At that time, the New Town 
was just being laid out and these funds, the rents and profits of 
forfeited estates, paid for the building in 1774 of Robert Adam’s 
Register House (not so very far away from Abbeymount). This 
fine building, in its prime position facing the North Bridge, was 
intended to house the property registers (notably the General 
Register of Sasines) which recorded the acquisitions and 
transactions of the emergent landed gentry of Georgian North 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, throughout the Highlands and Islands, ancient 
systems of landholding were being destroyed and the clan chiefs 
replaced by a new breed of landowner. Over the next century, 
the drive for modernisation and profit was to result in much 
emigration and to the displacement of thousands of crofter 
tenants with their families to crowded and inadequate holdings. 
Great hardship led to many local agitations but it was not until 
the unrest was such that, when it became necessary for troops to 
be sent in to quell the unrest, something had to be done. 


Inquiries into the state of Crofting 


The Royal Commission known as the Napier Commission 
was appointed in 1883 ‘to enquire into the condition of the 
crofters and cottars in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland’. 
The members visited the crofting areas and held a large number 
of public meetings, causing great excitement and raising the 
expectations of the residents. 

Although it did not solve all the problems, the subsequent 
Crofters Holdings (Scotland) Act of 1886 gave the crofters 


important rights: in simple terms, 
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z the right to a fair rent (based on what the landlord 
provided; not on the crofter’s own improvements); 
and the right to seek to have arrears of rents modified; 


- the right not to be put out if rent was paid, allowing 
for succession to the tenancy for the eldest male heir, 
and 


- the right to compensation for improvements if the 
crofter did leave or was legally removed. 


All of these rights should be familiar today to anyone involved 
in crofting. Those from outside crofting, who advocate a 
‘clean slate approach to crofting law reform, would do well 
to understand this. These rights should not be diminished for 
those who occupy and work their crofts. 

In contrast to the interest and excitement shown to the 
Napier Commission by the crofting population, by the end of 
WW 2 crofting was at a low ebb. The Government appointed a 
Commission of Enquiry (the Taylor Commission) who found 
few “reserves of knowledge, experience and leadership” amongst 
crofters and believed that “initiative must come from without”. 
Their report of January 1954 concluded that there was a need 
for a permanent Crofters Commission charged with stimulating 
the development of crofting communities in all possible ways.’ 

By 2008, “in stark contrast”, the Committee of Inquiry on 
Crofting (better known as the “Shucksmith Committee”)* were 
able to report that “many crofting communities have shown 
their ability and resolve to take charge of their own destinies, 
whether through community buy-outs or other initiatives. 
There is no lack of leadership or ideas.” And in their final 
analysis, they took the view “that no change should be made to 
those rights given to individual crofters in the 1886 Act, namely 
security of tenure, succession, fair rents and the value of their 
improvements, since these are fundamental to crofting”.? The 
future of crofting looked much brighter. 
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However, the Shucksmith Committee crucially proposed that 
these rights should only be enjoyed by those who are both (1) 
resident on or near their croft and (2) using the land actively or 
beneficially. These proposals strove to ensure that all crofts were 
to be occupied by an active, resident crofter. 

As I remarked, in the discussions for new legislation, there 

has been a widespread call for legislation based on a clean slate, 
rather than amending crofting law as it presently stands. 
Does that mean that those rights given to individual crofters 
in the 1886 Act that are ‘fundamental to crofting’ are to be 
lost or abandoned? I think not. Is there any valid alternative to 
the proposals that all crofts are occupied by an active, resident 
crofter? If so, let a case be made. I shall not make it. 


‘The Spirit of Crofting Law 


The Law of Scotland applies to everyone and to every part 
of Scotland, both urban and rural; and it has a fundamental 
impact, both socially and economically. All land in Scotland 
is owned and we are regularly reminded that Scotland has 
the most concentrated pattern of landownership in Europe. 
That pattern is changing. Since the creation of the Scottish 
Parliament in 1999, land reform has been on its agenda and the 
recent formation of the Scottish Land Commission provides a 
vehicle to take that reform even further. Brought into being on 
1 April 2017 and supported by a small team of administrative 
staff based in Inverness, there are six commissioners who will 
take forward land reform in ways previous unimaginable. 
Likewise extraordinary were the changes that were introduced 
in 1886 onwards by the Crofting and Smallholding Acts. 
By 1916, the great writer on Scottish land law, John Rankine, 
was recording that 
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“(the Acts) in their general scope and in almost every detail, are a 
material interference with freedom of contract and ownership”. 


He went on, 


“It is therefore of primary importance to ascertain the spirit in 
which they have been or should be interpreted or administered.” 


He was of course considering the modified position of 
landowners concerning their crofting tenants. It is from the 
crofter tenants compulsorily improved relationship with his 
landlord that crofting law has been developed. Prior to 1886, 
there was little restraint to the actions of landlords. “It is clear 
that the power of wholesale eviction by private persons was 
one which ought never to have been permitted... by contrast 
with the patriarchal relations which existed between chief and 
clansman down to the rising of the °45.”'° Where there was a 
written lease, it was in a standard form primarily safeguarding 
the interests of the landlord. 

From 1886 onwards, that relationship between an estate 
owner as landlord and his crofter tenants rested completely on 
statutory conditions set out by Act of Parliament. The landlord’s 
part since then has been gradually eroded by the controls 
exercised by the first Crofters Commission and its successors. 
One result has been that few landlords keep good records of 
their crofting tenancies, preferring to leave the administration 
of crofts in the hands of officialdom. Ignorance is not the only 
reason. Some landlords wish to remain anonymous having 
purchased land in the auction houses of London. Others are 
elusive, being companies registered in Andorra or Liechtenstein. 

It is clear to me that (in theory) any landlord receiving rent 
for land should know what land he is providing in exchange for 
that rent. In fact, that is not the case. Few landlords nowadays 
admit to holding estate maps. Frequently allusion is made to 
the traditional ‘estate office fire’ that destroyed the records. 
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The landlord’s ignorance of his own affairs is seldom questioned 
and the lack of basic information has only recently been tackled. 
The introduction of a new Crofting Register maintained by 
Registers of Scotland now requires every crofter seeking to deal 
with his croft to lodge a plan showing its boundaries and to bear 
the expense of that requirement. 

It is pleasing to me that, after many years of asking for a 
map-based Register, on St Andrew's Day (30 November) 2012 
the Crofting Register was introduced as one of the Registers of 
Scotland. The many years that the Commission resisted making 
a case for a map-based register (despite having been charged with 
the administration of crofts since 1955) cannot be forgiven. 


The Modern Crofting Code 


The initial protection was given to tenant crofters in 1886 with 
the appointment of the first Crofters Commission. It was then 
extended to include certain tenants of smallholdings throughout 
Scotland in 1912, when the Scottish Land Court was formed. 
Crofters were provided with their own code again in 1955 with 
the creation of the second Crofters Commission. In 2010 it was 
re-named the ‘Crofting Commission, pointing to a shift away 
from protecting and supporting crofters towards protecting and 
supporting crofting. (Ihe Scottish Crofters Union had likewise 
morphed into the Scottish ‘Crofting Federation.) Why that is 
so is not difficult to fathom. 

Crofting is always under threat from those whose concern 
is not the welfare of crofting or crofting communities; but 
whose motives are driven solely by personal interest or gain. 
Those motives are understandable and consistent with any 
business enterprise. But the spirit of crofting was to safeguard 
the people on the land and was never intended to benefit those 
simply ‘of the land’ and now ‘off the land’; those who are from 
a croft but who are no longer resident there. The protection has 
shifted from the individual to crofting itself and the spirit of the 
legislation ascertains how that is to be achieved. 
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DOES CROFTING HAVE A FUTURE? 
The tenant crofter or owner-occupier crofter: 


(a) must be ordinarily resident on, or within 32 
kilometres of, the croft; 


(b) must not misuse or neglect the croft; 


(c) must cultivate the croft; or put it to another 
purposeful use, so that every part of 
the croft which is capable of being cultivated 
or put to another purposeful use either is cultivated or 
is put to such use; and 


(d) must keep the croft in a fit state for cultivation 
(except in so far as the use of the croft for another 
purposeful use is incompatible with the croft 
being kept in such a state).'' 


A crofter’s holding not being necessarily an area for commercial 
agricultural production, he is not to be removed for not 
producing agriculturally, but he must accept these statutory 
duties. Nor is it any longer in the simple gift of a landlord to 
grant a tenancy of a vacant croft to anyone: that requires the 
approval of the Commission, who themselves have a duty to 
enforce these statutory duties on those who would claim the 
right to occupy a croft. 


Duty to be ordinarily resident 


The imposition of the duty on all crofters to live on or close by 
their crofts puts a limit on the discretion of the Commission 
where the duty is being breached (albeit whether or not a person 
is “ordinarily resident” is a question of fact for the Commission 
to decide). A temporary concession is available for both tenant 
crofters and owner-occupier crofters who are not fulfilling their 
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duty of residence. The absentee’s position will be protected 
where he has obtained the written consent of the Commission 
to his absence, whilst other “absent” tenant crofters and owner- 
occupier crofters are at serious risk. Purchase of the croft by an 
absent tenant therefore offers no protection. 

What can an absentee do? Since 1976, it has been made easy 
for a registered tenant to obtain an owner's title to the site of 
his dwellinghouse and reasonable garden ground. Likewise it 
is possible to have that site removed from crofting tenure by 
decrofting direction of the Commission. It is then open to the 
owner of the house (the former crofter) to use it as little or as 
often as he wishes, subject to payment of appropriate local taxes. 

In contrast, there is no need, no excuse for leaving croft 
land untended and I believe that absenteeism and inactivity 
have been tholed by crofting communities for too long. Clear 
statutory duties are now in place and it is for the Commission 
to enforce them. If there is unofficial use of a croft (which is 
often given as the vindication) then that should be recorded 
and become official. Otherwise that use is contrary to law and 
the croft is at risk. 

The tool now provided to the Commission, whereby 
information can be obtained regarding every croft, is the 
Annual Notice. This has already been softened and described 
as an ‘annual census’. This yearly self-certification provides 
information which should be recorded and acted upon by the 
Commission. 


The Crofting Commission 


Despite its pivotal position, I do not wish to spend much more 
time attacking the Crofting Commission. It has a difficult 
task; but that task is clear. Most of what the Commission 
can do is appealable to the Land Court; but not all. Regular 
elections enable crofters to elect six members to the board of 
the Commission - it is the only public body in Scotland where a 
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majority of board members are elected by the people it regulates 
- with the other three commissioners appointed by the Scottish 
Ministers. It is unfortunate that the arrival of elected crofters to 
the board has coincided with a period when the Commission's 
work is necessarily less creative and more corrective. I have no 
doubt that the future of crofting requires the Commission to 
regulate with a firmer hand than it has done in the past. 


The Scottish Land Court 


The Land Court was the direct successor to the first Crofters 
Commission and was set up in 1912 only after much political 
in-fighting. Its jurisdiction extended to small tenanted 
holdings, crofts and farms, all over Scotland. The court is based 
in Edinburgh but it is peripatetic. Despite being restricted to 
crofting and agricultural matters, and quite unable to deal 
with questions of title and ownership of land, the role of the 
Court was to see it radically expand its interference with the 
property rights of landowners. Although the office of chairman 
of the court was made equivalent in judicial status to that of a 
judge of the Court of Session, it appears that the main body 
of conservative opinion, including the other Court of Session 
judges, frankly disapproved. It was however popular with 
crofters. One of the members of the court requires to be able 
to speak Gaelic, sometimes referred to as ‘the statutory Gael’. 

In the preface to his book on Crofting Law,” Sir Crispin 
Agnew of Lochnaw Bt., QC, chairman of the Crofting Law 
Group, recycled the wag’s joke that a croft is an area of land 
surrounded by a sea of legislation. He also observed that the 
legislation “is often obscure and difficult to construe”. In 2000, 
he was dealing only with the single consolidated Crofters 
(Scotland) Act 1993. 

Since then that 1993 Act has been heavily amended by the 
clumsily entitled Crofting Reform etc. Act 2007 and then 
further amended by the Crofting Reform (Scotland) Act 2010, 
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both of which contain important provisions of their own in 
addition to changes affecting the 1993 Act. Then there was the 
Crofting (Amendment) Act of 2013. I now quote: 


“These recent Acts passed into law in less than optimal, indeed 
somewhat chaotic, circumstances, and the ensuing legislation is 
crying out for a thorough-going simplification to render it into 
a usable statutory code.” 


These are the words of Iain Farquhar Maclean, Advocate. 
His parents were teachers at Portree High School when I was 
sheriff clerk there. In September 2015, Iain Farquhar Maclean, 
Advocate, was appointed Deputy Chair of the Scottish Land 
Court. From the Isle of Skye, he is a graduate of the universities 
of Aberdeen, Cambridge and Edinburgh, and served as a legal 
assistant to then Lord President, Lord Hope. He was admitted to 
the Scottish Bar in 1994, and amongst other areas of expertise, 
he has been credited with a first-class knowledge of agricultural 
and crofting law. 

The post of Deputy Chair became vacant when the former 
Deputy, The Honourable Lord Minginish, known to Gaeldom 
as Roddy John Macleod, was elevated to the post of Chairman 
of the Scottish Land Court. Roddy John was still at Portree High 
School when I was sheriff clerk at Portree. As Sheriff Roderick 
John MacLeod, Lord Minginish was Chief of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, 2013—2014. Being a Gaelic speaker, he is the first 
chairman of the court to qualify as the statutory Gael. 

At present, therefore, the court has a legally qualified 
chairman, of equivalent status to a judge of the Court of 
Session; a legally qualified deputy chairman, both of whom 
are from crofting backgrounds in the Isle of Skye; both expert 
in Crofting Law. Both are recently appointed. I think we can 
be sure that the Scottish Land Court understands crofting and 
that, so far as the court is concerned, crofting has a future. 
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DOES CROFTING HAVE A FUTURE? 
Crofting Law Group 


Mention should be made of the Crofting Law Group. After the 
book was published in 1990, I did a lot of travelling, fighting 
crofter’s battles before the Scottish Land Court, all over the 
crofting counties. I was regularly meeting the same personnel 
from the court but the agents and factors appearing for the other 
crofters and landlords had very little guidance. I got to know 
well Keith Graham, the principal clerk of the court who had 
authored a valuable book on the court’s practice and procedure. 
But we often encountered solicitors and estate factors who knew 
little of the applicable law and its processes. 

In the departure lounge of Sumburgh Airport whilst we 
awaited our respective flights to Edinburgh and Inverness, 
Keith and I decided to hold a basic course on Crofting Law. We 
invited the prominent advocate, Sir Crispin Agnew of Lochnaw, 
to speak. With the help of HIDB, that course took place in 
Tulloch Castle, Dingwall in 1993. The next year we formed the 
Crofting Law Group, which now has over 70 members. It holds 
a conference every year, alternating between Edinburgh and a 
different venue in the crofting counties. 

Although these Edinburgh conferences are now held in the 
Signet Library (our little group having become part of the legal 
establishment), we first held them in the George Hotel on 
George Street in a private banqueting room. Both the George 
Hotel and HM Register House were designed in the 18th 
century by the celebrated architect Robert Adam. My father had 
expertly renovated the intricate plasterwork there and, when I 
gave my first address to the group, I told them how I felt my 
father’s presence. 

The Group has a wide membership which includes not just 
lawyers but landowners and land agents, crofters and officials. It 
has travelled successfully to Skye, to Shetland, to Lewis, North 
Uist, even to Barra. Notable members have included the late 
MacNeil of Barra, Professor Iain Roderick MacNeil of Barra, 
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BA LLB (1929-2010), who was an American-born, Harvard- 
educated law professor as well as a landlord. He was a strong 
supporter of the group, making most of these trips accompanied 
by his wife, Nancy. Others included the late Sir Iain Noble 
(1935-2010) of Fearann Eilean Iarmain, a merchant banker 
and entrepreneur who committed much of his lifes work to 
promoting the Gaelic language, having made his home on Skye. 
Sir Iain’s principal legacy, Sabhal Mor Ostaig, the Gaelic college, 
is now part of UHI. Sir Crispin Agnew, now a QC, has been 
chair of the Crofting Law Group since its inception in 1994. 
In 2017 the Crofting Law Group Conference was held in the 
recently refurbished Lews Castle in Stornoway on Friday 9" 
June. It was with the encouragement of the group that Keith 
Graham and I were to co-author a fresh text-book on crofting 
law but not until we had administered the ‘Crofting Law Sump’. 


Crofting Law Sump 


Since 1976, when crofters were able to purchase their crofts, 
the law failed to fully recognise the possibility that the person 
occupying the croft was no longer the tenant of the croft. 
That produced many legal problems. During the passage 
through the Scottish Parliament of the Crofting (Amendment) 
(Scotland) Act 2013, MSPs were informed, by practitioners 
giving evidence, about the many other problems in the existing 
legislation that were causing difficulties for crofters, landlords 
and others. In giving my evidence, I was asked what should 
happen to all these other problems. I found myself suggesting 
that they be collected in one place, a “sump” — not a pretty word 
but an effective description of what was required. 

The Minister with responsibility for crofting gave an 
undertaking that the Scottish Government would investigate, in 
consultation with stakeholders, what the best method might be 
for dealing with these outstanding issues. In September 2013, 
the Crofting Law Group announced details of its ‘Crofting Law 
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Sump’, which was set up to assist the Scottish Government in 
this process. The purpose of the Sump was to gather together 
details of the significant concerns within existing crofting 
legislation and to provide an opportunity for those involved in 
crofting to give them close attention. 

Those CLG members who attended the Group’s AGM at 
Inverness on 30 May 2014 took time to consider and debate 
the issues contained in the “Collected Sump’. Our contribution, 
as the administrators of the Sump, was then to comment on 
each issue and to indicate the activity level at which each might 
be resolved. 

In September 2014, the ‘Commented Sump’ was circulated 
as a consultation document to key stakeholders by the Crofting 
Legislation Stakeholders Group and by the CLG to its members. 
These two groups, which included the Crofting Commission, 
came up with 126 problem issues and from these issues a list of 
high priority matters were discussed in an open meeting at the 
CLG Annual Conference held in North Uist on 28 October 
2014. 

We submitted the Final Report on the Sump to the Scottish 
Government on completion in November 2014.” 


The Future of Crofting 


‘There is now hope that crofting law reform will occupy a place 
on the agenda of the Scottish Parliament. The SNP manifesto 
commitment is to modernise crofting law and make it more 
transparent, understandable and workable in practice. For it 
affects a lot of people and a large part of our country. 

In 2014, it was officially reported that ‘the total area still 
under crofting tenure in the former crofting counties is around 
three-quarters of a million hectares, with around 538,000 
hectares of that consisting of common grazings shared by 
crofters. There are around 18,000 crofts (including those that 
are rented and owner-occupied) with the greatest concentrations 
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in the Western Isles (6,000), Skye and some other islands in 
the Inner Hebrides (1,840), the Shetland Islands (2,700) and 
on the north and west coast of the mainland (2,300). There 
are considered to be 10,000-12,000 crofting households with 
a population of around 33,000.’'* In 2007 the Schucksmith 
Committee indicated that, on average, 30% of the income of 
crofting households came from crofting. 

It has long been stated that the principal objective of land 
reform should be the removal of land-based barriers to the 
sustainable development of rural communities. This means in 
many cases, new community landowners. The words of John 
Macpherson, one of the Glendale Martyrs, still apply today: 

“For this land is our land, and the land should belong to the 
people who work it... If estates must make profits from the land, 
then let that profit be to the people ... Let us have no absentee 
landlords living off the sweat of the crofters”. 

How much better it would be if all landlords were readily 
answerable and responsive to the local community; likewise 
every absentee crofter? That is the spirit of the law; but it depends 
on the duty of residence being enforced by the Commission. In 
addressing the staff of the Commission recently I said it was 
for everyone in the Commission to read and understand the 
Crofting Acts because, just as Rankine said, “ is of primary 
importance to ascertain the spirit in which they have been or should 
be interpreted or administered.” 

That understanding was reinforced by the Schucksmith 
Report, which remains the most important officially-backed 
attempt to identify a vision for the future of crofting. This made 
recommendations on legislative and administrative changes 
needed to realise that vision. It was to aid that understanding 
that Keith Graham and myself spent two years of our respective 
retirements producing the Crofting Law Sump to persuade the 
lawmakers that fresh legislation is required to make crofting law 
more transparent, comprehensible and workable; and that we 
have completed our ten year quest to publish a text book on the 
law as it presently stands. 
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DOES CROFTING HAVE A FUTURE? 
Crofting Consultation 2017 


It is of course for the Scottish Government to decide the future. 
Whilst I was revising this text, I learnt that there is to be a 
public consultation seeking the views of crofters, and those with 
an interest, “on the pathway of any potential new legislation to 
reform crofting law, and potential priority areas within crofting 
to reform.” 

Crofting has the potential to do more. It could expand and 
develop as an important tool of land reform. It could provide 
the rules and duties for new smallholdings. Already crofts can 
be created in areas beyond the boundaries of the former crofting 
counties. If a simplified code of landholding can be developed 
from existing practice, it could become a favoured way of 
allowing the use of land to be controlled and protected. It could 
apply throughout Scotland. The new map-based Crofting 
Register is already set up and with little modification can cover 
the whole of the country. 

But I am no longer involved in the process for I represent the 
past. I am neither a practising lawyer nor an active crofter. My 
final words are simply words of hope. And you will permit me 
to make them personal to me. 


The Fiscal’s croft 


Fifty years ago I was sent to Skye to run the Sheriff Court. I 
shared the courthouse with an enthusiastic, self-made lawyer, a 
Gaelic-speaking Procurator Fiscal, who was also a crofter. The 
Fiscal’s croft at Breakish is now tenanted by the Fiscal’s grandson, 
Rory Flyn. Making his way as a professional architect, and now 
six years resident on Skye, my son Rory has designed and is 
building his own house on the croft. 

There is no doubt that a crofting connection gives Rory a 
headstart; and that his wife Claire is also from a crofting family. 
But we should not discount that there is a strong demand for 
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land, indeed for crofts, from people coming from elsewhere. 
They too see that crofting might be their future. It is a system 
that has shown that it can sustain a population in good times 
and in bad. That demand is not just from people whose forebears 
come from a rural or crofting background. I daresay the Flyns 
(from whom I am descended) come from a similar if not more 
extreme background elsewhere in the Celtic realm. 

Many areas of the Highlands and Islands are projected to 
have declining population. Making crofts more readily available 
to young families is surely one of the ways to increase the 
number of people living and working there. At a time of land 
reform, anyone and everyone is entitled to examine closely how 
land is currently used in their locality and how that might be 
improved. There is a thirst for knowledge of this kind and close 
examination will often be rewarded. 

What I am clear about is that the Skye of fifty years ago, 
which welcomed me a hundred thousand times, is different to 
the Skye in which my son and his family are now making their 
home. Had I known more about the hard times that had gone 
before, it would have seemed to me that the sadness and the 
depression of the people had already dissipated and was being 
replaced by fresh green shoots. The evidence was soon plain 
to see. From the grassroots (not always home-grown) that had 
fostered Skye Week, was to come Sabhal Mor, Runrig, the West 
Highland Free Press and a hundred other signs (in both English 
and Gaelic) pointing to a better future. 

What I am even more clear about is that the house that is 
being built on the Fiscal’s croft will not be of the style that was 
prevalent in 1886; nor will it be from plans lifted off the shelf 
of a government department. Within the framework of what 
is permitted (not to mention a restricted budget) and within a 
landscape that has witnessed human habitation and endeavour 
since before history began, there will be built a croft house; a 
home of which the inhabitants will be proud, upon a land that 
will be their own. 
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Named Daniel Flyn, like my grandfather, my own grandson 
(now six) has spent the bulk of his short life on Skye where 
he attends Bun-sgoil Shlèite — Sleat Primary School — a Gaelic 
school. Both he and I can look forward to his life on the croft. 
In this spirit, one of great optimism, I see it is to our children 
and our children’s children and to the communities in which 
they live that we must look for the future of crofting. 
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‘A TOUR TO THE EBUDAF’ 
BY REV. JAMES MACLAGAN, 1774 


Allan R. Turner 
20” January 2017 


The subject of this paper is a contextual description of a 
tour undertaken in the Hebrides in 1774 by the Rev. James 
Maclagan (1738-1805). He is well known as an important 
person in the Gaelic culture of the 18th century on account of 
his many contributions to oral culture and Highland history. 
Most of his writings are kept in the Archives of Glasgow 
University (Thomson 1992) and at a symposium held at the 
University in 2016 there were several presentations on his life 
and manuscripts, although these did not include the subject 
of his “Tour to the Ebudae’ in 1774. The Maclagans were a 
large clan based mainly in north and central Perthshire. In 
addition to James another member of the same clan was Dr 
Robert Craig Maclagan (1839-1919) from Logierait; he also 
contributed much to Highland oral history and traditions, his 
manuscripts being kept in the School of Celtic and Scottish 
Studies, Edinburgh University. 

James Maclagan was born in Ballechin, Perthshire in 1728, 
the eldest of seven sons born to Donald Maclagan and Margaret 
Scot and it is recorded that he was baptised in the parish of 
Moulin on 8™ September 1728. He showed an early interest in 
Gaelic songs and poetry and in 1750 he attended St. Andrews 
University for 2 years and again for a year as Table Bursar in 
1756. In 1760, he was ordained for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland in the presbytery of Dunkeld and in 1764 he was 
appointed army chaplain to the 424 Regiment (Black Watch), 
a post which he held until 1788. During this time, he served in 
the Isle of Man and Ireland and he also spent some time in the 
American War of Independence, during which he wrote some 
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valuable accounts of his experience as chaplain. After leaving 
the Army, he was admitted to the pastoral charge of Blair Atholl 
and Strowan, Perthshire, where he lived till his death in 1805. 
(Thomson DNB). 

In the following sample taken from his writing, he gives an 
account of the start of his tour to the Hebrides, indicating in 
sequence the various places, which he visited comprising mainly 
islands of the Inner and Outer Hebrides, though he also landed 
on different areas of Argyll. 


er hios Chvoscyl Mi asma 


parel 
Ongo Dag of Pag irain ana 


rt l Mere 
af re Cn is aren OT 





arr te ASE 
l agreat nan off sara a 
ariel erlarini l oided PO enor 
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5 dene S am mE W TP ICL 
Page: vorir sg Tia Pierce age rnd aliere — 
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oer, “Hh. Koco (A Lolaore Hie fers Sh Erera ar! fri 
hair of Mr BLL Nior AÍ Aneen Ma as Ii 
OE A Sni Pieri MN ET ryke are MALL Lb Aven rt. opt A 
Dí sii sf Peal MLL: ah Kb wh ep? & (ler % of five 


It may be understood even from this example that his attention 


was drawn to the topography of the places which he visited, 
ancient archaeological sites, the cultural characteristics and local 
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history which he heard from those whom he met on his tour. A 
transcription of his introduction is given below: 


“A tour through the Ebudae on 30th day of May 1774 in a 
vessel belonging to Stornoway. I sailed Northwards between 
Ireland and the Isle of Man. The day being clear, we saw the 
top of Baruil or Bariuil a great way off. This name was given 
to it probably by people who frequented the sea, as islanders 
generally do, and before the invention of the Mariner's Compass 
when Highlanders were more necessary than now to steer their 
course by it; for it signifies the Directing togs or the Pinnacle 
that guides people in making out their way. Near the foot of it 
are the Duke of Atholl’s lead mines; nor is the Tynwold far off.” 


‘The term ‘Ebudae is a Latin term which was used as a name for 
the Hebrides by the Romans. The vessel on which he sailed is 
not named, nor the Mariner’s Company to which it belonged. 
Occasionally the descriptions which he gives suggest that they 
formed part of a letter to an individual but the recipient is not 
named in any of his manuscripts. 

It is apparent that often he is not very specific in naming the 
places at which the boat called and in some instances he was 
naming places near to where the boat called and opting to give 
the history or traditional material which he gained from those 
whom he met when he came ashore on an adjacent island. He 
includes the Gaelic origins of many of the place-names, their 
geographical proximity and, since he stayed with landlords and 
inns when he could, he has several descriptions of the nobility 
and their genealogical origins. However, if he had confined 
his descriptions to this section of society, it is unlikely that the 
manuscripts would be regarded as valuable; he certainly was 
keenly interested in many aspects of the different lifestyle of the 
cottars, fishermen, the ‘poor and the indigent’ and, being well 
versed in the Gaelic language, and having had some previous 
experience of native tribal culture in America, this gives credence 
to his descriptive analysis of several features of his tour. 
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It will be already evident that perceptions of travellers in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland cannot generally be taken in 
isolation and, as said by Rixson (2004; 8): “All travellers have 
preconceptions; they come burdened by the cultural baggage of 
their countries of origin; they inherit bias, they learn prejudice 
within the grounds of a physical, religious, cultural and 
linguistic nature ... so that their minds be set by preconceived 
ideas and beliefs.” 


Early travellers to the Hebrides 


Before 1830, the number of visitors who came to the Hebrides 
was quite small and the advent of tourism — not a word then 
used - was in its infancy. Few people in Britain had either the 
inclination or the money to venture thus far from the mainland 
of Scotland. In setting James Maclagan’s “Tour to the Hebrides’ 
in context, it is appropriate to provide some short excerpts from 
the descriptions given by earlier travellers. 

Archdeacon Donald Monro (f.1526-89) published a 
detailed listing of the Hebrides and he paid particular attention 
to agriculture, describing many islands as ‘inhabite & manurit’ 
and ‘fertile & frutfull’ ; he also makes reference to the excellent 
harbours among the islands and the fish which were plentiful, 
such as herring, salmon, white fish and haddocks. 

Martin Martin (c1660-1719)’s classic book ‘A Description 
of the Western Isles of Scotland’ (1703) may be well known 
to many current visitors to the Hebrides. He was a native of 
Skye, born in Trotternish, and after receiving his education 
in Edinburgh and Leyden became tutor to the Macleods of 
Dunvegan. From an early phase of his life, he saw the need for 
a native Scot to visit and describe the Hebrides, since much of 
what was written previously was based on hearsay and, since 
he was fluent in Gaelic as spoken by the inhabitants, he had 
a definite advantage in understanding the social and cultural 
aspects of life in the Hebrides. He says: “ I am rather dismissive 
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of the term ‘native’ as was used by several writers, being one 
myself and the isles which I describe are but little known and 
considered.” He bemoaned the fact that “the young travel to 
foreign countries, whilst they are absolute strangers at home.” 
His masterpiece book, based on his visit to the Western Isles, 
is a classic account of the people whom he met, their lives and 
customs. 

In 1758, Rev Kenneth Macaulay from Ardnamurchan was 
sent to St. Kilda by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge ‘to catechize the natives, to see the state of the 
Charity school and to collect all the observations which might 
interest the public’, and his book, ' The History of St. Kilda’, 
remains a valuable primary source of knowledge relating to life 
in extreme isolation, as experienced by the islanders. Slightly 
later in the century, Rev. Thomas Pennant’s two books, “A Tour 
in Scotland in 1769’ and “A Tour in Scotland and Voyage to 
the Hebrides in 1772”, became the standard travel guides of the 
times. Within the same time period, Samuel Johnson published 
his ‘Journey to the Western Isles’ in 1775 but Boswell’s journal 
of their journey, which is more detailed, did not appear till 
1785. 

It was the development of the steam packet vessels in the 
1820s that gave better access to the Hebrides for poets, writers 
and artists - such as Keats, Felix Mendelssohn, Turner and 
Wordsworth - but all these named individuals did not venture 
further than Staffa, Mull, Iona and Skye, possibly being aware 
that crossing the Minch — the stretch of sea between the Inner 
and Outer Hebrides - could have been an undesirable and 
wilder experience. 

However, apart from the interest and descriptions of the 
Hebrides by those named, there is one more publication which 
appeared 12 years after Maclagan’s tour, which approaches the 
subject from a different perspective since it focuses primarily 
on the influence of fishing on the lives of inhabitants. This was 
“Tour of the Highlands of Scotland and the Hebridean Isles, A 
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report to the British Society for Extending the Fisheries” (1786 ) 
written by John Knox (1720-1790). 

There have been numerous attempts made to collect and 
collate historical descriptions of life in the Highlands and the 
Hebrides from the many writings provided by visitors to these 
areas, the travellers being attracted by their relative isolation, 
unique cultural provenance and the written accounts from 
earlier visitors of the visual and interpretative perceptions of the 
land and the inhabitants. 

In 1902, Sir Arthur Mitchell listed no fewer than 860 writers 
from whom descriptions of varying length and detail were 
offered for many places in Scotland and, in addition to well- 
known individuals such as Martin Martin, Thomas Pennant, 
John Knox and Rev. Dr. John Walker, there are less familiar 
descriptions from other travellers, including several who came 
from the continent of Europe, their accounts being written in 
French and German. 

A more recent publication which also has a comprehensive 
list of the writings of Highland and Hebridean travellers is 
“Terra Incognita: The Scottish Highlands and Hebrides in Early 
Modern Travellers’ Accounts, c1600-1800 ‘by Martin Rackwitz 
and two shorter sources from Hume Brown - ‘Early Travellers 
in the Hebrides’ (1891) and “The Discovery of the Hebrides 
- Voyages to the Hebrides 1745-1883’ by Elizabeth Bray. 
However, in none of the above noted publications, is there any 
mention of Rev. James Maclagan’s “Tour to the Ebudae’ in 1774 
and the valuable descriptions which he gives in approximately 
30,000 words. 


Maclagan’s tour 
It would be appropriate at this stage to give a list of all the places 
which Maclagan describes in his writings and are indicated in the 


accompanying map. From my interpretation of his manuscript, 
it would seem that he set foot on most of these places even 
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though some of his descriptions of his sea journeys and arrival at 
some of the sites are occasionally brief and it seems sometimes 
that he is quoting from other visitors who visited nearby places: 
Isle of Man, Ailsa Craig, Isle of Bute, Gigha, Luing, Shuna, 
Ardmaddy, Jura, Islay (Portnahaven, Port Askaig), Oronsay, 
Colonsay, Mull (Tobermory), Iona, Inniskenneth, Ulva and 
Staffa. 

From here his ship sailed to the Outer Hebrides, arriving first 
in Barra (Castlebay) and his journey then progressed to South 
Uist (Lochboisdale and Milton), Benbecula (Balivanich), North 
Uist (Lochmaddy), Berneray, Scalpay and Lewis (Uig, Callanish, 
Carloway, Barvas, Eoropie, Stornoway, The list also includes the 
following: Duntulm, Bracadale, Portree, Raasay, Broadford, 
Armadale in Skye; Oban, Dunollie and Dunstaffnage. 





Sites visited by Rev. James Maclagan in 1774 
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It would appear that he had visited some parts of Argyll before 
he sailed to the Hebrides and also he seems to have returned to 
the mainland after he had left Skye at the end of his tour of the 
Hebrides. 

Some short extracts of his tour are now provided in the 
sequence with which they are given: 


“To the east of Gigha is Loch Tarbert and on the other side 
of the peninsula is another loch - to reach it over an English 
mile long. “Tarbert’ signifies a place over which things must be 
carried by land (where now the Crinan canal exists), the same 
as your carrying places in America. The islanders, not a half 
century ago, were so much afraid of the sea at the Mull Of 
Kintyre that when they had occasion to go to the southward 
side of it, they came up to the west side, emptied their boats, 
yoked their horses into them (from 4-16 according to their 
weight) and hauled them across this neck and after the boats 
they carried their contents. There were people here with their 
horses for hire who were ready for this purpose. 

“At that time instead of carrying their cattle live to the 
mainland, some from Barra and the further off islands, 
slaughtered them at home, salted them in their hides - a very 
good method, they say - and carried them thus with butter, 
cheese and what else they had to dispose off in Greenock to 
barter for what they had need of, or sold them for money. 

“North of Loch Tarbert is what they call Mac a Charnaig, a 
small island where there was a cave near a large safe harbour. It 
draws vessels of 300 tons or more and, among others, smugglers 
who sometimes hide some of their cargos in the cave. In order 
to prevent curious people from peeping into it, they have 
propagated a story that anyone who goes into it will never have 
children! Most of the whimsical stories have had their rise from 
such causes.” 

Ardmaddy (the height of the wolves) in Argyll is also 


mentioned: 
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“Here there was a marble quarry which was wrought for a while. 
It belonged to the MacDougals which were jostled out of it 
by people of more policy and less honesty and by very unfair 
means. The possessor of Nether Lorn at that time was called 
Tain Maol or John the Blunt. It is said that the family of Argyll 
and their emissaries prejudiced him against his lady, persuaded 
him to put her away and persuaded him to marry a daughter 
or relation of that family. And having gained this point, they 
prosecuted him for bigamy and took possession of his estate, 
which the clan still possess.” 

The first place visited in the Outer Hebrides is Barra and 
hence some excerpts from his description of places as given in 
his accounts: 

“But we shall now strike off to the Long Island on the left in 
the Southern area, parts of which I had been before. The first 
part of it occurs in Barra ‘the Kingdom of McNeil’, a very old 
family.” 

He says that he walked from one end to the other of the 
island and after describing McNeil’s castle, found: “A cairaidh! 
which was used to trap the fish when the tide fell, adjacent to 
where MacNeil’s galley used to be hauled out of reach of the 
waves.” 

One of the people whom he met was the grand-uncle of the 
Chief of the McNeills, who lived in Vatersay and, according to 
Maclagan, “was one of the best Highland sennachies I ever met 
and a good historian and scholar too.” Unfortunately, we do 
not know his name or any of the conversations which he may 


have had with him. 

In South Uist, he visits several of the local people, including: 
“Macdonald of Milton, brother of the famous Miss Flora. This I 
fancy is the place of her nativity and a few miles north of this is 


the ruin of Allan MacDonald, who fell at Sheriffmuir in 1719. 
‘The west side of the island is plain and sandy and wearing away 
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fast by the washing of the waves and the blowing of the wind; 
the people too are to blame for they cut the bent, the natural 
antidote to blowing sands; when the sandy soil is manured with 
seaweed it produces very beautiful barley which was used for 
feeding cattle and also in strips for thatching their houses. Here 
they still use querns or handmills; to each of them a couple 
of girls sit down in the evening and set up their artless song. 
When they are tired of their work too, they get up and dance 
better than one would expect and one of them sings one part of 
the reel and the other answers with the other piece. The Gaelic 
language is as well spoken as in any other place whatever, and 
the plain reason probably is that their general knowledge of the 
Scotch or English is less than others do.” 


He then proceeds to Benbecula: 


“On this island Clanranald has his house and farm. This is 
an asylum for all kinds of birds for that sweet, warm-blooded 
man will not allow anyone to molest them here. This island is 
therefore covered with them and he takes pleasure in seeing, 
hearing and making observations on them. He was telling me 
about some uncommon birds which frequent this part in winter 
when the cold drives them from the North and among the rest 
is a bird people of the country call a ‘creachan’’. It is the size of 
a large pigeon, having a red fluted bill of the form of a hawk’s 
and a green head, black shoulders and black and white mixed 
towards the tail, it being a seabird. He (Clanranald) and some 
others assured me that they sing most sweetly and particularly 
before they set off to the Northern climes where they hatch. 

“He told me likewise that a sensible tacksman in South Uist 
once captured a swan and kept it as a pet for some years. He 
said that for ten to fourteen days before the wild swans left 
the country he never ate anything or had any evacuations. 
Did nature thus make them lighter and accommodate him in 
provision for the long journey?” 
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After some brief comments about the size and geographical 
features of the next island, North Uist, he offers some comments 
on the inhabitants. 

“The people are all Protestants in North Uist; many of 
them are substantial, decent and well-bred people. But they all 
threaten to go to America when their leases run out, which will 
be the case in a very short time. Sad improvement this ... to 
banish the most valuable and best from among us - to retain the 
dregs and the refuse - or should they stay, force them to become 
poor? For the vulgar in the Highlands converse with, and learn 
from, their superiors and betters - and when no such people 
live among them, from whom shall they learn and what pattern 
shall they follow?” 

He visits Lochmaddy “on the northeast of the land where 
a packet leaves once a fortnight to go to Skye with goods and 
passengers”. He comments on the absence of trees in North Uist 
but “at the sea near Vallay roots of oak are seen at low tide.” 
He notes St Kilda in the distance and would have liked to visit 
it but he has not the “season or the apparatus for it”. Finally, 
he says: “There is a rock called Hysker to the NW of North 
Uist where, at a certain time of year, they kill vast numbers of 
seals.” It was common knowledge in Uist and Berneray that this 
custom was still common in the earlier 20% century. 

He continues his journey northwards and appears to have 
called in the island of Berneray before he arrived in Harris: 

“Sound of Harris is the finest spot for kelp I ever saw; here is a 
great cluster of small islands, most of which belong to MacLeod 
of Harris. There is one of them called Berneray, the west end of 
which is sandy; some time ago, a storm blew away a deal of the 
sand and uncovered a number of human skeletons, belonging to 
men killed in battle, as I did not find that it was a place known 
to have been a burying place.” 

His description of this site appears to have been a new account, 
so far as is known. Two previous members of this Society from 
Berneray, who contributed several articles to the Transactions, 
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do not make any mention of the site where the human remains 
were found. He was also told about the fierce tides which were 
common in the sound of Harris and that in 1746, three French 
‘ships of war’ came through the sound of Harris, presumably in 
order to try to rescue Prince Charles during his sojourn in the 
Hebrides. The local inhabitants were astonished that this had 
been done without the guidance of a local pilot; one of the ships 
struck a rock but managed to sail away to the east. 

After James Maclagan came to Harris he was shown the cave 
in South Harris, near Northton, where Donald Macleod, the 
‘old Trojan’ from Berneray, hid for some time after the 1745 
Jacobite campaign. He then recounts sailing up the east of 
Harris past several sea lochs and called in at Scalpay before 
sailing up to Loch Seaforth. 

The next part of his account, indeed the most detailed in 
his description, relates to Lewis, as he provides descriptions 
of its geographical, archaeological and social history. It would 
appear from some of his comments that often he is comparing 
the livelihood of the people in Lewis with those who lived 
in northern Perthshire with whom he was more familiar and 
sometimes he does comment on the contrasting climatic and 
landscape agricultural features between the two areas. For 
example, having described some parts of the island as sandy but 
mostly rocky along the coasts, he then adds: 

“The main part of the island is spongy moss or bog 
interspersed with muddy lakes of different sizes. It is excellent 
ground for grouse, plover etc but the people destroy the grouse 
by eating the eggs, training their sheep-dogs to destroy young 
birds and even taking the hens off their nests with snares so that 
there is scarce anything left but a few old cocks; the climate 
of this island is cold, rainy and stormy, so that, taking climate 
and appearance together, it has a bleak dismal appearance - and 
Harris is not much better. They produce, however, black cattle, 
little horses and other kinds that are not amiss.” 
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He finds time to make a special visit to Uig on the west coast of 
Lewis and yet again he seems to have had bad weather which he 
found disagreeable and so he decided not to go any further than 
Ceann Tulavaig. Here he stayed with Mr McAulay, a ground 
officer, and he commented briefly that “south of his house there 
stood five large stones end-on, as part of a Druidical temple”. 
Maclagan was keenly interested in all similar ancient sites and 
he provides detailed descriptions of Dun Carloway and several 
other sites throughout Lewis. 

He offers some observations on the local people whom he 
met and it is probable that again, he is offering a comparison to 
the inhabitants of north Perthshire: 

“The common people of this island, more especially on the 

west side of it, have not a method of working well or speedily; 
nor do they indeed seem fond of learning, so being naturally 
indolent. The ground in general is bad but still art and industry 
might do a great deal had they but a climate that would suffer 
those to have an effect. The rain and cold here are almost 
perpetual and, as to winds, you would imagine Eolus had his 
throne here! The people of more improved places than Lewis 
would not know how to set about such a piece of work, though 
people that know nothing of the matter talk of the improvement 
of the Highlands in latter times. 
“I believe indeed, that there are more of the vulgar that can read 
a trifle than were in former times. I believe further that many 
more of them speak a smattering of English; but all they have 
profited by this is to have lost the purity and perception of their 
own language without having attained to that of a strange one. 
But as to the knowledge of the arts and sciences among them, 
it declined as government retired to a greater distance and the 
people of fortune followed them, drawing the fortune of the 
country after them, never to return” (Tour 6/3) 
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He follows this by commenting that: 


“The landlords often, I might say almost always, live elsewhere. 
The strangers who visit these parts in the summer, the very best 
of seasons, have no idea what the weather is like at other times; 
besides this, a desire of pleasing the landlords makes them tell 
them that they are possessed of invaluable treasures.” He adds 
that: “On the west coast there is a vast quantity of dogfish of 
which the people are quite fond and catch a great deal; they dry 
a lot of it for future use; of its liver, they make oil and sell it. 
From Barvas along the coast, the soil grows better all the time to 
Eoropie, which is the furtherest out to the northeast.” 


He notes the site of the Island of Rona from which he relates 
the following story: 


“Some time ago, a large boat full of men went to it, or were 
blown to it, and were confined there for a couple of months, or 
more, by raging winds or seas so that friends gave them up for 
lost, but they survived, presumably on the fish they could catch. 
And that not so long ago, a girl who had been bred on this lonely 
spot, left the island with her friends; but she disliked their way 
so much that she returned to the lonely Rona and stayed with 
another family and never again left the island” (Tour 6/5). 

It is fairly clear that, after his experience of the bad weather 
in the west of Lewis, he found himself in more congenial 
surroundings in Stornoway and he is especially glad to have 
found a good hostelry! He notes that: 

“A number of the cabins of the poor are situated to the NE 
of the town; here are several public houses and Bailey Maclver’s, 
in which I lodged, is an excellent one and civiler people I never 
met anywhere. The captains of vessels and the best sort of people 
in the place frequent this. Several vessels belong to the town 
and are employed in herring fishing - exporting train oil, dried 
cod, ling and importing meal and such other articles as the local 
inhabitants are in need of.” 
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He describes the Arctic gull in detail and its habit of pursuing 
other gulls till they drop the fish they are carrying. He also saw 
gannets striking the fish in the sea and is clearly impressed with 
the frequency with which this is done: 

“There were great flocks of them employed each day. I shot 
several of them for getting acquainted with them and gave them 
to the poor people who eat them cheerfully though they are 
fishy. I inspected the eye of one of them and never saw any 
eye so clear and transparent in my life. Finally from Stornoway 
there is a description of a fish they call a sunfish? or sail fish. It 
is a large fish which the locals kill with a harpoon for the sake of 
the oil from its liver”. 

In 1700 John Major in Hume Brown’s account “Scotland 
before 1700”, noted that “the depth of the waters and the 
varied nature of the islands and coasts was likely to be good 
for different fish varieties.” Before there are any descriptions 
of the devices used for fishing, there are several geographical 
descriptions of the use of fish-traps and evidence of these can 
still be seen in the west of Scotland and the islands: narrow sea 
lochs stretching inland were partially blocked at their exit point 
by stone walls with a narrow exit. When the rising tide brought 
in some fish - herring etc - and then when the tide receded, 
the fish were caught in the “fish-trap or ‘cairidh’ (Gaelic)”. This 
method of catching fish has already been mentioned during 
MacLagan’s visit to Barra. 

It is probable that he was aware that future generations might 
have access to many descriptions of the Hebrides and hence 
he offers an apology for having given over-long accounts of his 
time in Lewis: “I have detained you longer in the Long Island, 
and in Lewis in particular, that very few travellers go thither.” 

Some time after Maclagan had been in the Hebrides, the 
prominence of Stornoway as a major fishing port in the north 
west of Scotland gained recognition and an artist James Barret 
produced the undernoted painting of the adjacent harbour in 
1798, currently held in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 
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There is brief description of his sailing trip down the east coast 


of Lewis along by the Shiant Islands before the boat eventually 
arrives in North West Skye. 

He explains the origin of the Gaelic name for Skye, the 
‘winged island’, and in the first part of his description of 
Skye he gives some attention to Bracadale. He observes the 
obelisk appearance of the rocky coast and the streams falling 
perpendicularly from the mountain tops, followed by a brief 
description of the main clans in Skye “following the ‘giving’ of 
the Highlands by the Danes.” He returns to the subject of the 
plentiful fish in the sea lochs, often with large numbers of birds 
in pursuit: 

“In a bay in Bracadale, south east of Dunvegan, a large shoal 
of herring ran ashore. They were in such large heaps that they 
corrupted and became intolerable even before the people had 
time to secure them in dunghills for their land. The people in 
this part of the Isle are generally stout-bodied!” 

Near the ruined castle of Duntuilm in north east Skye, 
he visited Rev Donald Macqueen (1740-1785), minister of 
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Kilmuir, noting him to be “the best antiquary in this part of 
the country” and the same gentleman who met and impressed 
Dr Samuel Johnson by his erudition. He showed Maclagan “a 
slag stone about a yard long and slightly curved, rescued from a 
heap of stones in which there was also ashes and charcoal which 
may have been a Druidical altar.” Mr Macqueen also told him 
that, in heathenish times, the method of “calling a ghost or 
apparition” was ‘taghairm’, being the descriptive Gaelic word 
for the procedure which he then provided this description of: 

“They first covered a man, who hired himself for the purpose, 
with a hide and he went to the most sequestered and awful 
place they could find along the seaside. Then, in a deep gully 
or cave they beat the man in the hide with a stick till he fell 
down senseless, and the incoherent nonsense he then spoke 
was construed into the response they required. This perhaps 
proceeded from a very old opinion among mankind, to wit that 
when people are drawing near death, or their own spirits or souls 
lose the command of their bodies, some other more knowing 
spirit inspires or activates them. Perhaps the prophecies of the 
patriarchs Noah, Isaac and Jacob a little before their death might 
give reception to this opinion - though very unjustly.” 

Then he adds finally. “What will not curiosity joined to 
ignorance and superstition do?’ 

The subject of ‘taghairm’ has already been closely examined 
in a wider context (Wiseman 2010). 


He then proceeds to the harbour in Portree and describes it 
thus: 


“One of the prettiest and, I believe, one of the safest basins I 
have ever seen. Sir James intended to work to set up saltpans in 
this place, a thing greatly needed in those parts. The duty on salt 
is high which tempts people to smuggle it from Ireland. Both 
Ireland and the Clyde are far from them here and Northwards. 
‘The saltpans on the west of Cantyre have long given up business; 
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the consequence is that a great deal of excellent fish is left in the 
sea or lost after it is taken out of it for want of this commodity; 
it was in Inveraray 4 years ago when the finest of herring were 
sold for 10 pence per 1000, for want of salt and yet it is nearer 
market than the north. A saltwork, therefore, in Skye, Canna or 
even the south of Mull - in all places - would be of great service 
to the public and the proprietor.” 


He offers some brief comments about the local landowner, Sir 
James Macdonald: 


“Sir James built a good Public house in Portree and was laying 
out the ground for a village but untimely cruel Death snatched 
him and all he intended, from his poor disconsolate country”. 


He travels further to Broadford and notes that “in addition to a 
Public house there are several large cairns or barrows and I think 
that these were in all probability burying places and the ashes of 
some remarkable persons in urns.” 

In the 9" separate manuscript letter, he says he “left Hebrides 
and went south to Macdougall of Gallanach’s house”. 

Gallanach, situated 3 miles south of Oban, is a fair distance 
south of Skye and there is no mention of the voyage down the 
mainland coast or the islands of Eigg, Rum or Muck which 
we might have expected. [However, in the letter manuscripts, 
number 8 is missing, which might explain this deficit]. He gives 
brief details of the MacDougall clan history in Dunolly and their 
relationship to the dominant clan in Argyll -- the Campbells, 
one of whom (first name not given) lived in Dunstaffnage 
Castle. Here he found what he called two curiosities: “an old 
spear 7 feet long and still in good condition” and “an effigy 
of one of the Kings of Scotland carved in ivory, near 4 inches 
long.” 

Then he affirms that he had done some background reading 


on the Hebrides before he went there: “But for descriptions of 
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all these things, Mr Thomas Pennant is the man”. He visited 
Ardchattan Priory and gives a detailed description of its structure 
and appearance and, while adding some of his tentative remarks 
about its history, he adds that Mr Buchanan‘ is likely to know 
more on the subject. He has only brief comments on Oban: “A 
small village where there is a harbour and custom house”. 

He has been near Dalmally, Appin and Glenlochay and he 
comments on the grandeur of the mountains - he also found 
time to climb Beinn Cruachan and from there he was able 
to give historical vignettes about some of the places which he 
could see. He adds some comments about sheep farming in this 
part of Argyll: 

“I have mentioned before that most of the hills in this 
country are now stocked with sheep and this were well if the 
inhabitants whose place they occupy were but provided for 
without leaving their native country. But I am sorry to say this 
is not the case; but I think there is an obvious method by which 
this could be done and it would be of vast advantage too. As 
to the method, the poor innocent animal that occupies their 
possessions is not useless or ungrateful; its wool might employ 
them in making such cloths, stockings, as it is capable of, and 
this more especially as the linen manufacture is on the decline. 
This would afford them bread and the same animal would afford 
them the best of meat.” 

He proceeds to describe the various kinds of fish, such as 
herring, pollock and haddocks, which could be caught on the 
coastal waters, and the market potential for villages close by the 
seaside, and then continues: 

“Nigh Clachan Dysart is a family who have been smiths 
there from father to son, upwards of three hundred years. Their 
houses are much better built and in better order than their 
neighbours.” Now, the next quotation is interesting for he 
says about the smiths’ shop: “In their shop are several suits of 
armour, helmets, coats of mail etc”. We are now referencing this 
period to the late 18" C. and one may judge that the smiths 
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had discovered the value of having their old artefacts as the 
basis for recollection of local historical events. Maclagan goes 
on to develop the same theme by saying: “As Mr MacIntyre, the 
clergyman of the place, and I were talking of the arms in the 
public house at Dalmally, the landlady told us that she had a 
shield covering a beer barrel. We immediately rescued the shield 
from that disgraceful place!” 

In the last letter, he describes the earlier part of his journey to 
his home in Perthshire which he undertook on foot: 

“There is something very majestic and grand in those lofty 
mountains, Ben Nevis, if found, the highest measurement. In 
a large Bog or mass on the North side of Lochay is Lochaber, 
a muddy lake. It was somewhere hereabout that Sir Ewen 
Cameron encountered a party of Cromwell’s men, double the 
number of his own, and had the victory. When an officer, having 
thrown Sir Ewen, who was then 18 years of age, down and was 
drawing his sword to stab him, the youth, being fond of life and 
full of spirit, took his antagonist’s throat in his teeth and never 
let it go till the man’s breath was out. John Lom Macdonald 
upon this made a song very suitable to the occasion, wherein he 
speaks of the knight as a fierce dog.” 

Maclagan is now coming to the end of his Tour as he travels 
east and journeys from Fort Augustus over the Corrieyairack 
pass. In his final sentence of his letters, he writes: 


“Then I crossed the head of Badenoch, a moorish country, and 
passing Drumochter ended this ramble in that country where 
the first of all my rambles began, a country deserving of a 
particular description had you not been so well acquainted with 
it already.” 


This final comment again indicates that his written description 


of his “Tour to the Ebudae’ was part of a communication 
designed for an individual who has not, as yet, been identified. 
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A TOUR TO THE EBUDAE 
Conclusion and context 


There have been numerous attempts made to collect and collate 
historical descriptions of life in the Highlands and the Hebrides 
from the many writings provided by visitors to these areas, 
the travellers being attracted by their relative isolation, unique 
cultural provenance and the written accounts from earlier 
visitors with their own visual and interpretative perceptions of 
the land and the inhabitants. 

The main objective of this paper is to provide an initial 
presentation of the “Tour to the Ebudae’ which Rev. J. Maclagan 
made in 1774. [It seems that this may not have been the first 
time that he had crossed the Minch since he includes this 
comment in his description of Barra: “... where I have been 
before”. ] 

Maclagan is still regarded as one of the most well-informed 
and dedicated Gaelic scholars of the late 18% century, being 
keenly interested in his own language and culture, as well as 
being aware of the different reality of the wider world from his 
experience as an Army Chaplin and his exposure to English and 
overseas culture and environment. 

The excerpts used here to illustrate his tour to the Hebrides 
are only a small initial section of his writings but may serve 
to expand further analysis and interpretation of Hebridean and 
Highland culture and history. At the time of Maclagan’s voyage 
to the Hebrides, there was still a predominant oral culture 
which was “a homeostasis between knowledge and memory, but 
with the introduction of writing, a potential external medium 
of storage was created’ (Assmann 2011: 127). It can thus be 
concluded that Maclagan’s account of his “Tour to the Ebudae’ 
is a valuable addition to the literary corpus of earlier and later 
travels to the Hebrides contributed by many writers. 
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Endnotes 


A stone construction commonly found on the shores 
of the West coast of Scotland for trapping fish as 
described. 


é The sunfish (mola mola) and the sailfish are different 
large fish found mostly in tropical and 
temperate waters, but which have sometimes 
been detected in colder waters further north. 


The description of the bird’s colour suggests that it 
was either a goosander or merganser. 


J. L. Buchanan, Travels in the Western Hebrides from 
1782 to 1790 (Skye, 1997) 


a This incident took place at the Battle of Achdalieu 
(c.1654) between the Cromwellian forces and 
the Camerons. Ewen Cameron in later life 
was quoted as saying “it was the sweetest bite” 
he had ever experienced. (www.clan-cameron. 


org/battles/1654.html) 


I wish to thank Jake King and Roderick John Turner for their 
professional assistance in submission of this paper. 
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DÙGHALL BOCHANAN (1716-68): 
SEALLADH ÙR AIR A BHEATHA IS A BHÀRDACHD 


DÒMHNALL EACHANN MEEK, Ph.D., D.Litt., Litt.D. 
23” February 2017 


Is cinnteach nach eil mòran agaibh nach cuala mu Dhùghall 
Bochanan, am bàrd spioradail as ainmeile ann an litreachas 
na Gàidhlig. Cluinnear aon de na laoidhean aige, ‘Fulangas 
Chriosd’, ga seinn gus an là an-diugh, mar as trice le Màiri 
Mhoireasdan, agus tha daoine gu math measail air an laoidh 
sin fhathast. Bha earrann de dh'aon eile de na laoidhean aige, 
‘La a Bhreitheanais’, ga seinn ann am Muile gu meadhan na 
ficheadamh linn, agus fonn rithe coltach ri aon de na seann 
laoidhean Oiseanach. B’ e ‘La a Bhreitheanais an laoidh a b’ 
fhaide a rinn Bochanan, agus tha i gu math eadar-dhealaichte 
seach na dain eile a dh'fhoillsich e ann an leabhar beag de 
dbłochd laoidhean a chaidh a chlò-bhualadh ann an Dùn 
Èideann ann an 1767 fon ainm Laoidhe Spioradail (LS) le 
Balfour, Auld agus Smellie, na clò-bhualadairean a thug dhuinn 
an Tiomnadh Nuadh Gàidhlig anns an aon bhliadhna — agus 
bidh sibh mothachail, ma tha sibh math air cunntas, gu bheil dà 
cheud gu leth bliadhna ann, am-bliadhna fhèin, bhon a thachair 
sin. 

Bha Bochanan ann an Dùn Èideann aiganam, sea stiùireadh 
an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh tron chlo as leth an SSPCK. ’S e rud mor 
a bh ann gun deachaidh an Tiomnadh Nuadh Gaidhlig agus an 
leabhar aig Bochanan fhoillseachadh aig an aon am agus leis 
na h-aon chlo-bhualadairean. Tha sin na thomhas air an luach 
a bha ga chur air na laoidhean aige, ged nach eil fhios againn 
có leis. Cha robh ann am Bochanan ach maighstir-sgoile ann 
an seirbheis nan Oighreachdan Di-choirichte (Forfeited Estates) 
agus an SSPCK ann am Bun Rainich agus ann an Ceann Loch 
Rainich, agus faodaidh sinn a bhith cinnteach nach biodh gu 
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leòr a dh'airgead aige airson leabhar da leithid fhoillseachadh. 
Feumaidh gun robh neach-taic air choreigin air chùl chùisean, 
a bha a cur luach mòr air saothair an duine seo, ach chan eil 
fhios againn cò e. 

Chan eil an sin ach aon de na ceistean, aon de na 
dìomhaireachdan, a tha co-cheangailte ri beatha agus saothair 
Bhochanain. Anns na h-iomraidhean a tha againn air bhon 
dualchas-labhairt a thruis ministearan ann an Siorramachd 
Pheairt anns a cheathramh mu dheireadh den naoidheamh linn 
deug, agus bhon deasachadh de na laoidhean a rinn an t-Urr. 
Dòmhnall MacIlleathain ann an 1913 (MacLean 1913), tha 
an dealbh a gheibh sinn de Bhochanan air a chruthachadh gun 
cheist, gun dìomhaireachd, agus le tuigse gur h-ann bho inntinn 
Bhochanain fhèin a-mhàin a thàinig na h-ochd laoidhean a 
rinn e. 

Chaidh na bunaitean a chrathadh on uair sin, agus an-diugh, 
mar a dhearbhas an rannsachadh a rinn mi fhìn air Bochanan 
(LSDB), cha seas an seòrsa deilbh sin ri sgrùdadh sgoileireil a tha 
air a bhonntachadh air prionnsapalan litreachais a bhuineas do ar 
linn fhìn. Chan e ùghdar neo-eisimeil a bha ann am Bochanan 
idir, ach ùghdar a bha gu mòr fo bhuaidh litreachas na Beurla. 
Bha e ag eadar-theangachadh earrainnean bho dhàin Bheurla, 
no a togail smuaintean asta, agus gan ath-chruthachadh ann an 
riochdan a bha na b’ fhaisge air dualchas nan Gàidheal, agus bha 
e cuideachd a’ cur riutha a chuid smuaintean fhèin, an leithid 
de dhòigh ’s gur h-e co-mheasgadh a tha annta de litreachas na 
Beurla agus de rannan ùra Gàidhlig a rinn Bochanan. 

Feumar a thuigsinn gu bheil am modh-obrach seo a co- 
fhreagairt air an linn san robh Bochanan beò, an dreuchd a bha 
aige fhèin mar mhaighstir-sgoile, agus na comasan sònraichte 
a bha aige an dà chuid sa Bheurla agus anns a Ghàidhlig. 
Bha cudthrom mòr ga chur air eadar-theangachadh litreachas 
spioradail na Beurla don Ghàidhlig anns an ochdamh linn 
deug, gu sònraichte leabhraichean-cheist is an leithid, agus bha 
Bochanan an sàs anns an obair sin. Bha Bochanan ag obair ann 
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an sgoil far an robh e mar phriomh amas ‘siobhaltachd’ agus 
a Bheurla a bhrosnachadh, ged a dh'fheumte, gun teagamh, 
a Ghaidhlig a chleachdadh anns an oidhirp sin. Agus bha 
Bochanan fhèin air leth fileanta anns a Bheurla agus anns a 
Ghàidhlig. Gu dearbh, tha mi làn-chinnteach nach robh 
Gàidheal eile ann san latha sin a bha cho comasach anns an dà 
chànain. Bha deagh eòlas aig Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair 
air a Bheurla, ach saoilidh mi gun toireadh Bochanan bàrr air 
anns an dòigh sin. 

Chan ann idir a cur sìos air Bochanan a tha mi nuair a tha 
mia mìneachadh nan iasadan a ghabh e bhon Bheurla. ’S ann 
a chuirinn-sa an argamaid an rathad eile. °S e dearbhadh a tha 
ann air sar chomasan Bhochanain, agus, nam bharail-sa, bha 
e a cheart cho comasach ris na bàird bhon tug e iasad. Bha a 
mhodhan-obrach fhèin aige, agus ann an iomadh àite gheuraich 
e, agus sgeadaich e, na rannan a thog e bho bhàird eile. Cha 
do leig e air riamh gun do ghabh e iasad bho bhàird na Beurla, 
ged-thà, ’s gu sònraichte bho Isaac Watts (1674-1748), aon 
de na laoidheadairean a b’ ainmeile sa Bheurla, ach sin mar a 
bha an saoghal aig an am. Cha robh smuaint san latha sin air 
còirichean an ùghdair, no air an rud ris an abair sinne copyright, 
agus bha na baird uile, am Beurla no an Gàidhlig no an Cuimris, 
a tarraing uisge à tobraichean cach a chèile, agus ga chur gu 
feum dhaibh fhéin. 

Mar sin, tha da riochd anns a bheil Bochanana nochdadh. Tha 
an seann riochd ann, stéidhichte air beul-aithris Shiorramachd 
Pheairt is barail nam ministearan a dheasaich a chuid obrach. 
Sin agaibh an dealbh ‘neoichiontach’, mar gum biodh, a tha 
a gabhail ri cùisean mar a tha iad air an uachdar, agus ris na 
laoidhean mar shaothair neo-eisimeil Bhochanain, agus a’ fighe 
sgeul-beatha a tha a’ tighinn ri chéile gu grinn, gun cheist, gun 
amharas. Agus tha an riochd ùr ann, an sealladh a tha agamsa 
air, stèidhichte air geur-sgrùdadh air an fhianais sgrìobhte, ’s e 
sin litreachas na Beurla agus na Gaidhlig, a bharrachd air an 
leabhar aig Bochanan fhéin agus na lamh-sgriobhainnean a 
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dh'fhàg e as a dhèidh. Tha Bochanan a nochdadh cuideachd 
ann an clàir an SSPCK agus an leithid, agus, ged nach eil an 
dealbh ùr iomlan, saoilidh mi gu bheil e gar toirt gu math nas 
fhaisge air Bochanan mar dhuine agus mar bhàrd na tha na 
sgeulachdan a bha ag èirigh an dèidh a bhàis. Ach tha iomadh 
ceist ag èirigh às an dàrna dealbh seo, iomadh tòimhseachan, 
iomadh dìomhaireachd. 

A dhaindeoin sin, tha sinn a lìonadh cuid de na beàrnan, 
beag air bheag, agus tha ar tuigse a leudachadh da rèir sin. 
Bhon a dheasaich mi an leabhar a chaidh fhoillseachadh ann 
an 2015, chaidh agam air sùil na bu ghèire buileach a thoirt 
air na dreachan de laoidhean aithnichte Bhochanain a tha rin 
lorg anns a chruinneachadh de lamh-sgriobhainnean a rinn 
an t-Urramach Seumas MacLathagain agus a tha taisgte ann 
an Leabharlann Oilthigh Ghlaschu. Anns a chruinneachadh 
sin, tha còig dreachan de na laoidhean aithnichte sin, agus tha 
mi a-nise gu ìre mhòir cinnteach gu bheil iad ann an làmh- 
sgrìobhaidh Bhochanain fhèin (GU MS General 1042/4 agus 
1042/20 (a), (b)). Annan òraida thugan t-Ard-Ollamh Ruaraidh 
MacThòmais don chomann seo ann an 1994 (Thomson 1994: 
416), thuirt e nach robh ann an cruinneachadh MhicLathagain 
ach aon laoidh le Dùghall Bochanan, ach chan eil sin idir ceart. 
‘Tha sinn a-nise aig an ire far am faod sinn sealltainn air dreachan 
de chòig dàin a chuir Bochanan fhèin air pàipear. A bharrachd 
air sin, tha sia dàin eile ann an cruinneachadh MhicLathagain a 
tha uile ann an stoidhle Bhochanain. 

Bheir sinn sùil air na dàin ‘ura’ sin agus air na dàin aithnichte 
anns an òraid seo, ach an toiseach bheir mi iomradh sgiobalta 
air beatha Bhochanain, agus gu sònraichte na seallaidhean ùra a 
tha air tighinn am follais. 
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Tha beatha Bhochanain air a ceangal ri Ceann Loch Rainich 
chun na h-ìre ’s nach eil fhios aig a mhòr-chuid gu bheil an taigh 
anns an do rugadh agus an do thogadh e fhathast na sheasamh 
ann an Ardach ann an Srath Eadhair, agus gu bheil daoine a 
tha càirdeach dha a fuireach ann. Bha athair Dhùghaill na 
mbuillear, agus tha an taigh faisg air an allt a bha a tionndadh 
roth a mhuilinn. Thog an duine a tha a fuireach anns an taigh 
modal den mhuileann mar a bha e, agus chithear e aig oir an 
rathaid mhóir, far a bheil an ceum a tha a dol suas chun an 
taighe. Bu chóir ‘cearcall gorm’ a bhith air an taigh sin, seach 
taigh sam bith eile an Albainn. Is fhada on a chaidh an taigh- 
sgoile aig Bochanan ann an Ceann Loch Rainich a leagail — 
ann an 1881 — agus rinneadh ùpraid mhór an uair sin, ach is 
gann gun do mhothaich duine gu bheil an taigh a bhuineadh 
da theaghlach ann an Srath Eadhair againn fhathast, ’s gun ach 
glè bheag atharrachaidh air a dhéanamh air tro na bliadhnachan 
fada. 

Chan eil fios cinnteach againn air ciamar a fhuair Dùghall 
a chuid foghlaim na bhalach, ach is docha gun deachaidh e do 
sgoil an SSPCK ann an Srath Eadhair. ‘Tha e fhéin ag innse 
dhuinn gun robh e a gabhail a chothrom leabhraichean a 
leughadh nuair a bhiodh e a dol a theagasg chloinne anns na 
taighean mora. 

Ann an 1740, tha iomradh againn air Dùghall ’s e na 
oileanach ann an Colaiste na Diadhachd ann an Glaschu. Tha 
an t-iomradh ann an litir a sgrìobh an t-Urr. Iain MacLabhrainn 
gu a bhràthair Cailean, am matamataigear ainmeil, mar a leanas 


(Mills 1982: 83): 


‘In Company where the Conversation turnd on the most 
eminent young men about our Divinity hall now, I have heard 
one Mr Buchanan who has Irish, from Balquidder or Bupridir 
[?] commended as of that number. This made me take pains 
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this day, both forenoon & afternoon, to meet with Persons 
who could give me the best Account of him; I did not find 
the person I wanted in the forenoon, but in the evening I 
returnd a visit I was owing to the Master of College whom I 
have heard Speak of him formerly, & after Speaking about the 
Scarcity of Probationers now & the Talk that was some time 
ago about licensing some of our best young men; He confirmd 
the Accounts I had heard of Mr Buchanan before, as one of our 
best Students; & particularly as one well skilled in the learnd 
Languages & its Divinity. Meantime I have heard oftner than 
once that he is reckon’d what they call, too monkish & retird.’ 

Tha dìomhaireachd no dha an lùib an iomraidh sin. Cha 
@fhuair an t-Urramach Iain lorg air na daoine a bheireadh 
fiosrachadh dha mu Bhochanan, agus chan fhaca e Bochanan 
fhéin a bharrachd. Ach bha Bochanan air a dhol na ‘chuspair 
sgeulachd’ ’s gun e ach 24 bliadhna a dh'aois! Bha a chliù anns 
gach beul. Thug Maighstir a Cholaiste teist air Bochanan a bha g 
dearbhadh a thedmachd ann an cànainean a Bhìobaill agus ann 
an Diadhachd. Tha seo ag innse dhuinn carson a bha Bochanan 
cho feumail ann an eadar-theangachadh an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh 
Ghàidhlig fichead bliadhna an dèidh sin. Ach aig deireadh 
an iomraidh, tha MacLabhrainn a toirt rabhadh mu nàdar 
Bhochanain, agus a’ faireachdainn nach e ‘adhbhar ministeir’ 
a bha ann. Bha e ro ‘fhad’ as, ro dhùinte na nàdar. Tha beul- 
aithris Siorramachd Pheairt ag radh gun robh daoine ag iarraidh 
gum biodh Bochanan na mhinistear aca, ach nach ceadaicheadh 
a Chlèir sin. Saoil dé an da-rìribh a bha air chúl & ghnothaich? 

Mar a thubhairt sinn cheana, bha Bochanan air leth comasach 
anns a Bheurla agus anns a Ghaidhlig. Bha a litrichean Beurla 
a glacadh aire luchd-litreachais a latha. Agus bha e edlach 
air diofar sheòrsachan Gaidhlig, ’s gu sònraichte a Ghàidhlig 
Chlasaigeach a bh’ aig na sgoilearan o shean. Chithear sin gu 
soilleir anns a chanain a tha e a cleachdadh ann an cuid de 
a laoidhean. Tha a Ghàidhlig Chlasaigeach ga measgachadh 


le Gaidhlig-labhairt anns na laoidhean anns an leabhar aige, 
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ach tha ire canain a tha nas airde na sin ri fhaicinn ann an 
laoidh eireachdail a tha 2 nochdadh ann an cruinneachadh 
MhicLathagain, ‘Mu thimcheall Mòrachd Dhè’, agus a tha gun 
teagamh le Bochanan. Aig ceann eile an fharaidh, mar gum 
biodh, tha dain eile anns a chruinneachadh aig MacLathagain 
a tha gu cinnteach le Bochanan, ach a tha uile-gu-léir ann an 
Gaidhlig an t-sluaigh. Bha Bochanan anabarrach mothachail 
air diofar irean na Gaidhlig, agus mar a chleachdte iad. Caite 
is ciamar a fhuair e an t-eòlas sin? Is dòcha gun do rinn e 
mion-sgrùdadh air Bìoball Gàidhlig Raibeirt Kirk, a tha 
anns a Ghaidhlig Chlasaigich, agus a bha ga chleachdadh 
ann an Albainn mus deachaidh an Tiomnadh Nuadh eadar- 
theangachadh gu Gaidhlig na h-Alba. Ach faodaidh gun robh 
e air litreachas Gaidhlig Clasaigeach eile a leughadh cuideachd. 

*S e an dìomhaireachd as motha, ged-thà, nach tug Bochanan 
fhèin iomradh riamh air an ùine a chuir e seachad ann an 
Colaiste na Diadhachd ann an Glaschu. Chruthaich, no dh’ath- 
chruthaich, e a bheatha a rèir pàtaran eile, agus b’ e sin pàtaran 
a pheacaich a fhuair gras, an dèidh riasladh is spàirn is iomadh 
teagamh spioradail, cleas nan seann Phuritanach. Chan eil 
fhios carson a dhubh Bochanan às bliadhnachan an fhoghlaim 
ann an Glaschu, ach is dòcha gun tug an creideamh soisgeulach 
buaidh cho làidir air s gun do rinn e ath-thòiseachadh air a 
bheatha, le sgeulachd (narrative) eile a bha na b’ fhaisge air na 
bha e a creidsinn. Ghabh e ri beatha Edin Bunyan ann an 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners mar am ‘modal airson a 
bheatha fhèin a chur an cèill gu follaiseach anns an eachdraidh- 
bheatha spioradail a sgrìobh e sa Bheurla. 

Anns an deasachadh ùr de laoidhean Bhochanain a nochd ann 
an 2015 (LSDB), rinn mi dealbh cho mionaideach air a bheatha 
’s a cheadaicheas an fhianais gu ruige seo, agus chan eil mi a dol 
ga ath-aithris a-nis. Foghnaidh a ràdh gu bheil cha mhòr deich 
bliadhna ann, eadar 1740 is 1750, gun fhios cinnteach againn 
air na bha Bochanan a dèanamh. An uair sin, bho 1753, tha 
ea nochdadh mar mhaighstir-sgoile ann am Bun Rainich ann 
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an oighreachd an t-Sruthain ann an Siorramachd Pheairt, far 
an robh e ag obair do na h-Oighreachdan Di-choirichte, ’s e 
a faighinn taic phearsanta is paigheadh bho Uilleam Ramsay, 
baillidh na h-oighreachd, airson deich (no seachd) bliadhna. 
Ann an 1765 chaidh làrach ùr is taigh a thoirt dha nuair a 
chaidh baile Chinn Loch Rainich a stèidheachadh. 

Fhad s a bha Bochanan a’ faighinn taic phearsanta bho 
Ramsay, bha a thuarastal air a dhion, ach nuair a thainig sin gu 
ceann mu 1758, dh'fhàs a bheatha gu math na bu duilighe dha. 
Cha robh luchd nan Oighreachdan Di-chdirichte idir èasgaidh 
ann a bhith a pàigheadh am maighstirean-sgoile, agus cha 
robh an SSPCK idir deònach a bhith a toirt taic airgid do na 
maighstirean a bha air am fastadh aig na h-Oighreachdan. Bha 
Dùghall a faighinn taic bho dhaoine aig an robh cumhachd anns 
an SSPCK, ach cha robh an comann sin a bharrachd toileach 
a bhith ga chuideachadh. Agus, mu dheireadh, nuair a bha e 
ann an Dùn Èideann a stiùireadh an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh tron 
chlò, dh’aontaich iad an taic a thoirt bhuaithe buileach. Tha e 
duilich a chreidsinn cho suarach, doicheallach, connspaideach 
’s a bha na comainn sin. Gu fortanach, mar a thachair, ach gu 
mì-fhortanach dhuinne, ghabh Dùghall bochd galar a bhàis ann 
an 1768, agus cha tàinig air a bhith beò air a bhochdainn, oir 
chaochail e sa bhliadhna sin. 

'S e maighstir-sgoile air leth dìcheallach a bha ann am 
Bochanan, agus choisinn e cliù nach bu bheag airson na rinn e. 
Bha e cuideachd na cheistear agus na shearmonaiche, agus bha a 
shearmonachadh @ tarraing àireamhan mòra ga èisteachd. Bha 
ea feuchainn ri tomhas de shìobhaltachd a thoirt gu oighreachd 
an t-Sruthain, agus buaidh is èifeachd nan Seumasach a 
ghlanadh às an tìr. Ach bha e cuideachd air a phrannadh eadar 
na cumhachdan mòra a bha ann aig an àm, eadar Seumasaich is 
Clèirich, eadar an SSPCK is na h-Oighreachdan Dì-chòirichte, 
’s an dà bhuidheann sin gu tric an amharas air a chèile, eadhon 
ged a bha an aon cheann-uidhe fa-near dhaibh. Bha e mar nach 
biodh taobh seach taobh deònach gabhail ris mar an neach- 
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obrach aca fhéin, agus bha e gu mor an eisimeil a chairdean air 
na buird aca airson a bheagain airgid a thug iad dha. 


Bochanan agus eadar-theangachadh an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh 


Chan eil e idir soilleir carson a bha na buidhnean sin cho 
suarach ri Bochanan, no cho mi-dhednach inbhe sam bith 
a thoirt dha. Bha an SSPCK gu sònraichte fiosrach mu na 
sgilean a bha aige, agus cho earbsach ’s a bha e ann an ni sam 
bith a rachadh iarraidh air. Dhearbh iad a chomas da thuras 
mar eadar-theangair. Ann an 1757, dheadar-theangaich e 
The Mothers Catechism don Ghàidhlig mar Leabhar-Ceist na 
Màthar, a nochd ann an Dùn Èideann ann an 1758. Cha robh 
e tiotan ris (LSDB: 30-31). A rèir choltais, b’ e seo an darna 
eadar-theangachadh a rinneadh air an leabhar seo; nochd a 
chiad fhear ann an Glaschu ann an 1752 (MacLean 1915: 368). 
Agus an ath bhliadhna, rinn e euchd a bu mhotha buileach. 
Dleadar-theangaich e Darna Litir an Abstoil Peadar dhaibh, 
gun duine idir air sin iarraidh air. Bha an SSPCK aig an am 
sin ann an staing a thaobh eadar-theangachadh an Tiomnaidh 
Nuaidh. Bha iad air an obair earbsa ris an Urramach Alasdair 
MacPharlain ann an 1755, ach cha do rinn MacPharlain car 
ach leisgeulan a thoirt dhaibh. Bha e feumach air neach- 
cuideachaidh. Anns an èiginn a bly ann, chuir Bochanan an 
t-eadar-theangachadh chun an SSPCK le a shaor-thoil fhèin, 
agus thairg e cuideachadh a thoirt do MhacPharlain nuair nach 
biodh e cho trang leis an sgoil. Ach ged a bha an SSPCK a 
faicinn le an sùilean fhéin cho comasach ’s a bha Bochanan, 
agus cho taiceil, thill iad gu MacPharlain le tairgse tr de leth- 
cheud guinea nan cuireadh e crìoch air an obair ann an am 
airson a chló ann an 1759. Chuir iad saothair Bhochanain an 
darna taobh gus an cluinneadh iad bho MhacPharlain, ach cha 
chuala iad sian, agus cha d’fhuair Bochanan sgillinn airson a 
choibhneis. Seo agaibh an t-iomradh ann an Gearr-chiinntasan 


an SSPCK (GD95/2/7, tdd.491-2): 
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Produced two Letters from Dougald Buchannan Schoolmaster 
at Drumchastle, Covering a Translation in Earse, of the Second 
Epistle of Peter, and proposing that the Same Should be sent to 

Mr. Mcfarlane to be revised by him, which might be a mean of 
forwarding the Translation of the New Testament, for Expeding of 
which Mr. Buchannan proposes to pay a Visite to Mr. Mcffarlane, 

and, if it was Agreeable to the Committee, to stay with him for 
three or four moneths, when his school is thinnest, in which time he 
might make Great progress in the Translation, which Letters being 
read, and the said Specimen being produced, The Committee in 
respect there is no Account Come from Mr. Mcffarlane, for a long 
time past About his Translation, Recommended to the preses to write 
him a Letter, desiring to know what progress he has made in it, and 
to promise him fifty Guineas for his trouble in translating the new 
Testament, providing the Same / will be ready in such time, as 
that it may be ready to be printed against May one thousand seven 

hundred and fifty nine years, and at the same time to acquaint him, 

that the Committee propose to send him one of their Schoolmasters 
versant in the Earse Language to be his Amanuensis, whose Board 
wages and other Expence will be paid by the Society, and if this 
proposall be Agreed to by Mr. Mcffarlane the Committee resolved to 
Employ Dougald Buchanan for that purpose, and in the mean time 
Delayed giving any Directions About the Specimen now produced 
untill Mr. Mcffarlanes Answer came to hand. 

‘Tha sin ag innse dhuinn nach robh an SSPCK a meas gun 
robh Bochanan, mar mhaighstir-sgoile ‘truagh’, idir airidh 
air aithneachadh mar eadar-theangaire freagarrach airson an 
Tiomnaidh Nuaidh. B’ esan, faodar a ràdh, an ‘unworthy 
translator (MacKenzie 1992)! B’ e ministear a bha iad ag 
iarraidh air cheann gnothaich, ministear ‘urramach’ seach 
sgalag bhochd de mhaighstir-sgoile — ged a bha am maighstir- 
sgoile sin gu math, math na b' ionnsaichte na a mhòr-chuid de 
mhinistearan. 
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Mu dheireadh, ann an 1760, gun an corr iomraidh air Dùghall 
Bochanan, thug an SSPCK obair an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh don 
Urr. Seumas Stiùbhart ann an Cill Fhinn, agus chuir esan fios 
chun a chomainn ann an 1763 a dhinnse dhaibh gun robh 
an t-eadar-theangachadh deiseil, agus gun robh feum aige air 
neach-cuideachaidh airson an teacsa a cheartachadh. Bha 
ministearan air an cur air leth airson na h-obrach seo ann an 
1764, an t-Urr. Iain Mac @ Phearsain ann an Slèibhte, agus an 
t-Urr. Alasdair Friseal ann an Alanais, agus chaidh iarraidh air 
Bochanan pàirt a ghabhail anns an sgrìobhadh. Bha Bochanan 
cuideachd ann an Dùn Èideann dà gheamhradh an dèidh a 
chèile, 1765-66 agus 1766-67, le taic bhon SSPCK, a’ cur an 
Tiomnaidh Nuaidh tron chlò. 

Aig a cheann thall, b’ e an t-Urr. Seumas Stiùbhart a fhuair 
an t-àrd-chliù mar eadar-theangaire an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh, ged 
a tha e soilleir gun robh sgioba de luchd-cuideachaidh aige, 
mar a bha a tachairt le oidhirpean eile den t-seòrsa. Thuig 
Bochanan ann an 1758, mura do thuig e roimhe sin, nach robh 
an dòigh-obrach le aon mhinistear ag eadar-theangachadh idir 
a dol a dhèanamh feum, agus b’ ann air an adhbhar sin a rinn e 
fhèin an t-eadar-theangachadh a thug e don SSPCK de Dhàrna 
Litir an Abstoil Peadar. 

Air a charragh-chuimhne a thogadh dha ann an Cill Fhinn 
ann an 1890, tha an Stiùbhartach air ainmeachadh mar ‘ceud 
eadar-theangair an Tiomnaidh Nuaidh gu Gaidhlig Albannaich’. 
Ach a bheil sin ceart? An ann ag eadar-theangachadh leis fhèin a 
bha an Stiùbhartach, no 4 stiùireadh sgioba? 

Ma sheallas sinn air mion-eachdraidh na cùise, faodaidh 
sinn a ràdh nach b en Stiùbhartach @ ‘cheud eadar-theangaire’ 
idir, ge bith dè eile a bh ann. Mar a tha Geàrr-chùnntasan 
an SSPCK fhèin a dearbhadh, b’ e Dùghall Bochanan 
a chiad fhear a dh’eadar-theangaich pàirt sam bith den 
Tiomnadh Nuadh seo, nuair a thionndaidh e Dàrna Litir an 
Abstoil Peadar don Ghàidhlig ann an 1758. Ach chaidh sin 
a dhìochuimhneachadh, leis nach robh ann am Bochanan ach 
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maighstir-sgoile iriosal, agus fhuair an Stiùbhartach urram 
a ghnothaich. Faodaidh sinn am mì-cheartas sin co-dhiù a 
thionndadh gu ceartas, dà cheud gu leth bliadhna an dèidh 
don Tiomnadh Nuadh nochdadh, agus an t-urram air a bheil 
e airidh a thoirt do Dhùghall Bochanan, a dhaindeoin na tha 
sgrìobhte air carragh-cuimhne an Stiùbhartaich ann an Cill 
Fhinn, agus a dhaindeoin an iomraidh àbhaistich a gheibhear 
ann an leabhrain mar The Worthy Translator (MacKenzie 1992). 


Na Laoidhe Spioradail 


*S ann anns an aon bhliadhna — 1767 — a nochd an Tiomnadh 
Nuadh Gàidhlig agus an leabhar laoidhean aig Dùghall 
Bochanan. Bidh mi gu tric a beachdachadh air dè an ceangal a 
tha eadar an dà leabhar. Am faod e a bhith gur h-ann mar thaing 
airson na rinn e air an Tiomnadh Nuadh — gun aithneachadh 
bho bhuidhnean no bho eaglaisean, agus le glè bheag pàighidh — 
a chaidh an leabhar aige fhoillseachadh? An e Seumas Stiùbhart 
a bha air chùl ghnothaich, ’s esan, seach duine sam bith, a 
tuigsinn luach na h-obrach a rinn Dùghall aig diofar ìrean? Tha 
fhios againn gun robh lethbhreac de leabhar Bhochanain aig 
na Stiùbhartaich, bhon a tha ainm nighean Sheumais, ’s e sin 
Ealasaid, air duilleig-chùil an lethbhric a tha ann an Leabharlann 
Oilthigh Dhùn Èideann (LSDB: 72-73). 

'S e ceum mòr a bha ann, an leabhar beag ud a chur an clò, 
agus leis na tha againn a-nise de dh'eòlas air modhan-obrach 
Bhochanain, tuigidh sinn nasfheàrr carson. Bhalinn ùra fosgladh 
do na Gàidheil, agus bha gleusan tur ùr anns na laoidhean seo. 
Bha a mhòr-chuid air am bonntachadh air laoidhean is dain 
Bheurla, agus air ceistean is modhan-smaointeachaidh a bha a 
buntainn ri saoghal eile seach a Ghàidhealtachd, ged a bha iad 
aig cridhe a chreideimh Chrìosdail. Ach chaidh aig Bochanan 
air dreach tur Ghàidhealach a chur orra le ealain bharraichte, 
an leithid de dhòigh s nach robh an luchd-leughaidh idir 


mothachail air na h-iasadan a ghabh e bhon Bheurla. Saoil an 
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robh muinntir a latha fhein, na Stitbhartaich agus an leithid, a 
tuigsinn a ghnothaich? 

Ciamar a tha na laoidhean aig Bochanan ùr’, ma tha? Tha 
cuid dhiubh, mar a tha ‘La a. Bhreitheanais, gu math sean a 
thaobh a chuspair, ach chan ann mar sin a tha iad uile. Tha 
a chiad laoidh san leabhar, ‘Mòrachd Dhè, a tighinn gu 
smior na cùise. Tha Bochanan a cur ceist a bha aig meadhan 
feallsanachd na h-ochdamh linn deug — agus ’s e sin, ciamar a 
tha sinn a tuigsinn gu bheil Dia ann, is có e? Fhuair Bochanan 
a cheann-teagaisg, agus riochd nan smuaintean, bho Isaac 
Watts, agus chuir e a dhreach fhèin air measgachadh a rinn e 
de thrì laoidhean le Watts. Bha e ag agairt nach dèan sinn 
an gnothach le Reusan a-mhàin — tha ar tuigse ro bheag is ro 
chuingealaichte. Feumar soilleireachadh an Spioraid, feumar 
dol os cionn Reusain — gu Taisbeanadh (Revelation) (LSDB: 
102-103): 


Ler tuigse thana ’s diomhain duinn 
Bhith sgrùdadh chuain ata gun chrìoch; 
An litir s lugha dh’ ainm ar Dé 

Is tuilleadh ’s luchd dar reusan i. 


Nise, ma smaointicheas sinn air feallsanaich mhóra mar 
Dhaibhidh Hume a bha nan luchd-aichidh, tuigidh sinn 
gun robh Bochanan a’ deasachadh nan Gàidheal gu bhith a 
seasamh an aghaidh cuid de na beachdan a bha ag éirigh as an 
t-Soilleireachadh (Enlightenment). Chan e ‘laoidh’ a tha an seo 
idir anns an t-seagh anns an tuig sinne laoidh, ach ‘argamaid’ 
ann an riochd dain, a bheireadh daoine leotha air an teangaidh. 
Seo agaibh am maighstir-sgoile, an t-ollamh ionnsaichte, gar 
teagasg. 

Tha an Reusan, ged-tha, anabarrach follaiseach anns na dain 
ag Bochanan, ged a tha e fhèin ag aideachadh gu bheil e ‘@ 
teachd gear’. Tha e ag ràdh ris an leughadair, ‘Smaointich is 
breithnich? Tha ‘gliocas faisg air a chridhe, mar a chìthear anns 
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an laoidh ‘Am Bruadar, far a bheil e a beachdachadh air sonas, 
agus dé a tha ann an sonas. Anns an dan, ‘An Gaisgeach’, tha e 
a togail ceist mhór mu dé a tha ann an ‘gaisgeach’, agus tha e a 
dèanamh sin am feadh ’s a tha ùpraid is faram is brùidealachd 
Bliadhna Thearlaich fhathast bed ann an inntinnean dhaoine. 
A-rithist, ’s fhiach beachdachadh air a chuspair a tha aig aon 
de na dain as ainmeile aige, ’s e sin ‘An Claigeann’. Ged a fhuair 
Bochanan a chuid smuaintean bunaiteach bhon dan Bheurla aig 
Raibeart Blair, “The Grave’, tha e a cur a dhreach fhèin air na 
daoine ‘samhlachail a tha, ma dh'fhaoidte, air an riochdachadh 
leis a chlaigeann seo. Tha e a bruidhinn ris a chlaigeann, mar 
gum biodh e (no i!) anns an sgoil aige, agus tha e a faighneachd 
na ceiste, ‘Cò thu? Ach ’s e cho dàn ’s a tha Bochanan a’ dol 
air ‘rian sòisealta a latha, a tha air a riochdachadh aig diofar 
ìrean, a tha a comharrachadh an dàin. ’S e an t-uachdaran 
fearainn as motha a tha a faighinn deagh bhreabadh. Tha an 
seòrsa gearain sin cho sean ris a cheò, agus gheibhear e ann 
am ‘Piers Plowman’ anns a Bheurla, ach tha Bochanan mar 
gum biodh e air a chlaidheamh a lìomhadh airson adhbhar 
sònraichte. Ge bith dè am mìneachadh a bheir sinn air an dàn 
seo, chan e idir ‘laoidh’ a tha ann, anns an t-seagh gu bheil Dia 
ga mholadh ann. ’S e dàn rabhaidh a tha ann, brosnachadh gu 
atharrachadh beatha, mar a tha anns ‘A’ Gheamhradh’. Tha e 
follaiseach cuideachd gun robh an dàn mar a rinn Bochanan e 
air tùs, agus mar a chì sinn e anns na lamh-sgriobhainnean, gu 
math na bu nimheile, gu sònraichte mun uachdaran, na tha an 
dreach deireannach anns an leabhar. Anns an teacsa anns na 
lamh-sgriobhainnean, tha am bàs ag ìsleachadh an uachdarain 


gu inbhe tràill (GU MS General 1042/20 (a)): 
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‘Tha u noishe do Thrail 

Gun Urram ad Dhail 

Gun Ghearsom gun mhal gun Mhod<d> 
Mor mholadh don Bhas 


Do Chasguir thu tra< > 
Snach dfhuillig do Straic faoi n fhoid. 


Chan eil w (thv) idir 2 nochdadh anns a chiad sreath den rann 
sin anns an leabhar (LSDB: 234-235), agus tha sin a déanamh 
diofar mór don bhrigh. Ann an teacsa MhicLathagain, tha an 
t-sreath ri tuigsinn mar “Tha thu nise [a] do thràill’ (You have 
now become a serf’), agus tha sin a’ freagairt fada nas fhearr 
air an rann gu lèir. Chan eil fhios nach robh Bochanan seachd 
searbh sgith de luchd nan oighreachdan! Agus ’s ann aige a 
bha an t-adhbhar. Ged a bha cuid a bhaillidhean, mar Ramsay, 
coibhneil ris, bha feadhainn eile, mar Sheumas Small, a thainig 
an déidh Ramsay, nach robh. 

Tha a mbor-chuid de na h-ochd dain san leabhar aig 
Bochanan air an cuimseachadh air an duine a thogas no a leughas 
gach dan. Bha Bochanan mothachail gun robh ‘leughadair a' 
dol a bhith ann, mar a tha soilleir ann an ‘Là a Bhreitheanais 
(LSDB: 178-179): 


A leughadair, a bheil e fior 
Na chuir mi cheana sios am dhan? 


'S e gleus ùr a tha an sin cuideachd — bard as an ochdamh linn 
deug a bruidhinn gu direach ris an ‘leughadair’, s e mothachail, 
agus e fhathast a sgriobhadh, gum bi an dan aige a dol an clo. 
'S e saoghal nan leabhraichean, saoghal an leughaidh, a tha gu 
ire mhóir a nochdadh anns an leabhar aig Bochanan. Agus is 
beag an t-iongnadh, bhon a bha e fhéin cho ionnsaichte ann an 
litreachas. 
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Na dain neo-aithnichte (gu ruige seo) 


Mar a thubhairt mi cheana, tha sia dain eile ann an Lamh- 
sgrìobhainnean MhicLathagain a dh’fhaodas sinn a chur fo ainm 
Bhochanain, ged nach eil iad a nochdadh anns an leabhar chlò- 
bhuailte (GU MS General 1042/19). Tha a mhòr-chuid air am 
bonntachadh air dain anns an leabhar Bheurla a bu mhotha a 
bha Bochanan a cleachdadh mar bhunait da chuid obrach, ’s e 
sin Horae Lyricae aig Isaac Watts. °S e am mion-sgrùdadh a rinn 
mi air stoidhle laoidhean aithnichte Bhochanain ann an LSDB 
a thug an comas dhomh na dain seo uile a chomharrachadh mar 
shaothair Dhùghaill, gun teagamh sam bith. 

Tha tri dain ann a tha air an tarraing gu dìreach bhon phàirt 
de leabhar Watts air an tug e an t-ainm ‘Moral Songs’ (HL: 
297-304), agus far a bheil e a mìneachadh adhbhar nan dan 
mar a leanas: 

‘A SLIGHT SPECIMEN; Such as I wish some happy and 
condescending Genius would undertake for the use of Children, 
and perform much better... This would be one effectual way to 
deliver them from those idle, wanton, or profane songs, which 
give so early an ill taint to the fancy and memory; and become 
the seeds of future vices.’ 

’S iad na dain a tha air an eadar-theangachadh: “The Sluggard’ 
(‘Itheam-Olam-Cacaim-Caidleam)); “The ‘Thief?’ (Làmh 
Slaodadh Rium’); agus “The Ant, or Emmet’ (‘An Seangan ). 
Tha am modh eadar-theangachaidh snasail, ’s 2 cumail gu math 
faisg air an teacsa Bheurla, ach le atharrachadh no dha a tha a 
cur dreach nas Gaidhealaiche air an eadar-theangachadh. Bha 
Bochanan air leth ealanta anns a chleas sin. 

A bharrachd air na tri dain sin, tha da dhan eile ann a tha 
stèidhichte gu ire air dain ann an Watts, a tha a nochdadh 
beagan nas tràithe na dain na cloinne ann an Horae Lyricae, anns 
an earrainn air an tug e fhèin “Divine Songs’: ‘Our Saviour's 
Golden Rule’ (‘Riaghailt Ora an t-Slanaighir’), agus ‘Glory 
to the Father and to the Son &c.’ (‘Clit-Radh Iud. 24.25’). 
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Chan eil iadsan cho faisg air Watts ’s tha an fheadhainn eile, ach 
tha buaidh Watts follaiseach annta, agus gu sònraichte ann an 
‘Riaghailt Òra an t-Slanaighir’. 

'S e mo bharail fhìn gu bheil e gu math coltach gun do 
dh’eadar-theangaich Bochanan na dain sin airson an teagasg 
don chloinn anns an sgoil aige fhéin ann an Raineach. Tha 
cànan nan dan seo sìmplidh, soilleir, da rèir. 

Ach tha aon dan eile ann an cruinneachadh MhicLathagain 
a tha, nam bharail-sa, fada nas fhearr na bardachd sam bith eile 
a tha againn fo ainm Bhochanain gu ruige seo. ’S e sin an dan 
eireachdail ‘Mu Thimcheall Mòrachd Dhè. Bidh cuimhne 
agaibh gur h-e ‘Mòrachd Dhè ainm na ciad laoidh anns an 
leabhar aig Bochanan, ach chan e sin an t-ainm a tha oirre anns 
na lamh-sgriobhainnean, far a bheil i fon ainm ‘An Cruthadair 
agus na Creutairibh’ (ainm aon de laoidhean Watts). Chaidh 
a h-ainm atharrachadh airson an leabhair, a réir choltais. Tha 
ceangal eadar an dan sin agus an dan seo ann an cruinneachadh 
MhicLathagain, ach chan ionann idir an da oidhirp. Tha ‘Mu 
Thimcheall Mòrachd Dhè a’ tòiseachadh leis an aon cheist, ach 
tha e a freagairt na ceiste le dealbhan alainn den chruthachadh 
agus de bhaile-comhnaidh Dhè. Chìthear deàlradh nan reultan 
agus nam planaid, agus cluinnear fonn a chruthachaidh, 
a seinn òran-molaidh don Dia a chruthaich iad. Ged a tha 
buaidh Watts follaiseach anns an dan, chan eil Bochanan fo 
smachd Watts, agus chan eil aon dan sònraichte ann an saothair 
Watts a tha e ag eadar-theangachadh, ged a tha e a togail corra 
rann is corra smuaint bho Watts. Tha snas is sùbailteachd is 
saorsa aig cridhe an dain seo nach fhaighear ann an gin eile 
de laoidhean aithnichte Bhochanain, agus uaisleachd canain 
cuideachd. Seo agaibh an dan, anns an litreachadh anns am 
faighear e ann an GU MS General 1042/21 (faicibh cuideachd, 
Meek, ri nochdadh): 
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Ma thiomchail Morthachd Dhe 

Creud é ar Ndia? S ro chruaidh a Cheist. 
Cia chuireas freagradh dhi angcéil? 
Gach Crétuir dhfag i balbh am feusd 

S le Aineolas do glash i mbéul. 


Cia è an Taingeal tuigseach trèun 

Lan bhuaidhibh Dhe ni aireamh Shios? 
S e mhàin do thuigeas iad gu lèir 
Mhòr Ghliocas fèin ata gan Chrìoch. 


Miltibh gan àireamh nun on Ghrèin, 

Ta ionnad Comhnuidh Glormhor Dhia; 
Na choir Cho Streup mo Smuaintibh fèin 
S ni ruig air Ainglibh treun le Sgiadh. 


Ta ballacha a bhaille mhoir, 

Togtadh le Sedid S le Clachaibh buadh 
S a <thr>aidibh uile leagt le hoir 
Seadh les an or is deirge Snuadh. 


Cia nseraph ga bhuil Spionnadh Súil 

Do thairngeas dlu don Dealradh mho[i]r 
Ta lassadh tiomchail Dhia nan ndúl 

An Gcuirtibh Greadhnachuis a Ghloir? 


Ntra ghlaodhas Se gur Naomha Dia 
S gur Glic a riaghladh an sgach Cùis 
Roimh mheud do Ghloire gabhidh fiamh 
S le sgiathibh folighidh se a Ghnùis. 


Ntra labhras Sè am feirg a Ghuth 

Cia Nech nach Guidheadh bhi gan Chluas? 
Nam reubfeadh leis na Neullaith tiugh 

Aig Sgolt na ngcreugan aig a Chruas. 
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Ta postadh Siorruidh flaitheas fèin 
Ar crith aig Geilfichdin don fhuaim; 
S na Slèibhte leagha as mar Chèir 


Sa mhuir le beacich ta na Suain. 


Ntra Chualadh Noidhche Shìorruidh nguth 
Do labhair Dia an tus a ghniomh; 

Gu grad do theich an Dorcha tiugh; 

Aig gabhail roim an tsolas fiamh. 


Air tus do labhair se “Bi[o]dh ann” 

Sar ball do tho[i]irreacha neamhai lèis; 
Gan saothair do rugadh gho mar Chlànn, 
Deich mìle Saoghal a niomlan mais. 


S tu Niotag bheò do chuir na Ghluais 
Gach Saoghal Sluaghmhor ata Snàmh, 
An Doimhne tail Sìor Dhol ma nguairt 
Ar aisheal Cruaidh nach caidh gu brath. 


Làn laisde theilg thu as do <Dhorn> 

Na Reultaibh uil’? mar Dhorlach Siol; 
Fad machraichibh an Doirche mhoir 

Le Dealrad Glòir gan Chean gan Chrich. 


/2 


Do rinn thu Caiptan ard don Ghrèin, 
Mar Àitheuch treun air chian do Shluìdh, 
Shoilseach na mplanaid fad na Speur 

S ga ngaradh ris gu leir ma nguairt. 


Ta Narmailt Lonrach ud gu lèir, 

Re freacadan gach oiche is là 

Tiomchail do Chathair rioghail fèin 

Gan amhludh <Ceim> na measg gu brath. 
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Do mheas thu ’n gcuan a ngclar do bhois; 
Is Chuartich steach a ghaod nad dhòrn; 
Do thomhais thu flaitheas le do reis, 

San mheidh do Chuir na Sleibhte mor. 


Ca ris do Shamhluicheas me Dia? 

Oir therig briathra dham gu leir 

Na coimeas red ghloir gur Dubh a Ghrian 
Is meud do Chial Cha nochd na Speur. 


An Chrioch 


Co-dhúnadh 


Carson nach do chuir Bochanan an laoidh sin anns an leabhar 
chlé-bhuailte ann an 1767? “Tha e freagarrach crioch a chur 
air an óraid seo le ceist den t-seórsa, oir, mar a thubhairt mi aig 
toiseach gnothaich, tha iomadh ceist, iomadh diomhaireachd, 
air a fighe ann am pearsa, beatha agus saothair Dhùghaill 
Bhochanain. A dhaindeoin sin uile, tha mi an dòchas gun 
deachaidh agam air ceist no dha a fhreagairt, agus gun d'fhuair 
sibh sealladh ùr air an duine fhèin, air a thàlantan móra, agus 
air a bhardachd. Nam bharail-sa, bha e gun choimeas na linn 
agus na latha — agus is math a bhith a togail a chliú, le beagan 
a bharrachd tuigse, da cheud gu leth bliadhna an deidh don 
leabhar aige nochdadh. 
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APPENDIX 


VERSIONS OF BUCHANAN’S LAOIDHE SPIORADAIL 
(1767) ATTESTED BEYOND THE PRINTED BOOK 


Bold Type: Attested in manuscripts — McLagan and McNicol 
Collections. 

Italic: Attested in oral or epigraphic sources, but not found in 
surviving manuscripts currently known to DEM. 


1. Mòrachd Dhè (‘The Majesty of God’) 

Deeply indebted to two meditative hymns in Horae Lyricae 
(1706) by Isaac Watts, “God Supreme and Self-Sufficient’ and 
“The Creator and the Creatures’. Close translation of some of 
Watts’ verses, paraphrasing of others. MS readings closer to 
Watts, incl. original title. 


2. Fulangas Chriosd (“The Suffering of Christ’) 

No known direct source. An account of Christ’s life until 
the Crucifixion. Dwells on the passion (suffering) of Christ. 
Reminiscent of Wesleyan hymns of the period. Very popular in 
Gaelic oral tradition to the present. 


3. La a. Bhreitheanais (“The Day of Judgement’) 

Buchanan's ‘epic’: 508 lines. Influenced by Edward Young's 
Night Thoughts, and specifically Young’s “Ihe Last Day’ and 
“The Consolation’. Very little direct translation, but generally 
takes ideas from Young. ‘These are recast, and reconfigured into 
concise quatrains, rather than Young’s sprawling blank verse. 
Young represented the ‘Graveyard School’ of minor English 
poets. Buchanan, though, offers a Highland apocalypse. Aware 
that he is going into print, he addresses the reader. Sung in 
Mull till mid 20" century. 
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4. Bruadar (‘A Dream’) 

No known direct source. Employs Gaelic proverbs to delineate 
the futility of humankind’s never-ending search for happiness. 
Aphoristic and concise. MS texts have three quatrains not found 
in the 1767 printed book, and lack one verse found in the book. 


5. An Gaisgeach (“The Hero’) 

The real hero is the theme — namely, the person who can subdue 
his/her passions, rather than give them free rein to slaughter 
others. Almost entirely a recasting of Watts’ “True Monarchy, 
1701’, with some original verses at the outset. MS copies lack 
the three concluding verses found in printed book, based on 
Watts. MS readings closer to Watts. 


6. An Claigeann (“The Skull’) 

Based on Robert Blairs “The Grave’. Imagines who might be the 
owners of a skull found in a graveyard. Rogues’ gallery (derived 
from Blair, but recast in strophic verses) is delineated with 
passion and black humour. MS versions have a significantly 
different ending. Printed version is ‘toned down’ compared 
with MS texts. Less direct. 


7. An Geamhradh (“The Winter’) 

Takes its starting-point from the last section of James 
Thomson's seasonal poem on ‘Winter’. Based on Thomson's 
1746 reworking. Seasons reflect the stages of life in Buchanan's 
poem, and winter — the principal theme — represents death. 
A ‘Memento mori’ poem, with due exhortation to change 
one’s way of life. No reference to God at all, but message 
unequivocal. MS versions have an alternative version of the 
opening description of a winter snowfall and its effect. Printed 
version is sharper in style. 
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8. Urnaigh (‘A Prayer’) 

A penitent’s prayer, based on a pastiche of Watts’ meditative 
poems in Horae Lyricae. Direct sources for some individual 
verses can be traced in Watts without difficulty. 


COMPARISON OF TEXTS IN 1767 EDN WITH THOSE 
IN THE MacLAGAN MSS 


(1) MS versions are clearly earlier than the 1767 edn. Buchanan 
died in 1768 — a year after the publication of his book. It is 
therefore unlikely that he changed his texts after 1767. He did 
not have much time to do so, and, in any case, he would have 
been unlikely to defy the authority of his own printed text. 


(2) MacLagan MS texts appear to be in Buchanan’s own hand. 
They carry no ascriptions to Buchanan — only the printed book 
identifies the poems as his work. 


(3) Comparison of the MS evidence with that of the 1767 book 
suggests that Buchanan was aware that he was ‘just too close’ 
in his translation of some words and phrases in Watts, and that 
he had to be less literal. Book texts are less close to Watts than 
are the MSS in terms of line readings, but closer to Watts in 


terms of actual verses, based on ideas rather than words (as in 
‘An Gaisgeach’). 


(4) Comparison of the MS texts and the 1767 printed versions 
give us a glimpse of ‘the poet at work’, altering words, lines, 
verses. “This is a rare privilege, especially in the eighteenth 
century. 


(5) Buchanan’s debt to Watts and other English-language poets 
was never acknowledged by himself. Copyright was not an issue 
in the eighteenth century. Buchanan sat on a boundary between 
Gaelic and English, and is known to have been a translator of 
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prose texts, including The Mothers Catechism (1757), and the 
first part of the Scottish Gaelic New Testament known to have 
been translated, namely the Second Epistle of Peter (1758). 


(6) The most popular of Buchanan’s published (1767) hymns in 
an oral context are those which lack MS attestation. Why? Are 
they later than the others in terms of Buchanan's output? “La 
a Bhreitheanais’ was possibly still in composition as Buchanan 
was contemplating the book, and may have been ‘too new” to 
have had a (prior) life in MS. 


(7) There is evidence that the Stewarts of Killin had a copy of 
his book, and that they may have compared the versions in the 
book with those in the MSS available to them. 


UNATTRIBUTED BUCHANAN SONG/POEM TEXTS 
IN McLAGAN MSS 


(1) ‘Mu Thimcheall Mòrachd Dhè (‘Concerning the Majesty of 
God’), found in the McLagan MSS. Buchanan is undoubtedly 
the author. This is evident in the language (semi-classical 
Gaelic, as commonly used by Buchanan, but stricter than that 
of published hymns), the concise and creatively brilliant use of 
words, and above all the Wattsian style. Not a direct borrowing, 
but a ‘broad pastiche’, with much more emphasis on the aural 
and musical dimensions of the creation. Very fine indeed. Why, 
then, did Buchanan omit it from the book? Was it his very last 
composition, too late to be included in the book, or did he 
regard it as ‘too high’ in style compared with the other ‘hymns? 


(2) Translations of moralistic verse by Isaac Watts, from the 
concluding section of Horae Lyricae: “The Sluggard’ (‘Itheam- 
Olaim-Cacaim-Caidlim), “The Ant or Emmet’ (‘An Seangan’), 
“The Thief’ (Lamh Slaodadh Rium’), and ‘Our Saviour’s Golden 
Rule’ (‘Riaghailt Ora an t-Slanaighir’). A versified doxology is 
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also found, quite possibly inspired by Watts’ doxological verses, 
but rooted in the Epistle of Jude, verses 24-25. 


These translations of Watts show all the stylistic hallmarks of 
Buchanan, as demonstrated in my 2015 edition (LSDB). They 
are, however, more obviously translations, and much closer to 
their originals than any of the hymns in the 1767 edition. Were 
they intended for use in Buchanan’s school? 
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Abstract 


This article examines the language use and ideologies of 
participants in a 2015 study of Gaelic-medium educated adults, 
a key demographic for language maintenance. The author 
investigated outcomes of Gaelic-medium education (GME) 
among a sample of 130 adults who started in GME during the 
first years of its availability in Scotland, in the late 1980s and 
1990s. This project drew on both quantitative and qualitative 
methods to assess the degree to which past GME students use 
Gaelic, along with the attitudinal and ideological correlates 
which may underlie this usage. An online questionnaire focusing 
on language use elicited 112 responses between 2011 and 2013. 
These were analysed statistically to examine the relationships 
between social and linguistic variables. Additionally, semi- 
structured interviews were conducted with 46 informants to 
examine these issues in greater detail. Crucially, the majority 
of participants’ day-to-day Gaelic language use was limited, 
although notable exceptions to this were found among speakers 
who were substantially socialised in the language during 
childhood, and those who work in Gaelic-oriented professions. 
Specifically, this paper addresses the extent to which participants 
use Gaelic in the work, home and community environments, 
and examines one set of language ideologies that appears to 
underlie these language practices. The discussion draws on 
both statistical and qualitative data to shed further light on the 
overall sociolinguistic picture which emerged from the study. 
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Introduction 


This paper presents findings from a 2015 study which examined 
language use and ideologies among a sample of 130 adults 
who started in Gaelic-medium education (henceforth ‘“GME’) 
during the first years of its availability in Scotland (Dunmore 
2015). As part of this research an online survey of language use 
and attitudes elicited 112 responses between 2011 and 2013. 28 
of these participants were also interviewed, as were 18 further 
individuals. Qualitative and quantitative analyses demonstrated 
that the majority of participants’ social use of Gaelic is limited 
today, although notable exceptions were found among some 
speakers who were substantially socialised in the language at 
home during childhood or who work in the language. This 
finding is perhaps unsurprising in light of existing research 
on second language teaching and pupils’ limited use of target 
languages outwith the education system (see e.g. Ó Riagáin & 
Ó Gliasáin 1979; Fishman 1991, 2001a; Heller 1995; Hickey 
2001; Potowski 2004). Yet the significance of this finding 
has important implications for language policy priorities in 
Scotland. This paper focuses specifically on the degree to which 
participants reported using the Gaelic language in the work, 
home and community environments, before moving on to 
examine the sociological and ideological correlates of these 
language practices. Former-GME students’ socialisation in 
Gaelic at home during childhood appears from the quantitative 
analysis to have an important bearing on rates of Gaelic 
language use with various interlocutors in adulthood. Similarly, 
continuation with GME after completion of primary school 
seems also to play a crucial role, correlating consistently with 
higher rates of Gaelic use. Yet a frequently occurring language 
ideology discernible in the interview material I analysed tends 
to rationalise (and possibly reinforce) the overall limited Gaelic 
use among most participants in the research. 
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Gaelic in the early 21st century 


The 2011 UK census showed a 2.2% decline in the number of 
people claiming an ability to speak Gaelic in Scotland compared 
to the 2001 census. This was a notable decrease in the rate of 
decline from ten years previously, when the equivalent loss was 
11.1% from the 1991 figure. In total 57,602 people over the 
age of three were reported to be able to speak Gaelic in 2011, 
approximating to 1.1% of the total population of Scotland 
(NROS 2013a). The census also showed growth, for the first 
time, in the number of Gaelic speakers under the age of 20. 
Although the proportion of individuals in this group able to 
speak Gaelic increased by just 0.1% compared to the figure in 
2001, the actual increase in numbers of speakers under 25 grew 
by 8.6% from 2001 (NROS 2015: 9). This growth compared 
to a 4.6% decline in numbers of speakers aged 25 and over, 
and policymakers made a great deal of its importance in 
demonstrating the success of GME in Scotland. The then chief 
executive of Bord na Gaidhlig stated of the figures in 2014 that: 

The number of Gaelic speakers in Scotland has almost 
stabilised since the census of 2001. This is mainly due to the 
rise in Gaelic-medium education [...and] shows that within the 
next ten years the long term decline of the language could be 
reversed. (Bord na Gaidhlig 2014) 

The significance attached to GME for language policy 
objectives is similarly emphasised in the following extract from 
a consultation paper published by the Scottish Government 
on a prospective Gaelic education bill. The principles of this 
document, and the consultation it invited, were subsequently 
integrated within the Education (Scotland) Act 2016: 

The Scottish Government's aim is to create a secure future for 
Gaelic in Scotland. This will only be achieved by an increase in 
the numbers of those learning, speaking and using the language. 
Gaelic medium education can make an important contribution 
to this, both in terms of young people’s language learning but 
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also in terms of the effects this can have on language use in 
home, community and work. (Scottish Government, 2014: 3) 

Thus the importance attached by policymakers to GME as 
a means by which not only to increase rates of Gaelic language 
acquisition in school, but also to socialise children into patterns 
of language use that will later impact on their language practices 
at home and at work, is clearly apparent in such contemporary 
statements of policy (cf. National Gaelic Language Plan 2012— 
17; Bord na Gaidhlig 2012). There is a clear aspiration in current 
language policy that GME will substantially increase numbers 
of Gaelic speakers by equipping students to use the language 
throughout their adolescent and adult lives. Yet very little research 
has previously been conducted on whether GME indeed does 
impact on (past or present) students’ linguistic practices in this 
way; whilst it is the intention of many policymakers that the 
system will equip children to lead a bilingual life after school, it 
has not been clearly demonstrated that this is (or is not) in fact 
the case. Neither has comparable research previously assessed 
the long-term outcomes of bilingual and immersion education 
in revitalisation initiatives internationally. As a response, the 
principal research objectives of my investigation sought to 
address the role that Gaelic may play in the day-to-day lives of 
former Gaelic-medium students; how and when do they use the 
language? 

Additionally, the qualitative and quantitative analyses 
examined the sociological and ideological correlates of 
participants’ professed language practices in order to shed 
further light on the inter-relationship of these factors. 


Language revitalisation and immersion education: 
Theoretical approaches 


Lambert and Tucker (1972: 225) first coined the expression 


‘immersion education’, describing an innovative French- 


medium programme for Anglophone children in 1960s 
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Quebec as ‘immersion in a ‘language bath”, that would lead 
to bilingualism by the end of primary school. This model, 
through which children would receive full immersion in the 
target language until second grade, when L1 instruction was 
introduced and then gradually increased, was subsequently 
replicated in diverse contexts internationally as a means of 
revitalising minority languages. Garcia (2009: 128) has glossed 
this particular variety as ‘immersion revitalisation’ education, 
and GME was established in 1985 on the basis of this model 
(largely via the experience of Welsh-medium education). 

Whilst GME occupies a prominent position in contemporary 
language policy, various leading scholars have theorised that 
the long-term impact of immersion education on language 
revitalisation initiatives may be undermined by a number 
of socio-psychological factors. The late Joshua Fishman, for 
instance, stated famously that minority languages at which 
RLS (‘reversing language shift’) efforts are focussed require 
spaces for their informal use in the crucial domains of home 
and community ‘before school begins, outside of school, during 
the years of schooling and afterwards, when formal schooling is 
over and done with (Fishman 2001b: 471). Suzanne Romaine 
(2000: 54) has similarly observed that ‘[the] inability of 
minorities to maintain the home as an intact domain for the 
use of their language’ has often proved a fundamental factor in 
instances of language shift. This parallels Fishman’s emphasis 
on the difficult task of securing the minoritised variety as the 
language of the home — and the failure to do so contributing 
in large part to the failure of language revitalisation initiatives 
generally (Fishman, 1991: 406; see also Edwards 2009, 2010a; 
Heller 2006, 2010; Jaffe 2007a, b; Romaine 2006). 

On the basis of various meta-analyses of the effectiveness 
of French immersion education in Canada (see e.g. Harley 
1994; MacFarlane & Wesche 1995; Johnstone 2001), Edwards 
(2010a: 261) notes that in spite of their greater command in 
the target language, immersion pupils generally appear not to 
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seek out opportunities to use their second language to a greater 
extent than, for instance, students studying it as a subject. 
Similarly, Baker (2011: 265) observes that “[p]otential does not 
necessarily lead to production of the target language outside of 
the classroom. 

Whilst the limitations of education for revitalising minority 
languages without sufficient support in the home have, 
therefore, been widely theorised, empirical research on long- 
term outcomes of minority language-medium education 
has been relatively scarce. Case studies of former immersion 
education students in Wales (Hodges 2009), Ireland (Murtagh 
2007) and Catalonia (Woolard 2011) have nevertheless offered 
some revealing conclusions in this regard. Use of Welsh and 
Irish by past immersion students in those contexts was found to 
be limited in Murtagh (2003) and Hodges’s (2009) respective 
studies. Catalan language use by former immersion students in 
Woolard’s (2011) research was notably greater, likely reflecting 
that language’s divergent setting and stronger demographic 
base (cf. Pujolar & Gonzalez 2013). Yet whilst it is the hope 
of many teachers, parents and policymakers that immersion 
education will equip children to lead bilingual lives, using their 
two languages into adulthood, the long-term success of this 
outcome has not previously been adequately assessed. 


Methodology 


In response to this apparent lacuna in the literature, an online 
questionnaire to survey former Gaelic-medium students 
reported language abilities, use, and attitudes was designed and 
uploaded. Gaelic and English versions of the questionnaire were 
designed, and bilingual invitations to the corresponding web 
links were subsequently dispatched to potential respondents via 
email, Facebook or Twitter, with participants offered the choice 
of completing the questionnaire in whichever language (Gaelic 
or English) they felt more comfortable with. A catalogue of 210 
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individuals was eventually collated, and invitations to participate 
in the research were systematically distributed among contacts.’ 
Semi-structured interviews were also conducted with 46 
individuals (28 of whom also completed the questionnaire) to 
examine issues of language use and ideology from a qualitative 
perspective. The choice of language for the interview was decided 
by the interviewee. Of these 46 speakers, 31 were female and 15 
male; 17 were raised in the urban Lowlands of Scotland, 12 in 
the Highlands, and 17 in the Inner and Outer Hebrides. 
Atotal of 112 questionnaire responses were eventually elicited, 
representing a response rate of 53.3% to the 210 invitations 
I distributed personally. This response rate would be smaller 
(34.3%) if the additional 117 invitations sent by a colleague 
are factored into this total, though there may well have been 
some overlap between the two groups. The online questionnaire 
contained 30 questions, spread over three overarching sections 
on social background, language use, and attitudes. In the first 
section, questions were asked on the age, sex, occupation, 
current location and home town of participants, as well as their 
continuation with GME beyond primary school, and with 
the study of Gaelic generally. Additional questions were asked 
on participants’ further and higher education attendance, the 
proportions of languages that were used in their childhood 
homes and communities, and change in relation to Gaelic 
language practices since leaving school. In addition to the social 
variables of age, sex and occupational class, therefore, data were 
collected on the social geography and linguistic socialisation 
of informants during childhood, including their continuation 
with GME after primary school. The analysis presented in 
this article will focus on important findings from participants’ 
responses to these first two sections of the questionnaire, as 
well as interviewees’ narratives concerning Gaelic use. The 
following analytic sections of this paper firstly address the social 
backgrounds of respondents, particularly in respect of home 
language socialisation during childhood and continuation with 
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GME after primary school. I then move on to consider their 
reported language practices in various key domains and with 
different interlocutors, before discussing statistical correlations 
that were identified between sociological and linguistic variables 
of Gaelic use. Lastly, I draw attention to a language ideology 
frequently expressed in interviews, which conceived of Gaelic 
use as a matter of ‘choice’ and/or ‘opportunity’. 


Social backgrounds of questionnaire respondents 


73 of the 112 questionnaire respondents were female (65.2%) 
and 39 were male (34.8%), possibly reflecting the self-selected 
nature of questionnaire responses. 49 of the questionnaires were 
returned via the Gaelic version of the survey (43.8%), while 63 
were completed in English (56.2%). As indicated previously, 
28 of the 112 questionnaire respondents were also interviewed, 
representing 25% of the total. In terms of age, individuals in 
the 24-32 age-bracket were initially targeted in email invitations 
so as to ensure coverage of respondents who started in GME 
between 1985 and 1992, the first eight years of the system’s 
availability in Scotland; ultimately the average (mean) age of 
respondents was 25.1, after all completed questionnaires were 
returned via the online survey tool. 

Table 1, below, displays informants’ reported language 
socialisation during childhood. Crucially for the analysis 
presented here, over two thirds (67.9%) of respondents reported 
growing up in homes that were predominantly English-speaking 
during childhood, while over three quarters (75.9%) were raised 
in predominantly English-speaking communities: 
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Table 1: Reported socialisation in Gaelic 


























What languages 
were used inthe | What languages were 
home in which used in the wider 
Language Use you were raised? | community? 
N (%) N (%) 
Only English 29 (25.9) 40 (35.7) 
More English 
than Gaelic 42 (37.5) 45 (40.2) 
Equal English 
and Gaelic 12 (10.7) 11 (9.8) 
More Gaelic than 
English 24 (21.4) 16 (14.3) 
Other languages | 5 (4.5) 0 (0) 
Total 112 (100) 112 (100) 











As may be seen from table 1, 36 respondents reported growing 
up in homes where Gaelic was used to at least an equal degree 
as English (32.1%), while 42 reported greater use of English 
than Gaelic (37.5%) and 29 reported English only (25.9%). 
More Gaelic use was reported of respondents’ homes than 
communities; this is likely to be at least partly attributable to 
the responses of informants raised in the Lowlands. The ‘more 
English than Gaelic’ category was again the largest reported for 
language use in the wider community that respondents were 
raised in, with 45 (40.2%) reporting ‘more English than Gaelic’ 
and 40 ‘only English’ (35.7%). 

Tables 2-3, below, display informants’ reported continuation 
with Gaelic study after completing GME at primary school. As 
can be seen from table 2, continuation with Gaelic-medium 
instruction in subjects other than Gaelic is greatly reduced 
at secondary level compared to primary, reflective of limited 
secondary GME provision during the period in question. 
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Less than a third of respondents (32.1%) studied two or more 
subjects through Gaelic at secondary school, while a further 
quarter (24.1%) studied just one other subject in addition to 
Gaelic. The largest group of respondents, however, studied only 
Gaelic as a subject in secondary school (42.0%): 


Table 2: Continuation with GME at secondary school 


























GM subjects N % 
at secondary 

None 2 1.8 
Gaelic only 47 42.0 
+1 other subject 27 24.1 
+2 other subjects 17 15.2 
+3 other subjects 9 8.0 
> 3 other subjects 10 8.9 
Total 112 | 100 











Levels of continuation with Gaelic as a subject were relatively 
high, with only two informants reporting that they ceased Gaelic 
study altogether at the end of primary school (cf. category 9; table 
3, below). 55 further respondents (49.1%) reported continuing 
Gaelic study until some point in high school (categories 5-8), 
while the same number again continued to study Gaelic at 
college or university level (categories 1-4). Of the latter group, 
38 went on to gain an undergraduate qualification in Gaelic, 
amounting to just over a third (33.9%) of all questionnaire 
respondents (categories 1-2). 
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Table 3: Extent of continuation with Gaelic study 















































Level of study N % 

1. Postgraduate degree 2 1.8 
2. Undergraduate degree 36 32.1 
3. Some university 10 8.9 
4. Somc college 7 6.3 
5. Advanced Higher 5 4.5 
6. Higher Grade 29 25.8 
7. Standard Grade lá 12.5 
8. Some High School 7 6.3 
9. Primary School 2 1.8 
Total 112 | 100 

Language use 


In response to each guestion on the online language use survey 
participants were asked to indicate which language they would 
normally use in a variety of domains and speech situations (see 
Hymes 1974), using a 5-point scale ranging from ‘Only English’ 
to ‘Only Gaelic’, with a further option of ‘Not applicable’. 
Figure 1, below, shows respondents’ reported use of Gaelic and 
English at work or university. 


Fig. 1: Language use at work/university (n) 


Only English . 46 


Mostly English <= 1 
Equal E/G — 10 
Mostly Gaelic | 30 
Only Gaelic Was 
n/a =m 3 





0 10 20 30 40 50 
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As can be seen from figure 1, 46 respondents (41.1%) indicated 
that they normally used ‘only English’ at work or university 
whilst a further 16 (14.3%) reported using ‘mostly’ English. 
Whilst a clear majority therefore reported using ‘only’ or 
‘mostly’ English at work or university, 41.9% claimed to use 
at least ‘equal’ Gaelic and English. 10 participants claimed to 
make equal use of English and Gaelic (8.9%) with 30 claiming 
to use ‘mostly Gaelic’ (26.8%) and a further 7 claiming ‘only 
Gaelic’. This proportion is likely to be unrepresentative of 
GME-leavers generally, given the small size of the Gaelic labour 
market relative to English-medium employment in Scotland 
(see Macleod 2008; Campbell et al. 2008). Yet, crucially, when 
we compare reported language use in the more formal domain 
of work to that within the home (figure 2, below), we see 
substantially lower levels of Gaelic use in that setting: 


Fig. 2: Language use at home (n) 


Only English | 
Mostly English . 
Equal E/G . 
Mostly Gaelic . 
Only Gaelic . 
n/a 








0 5 10 15 20 2 30 35 40 45 50 


82 participants claimed to use ‘only’ or ‘mostly’ English in 
the home, amounting to 73.2% of the total. By contrast, just 
25.9% claimed to use at least ‘equal’ Gaelic at home, with 11 
informants indicating equal English and Gaelic use (9.8%), 11 
reporting ‘mostly Gaelic’ (9.8%), and 7 reporting ‘only Gaelic’ 
(6.3%). Significantly, therefore, informal use of Gaelic within 
the home setting appears at first glance to be relatively weak. 
This finding is perhaps unsurprising in light of the literature 
discussed above in respect of immersion pupils’ socialisation in 
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minority languages (see Fishman 1991, 2001a; Ó Riagáin & Ó 
Gliasáin 1979; Heller 1995; Hickey 2001; Potowski 2004). 
Respondents’ language use with a partner or spouse is displayed 
in figure 3, below. As may be seen, English predominates to an 
even greater extent in relation to language use with a partner: 


Fig. 3: Language use with Partner/Spouse (n) 


Only English . 
Mostly English . 
Equal E/G . 
Mostly Gaelic . 
Only Gaelic | 
n/a 








Whilst only 64 respondents (57.1%) reported that they were 
currently in a relationship (figure 3, above) just 8 of these 
reported ‘equal’-to-‘only’ Gaelic use with their partner or 
spouse, amounting to just 12.5% of those in a relationship. 
When we consider respondents’ language use with offspring 
(figure 4, below), the pattern of relative disuse becomes even 
more apparent: 


Fig. 4: Language use with Son/Daughter (n) 


Only English 12 
Mostly English 6 
EqualE/G | 0 
Mostly Gaelic 2 
Only Gaelic 3 
n/a 89 


0 20 40 60 80 100 
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While just 23 of the 112 participants (20.5%) responded that 
they have a son or daughter currently, only 5 of that number 
(21.7%) reported speaking at least ‘equal’ Gaelic to their 
children, with 18 speaking ‘mostly’ or ‘only’ English to them 
(78.3%). The fact that only 11 of the 23 respondents with 
children (47.8%) reported using any Gaelic with them (6 of 
whom report ‘mostly English’) is particularly notable, especially 
when the wider policy objectives associated with GME in 
Scotland are considered. Furthermore, 4 respondents who 
reported speaking Gaelic to their children did not claim to do 
so with their partners. Whilst a large majority of questionnaire 
participants (79.5%) reported not having children at present, 
intergenerational transmission of Gaelic among the 20.5% of 
respondents who did so appears from the above data to be rather 
weak. Further in-depth research would be needed to ascertain 
rates of IGT among GME-leavers generally. Again, however, 
the preliminary finding of low levels of Gaelic use with partners 
and children is perhaps unsurprising when we consider existing 
theoretical and empirical works discussed above. If the types 
of language use into which immersion pupils are socialised at 
school pertain chiefly to education, it should come as little 
surprise if they are unable (or unwilling) to speak the target 
language to loved ones in future, or to transmit it to their own 
children at home. 


Correlational statistics 


The non-parametric correlational test Spearman’s rank order co- 
efficient (‘Spearman's rho’) was used to examine relationships 
between social and linguistic variables. This test calculates 
a value (p, or ‘rho’) to represent the correlation between two 
ranked sets of ordinal data. As the sample analysed was not 
random, the results of this test are not discussed in relation 
to statistical significance. Instead, particularly noteworthy 
correlations are displayed in bold typeface below and discussed 
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in light of what they may indicate. Table 5 displays correlations 
between reported Gaelic use with family members, and the 
five sociological factors of age, sex, class, Gaelic language 
socialisation, continuation in GME. “The effect of language 
socialisation is clearly apparent when we consider reported 
Gaelic language use with particular interlocutors: 


Table 5. Family Gaelic use—linguistic and social variables 
Spearman’s rho correlations 


Gaelic use with Age | Sex | Class | Home GME 
family member Gaelic continuation 
socialisation | after primary 


ee ee 


| Son/daughter “| 145 | 

Grandmother 035 514 
a 
| Brother! sister “| sister a110 | 10 

a ee a 





Age, sex and occupational class do not correlate substantially 
with family language use in table 5. By contrast, high levels of 
Gaelic socialisation correlate relatively strongly with continued 
Gaelic use with mothers (=.511), fathers (=.502), grandparents 
(=.514) and, crucially, with children (=.669). These correlations 
highlight the importance of language socialisation in childhood 
to participants continued use of Gaelic, and potential ability 
to pass the language on to their own children. Importantly, 
however, strong correlations are also observed between present 
Gaelic use with a child and continuation with GME (=.645), 
reflecting the importance of these variables to higher rates of 
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intergenerational transmission of the language. A relatively 
strong correlation (=.521) is also found between GME 
continuation and Gaelic use with ‘other’ family members (such 
as aunts, uncles and cousins). The correlation of Gaelic use with 
a partner or spouse is somewhat weaker (=.415), though still 
notably stronger than with any variable of age, sex or class. 


Language ideologies of former-GME students: 
‘Opportunity and choice’ 


The linguistic anthropologist Michael Silverstein (1979: 193) 
first defined linguistic ideologies (more frequently language 
ideologies in subsequent works) as ‘sets of beliefs about 
language articulated by users as a rationalization or justification 
of perceived language structure or use’. Research in the fields 
of linguistic anthropology and sociolinguistics has proliferated 
since the early 1990s, authors frequently observing that 
beliefs of this kind can be advanced in speakers’ discourse as 
attempted rationalisations for their language practices, which 
may in turn reinforce those practices. Thus Makihara (2010: 
41) views language ideologies as ‘cultural sensitivities [...] 
about language, its use, and its users’ which may determine 
the direction of linguistic change, while Kroskrity (2004: 496) 
regards them as ‘rationalisations’ for language practices, which 
are ‘embodied in communicative practice’. One particular 
set of rationalisations for Gaelic use that appeared frequently 
in my qualitative analysis of interview material concerns the 
(seemingly) complementary ideologies of opportunity and 
choice to use the language. Ideologies of Gaelic language use 
conveying a view of language choice in neoliberal terms have 
been examined by McEwan-Fujita (2008). I argue here that 
the fundamental neoliberal tropes of ‘opportunity’ and ‘choice’ 
are similarly deployed as rationalisations for Gaelic use among 
former-GME students. Firstly, therefore, we may discern an 
ideology conceiving of Gaelic use as a question of ‘opportunity’ 
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in interviewees’ accounts of their present-day use of Gaelic. This 
conception is depicted clearly in the following extract, from an 
interview with a female raised in the Lowlands, in which she 
explains her relative current disuse of Gaelic: 


Extract 1. 


LFO8 Tve not got the opportunity if you like to speak it as 
much 

SD Yeah [uh huh] 

LFO8 [Em] (.) which is a shame because (1.7) you know I 
do kinda miss (1.1) miss em (1.8) being able to do- to 
speak it to outside people in different environments 
[...] it’s a shame that I don’t get to- to use it as often 
as I would like 


In extract 1, a lack of opportunity to use Gaelic is considered 
to be the chief cause of the informant’s disuse of the language. 
Her description of this scenario as a ‘shame’ and her feeling of 
‘missing’ it resonates with a widespread feeling of regret among 
many interviewees at their relative disuse of Gaelic at present. 
Yet any sense of personal culpability or guilt is absent from this 
account; rather, it is the lack of opportunity to speak Gaelic that 
is seen to account for the situation. In similar terms, speaker 
IF13 describes his lack of Gaelic use in rationalising his choice 
to conduct the interview in English: 
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Extract 2. 


IF13 Are we gonna do it in English? 

SD Uh uill ‚s ann sa Ghàidhlig ma tha thu ag iarraidh? 
Well in Gaelic if you like? 

IF13 Eh no- to be honest [I’ve] 

SD [Okay] that’s fine yeah 


IF13 ((laughs)) barely spoken it in the last few years [...] 


Pm quite lapach [...] I ca- I do speak in Gaelic 

but (1.1) I think I’m quite lapach because (.)I don’t 
really have anybody that I can speak it to regularly 
[...] Like you know if you're not using it does kind 
of like (.) it’s probably- it would be fine if I started 
speaking- speaking it right now but I wouldn't feel 
very confident[...] I think (.) I probably- I probably 
sh:ould go along to stuff ((laughs)) I know if I don't 
use it then (.) FII lose it kind of thing. 


Participant IF13 therefore claims initially that he is “Zapach 
(faltering, or ‘rusty’) in the language because of a lack of Gaelic- 
speaking peers and interlocutors with whom he can use it. 
Whilst on the one hand, therefore, his relative lack of Gaelic 
use at present is rationalised in terms of a lack of opportunity to 
speak it, he later expresses awareness that opportunity to use the 
language may in fact exist; he reflects that he ‘probably should 
go along’ to Gaelic events, placing particular emphasis on and 
elongating the initial consonant of ‘should’ — and laughing. 
The reference to having the choice to attend events in Gaelic 
is therefore implicit in this extract. By contrast with the use 
of the ‘opportunity’ trope in rationalising Gaelic language use, 
interviewees in the following two extracts describe their relative 
disuse of Gaelic in their present day-to-day lives explicitly as a 
matter of choice: 
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IFO7 Tha mi smaoineachadh (.) ma tha cuideigin (.) gu 
firinneach ag iarraidh a bhith bed ann an 
dòigh Ghàidhlig = Z think (.) if someone (.) truly wants 
to live in a Gaelic way= 

SD =Seadh 
=Yeah 

IFO7 gum faigh iad e- fiù s gun smaoineachadh mu 
dheidhinn [...] tha mi a cleachdadh a Ghàidhlig em 
(.) ann an ddigh(3.0) ((sighs)) tha e faireachdainn 
rudeigin araid- tha mi ceangal Gaidhlig gu mor 
ri bhith beag- ri bhith òg [...] ’s e direach a bhith dol 
air ais- s e faireachdainn gu bheil thu dol air ais that 
they'll get it- even without thinking about it [...] I 
use Gaelic em (.) in a way (3.0) ((sighs)) it feels a 
bit strange- I associate Gaelic with being small- with 
being young [...] it’s just going backwards- it’s a 
feeling that you're going backwards 


Using Gaelic only rarely in the present day is therefore described 
very clearly as a matter of choice on the part of this participant, 
who strongly associates using Gaelic with being a child, and with 
regressing to an earlier stage of life. The long pause (3.0s) and 
the sigh she produces toward the end of the utterance perhaps 
betray a sense of the language's negative associations for the 
speaker, who explains that she would rather ‘move on’ (g/uasad 
air adhart) from such childhood language practices. As such, 
the decision not to use Gaelic in the present day is depicted as 
a rational choice for informant IF07. To her mind, people who 
want to live through Gaelic and use the language frequently will 
find the opportunity to do so ‘without even thinking about it’. 
Similarly, in the following extract, the choice not to use Gaelic 
is described in terms of the speaker’s life priorities: 
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Extract 4. 


IF04 I personally have no qualms in saying I: I want to do 
with my life what I want to do and I’m not gonna stay 
within the Gaelic world just for the sake of Gaelic [...] 
at the moment I’m doing Gaelic primary teaching (.) 
and (2.5) I won't hide the fact that I don’t necessarily 
want to be a Gaelic primary school teacher- I’m not 
doing it because I feel so passionately about working 
in Gaelic and keeping Gaelic alive although it’s very 
important to me [...] Pm not gonna stay in something 


just for the sake of Gaelic. 


Choice is again seen as a key factor in this participant's use of the 
Gaelic language, at present and in the future. His current chosen 
career path is just that — a choice, and he states that it may not 
as such constitute a permanent commitment to using Gaelic in 
a professional context. This participant’s future use of Gaelic 
is subject to other choices and opportunities that may present 
themselves in future. Discourses of choice and opportunity were 
therefore central to the ideologies of Gaelic language use that 
informants expressed whilst explaining and rationalising their 
current language practices. I argue that ideologies of this kind 
concerning Gaelic use tend to reinforce speakers’ limited use of 
Gaelic, and to militate against more extensive engagements with 
the language in their day-to-day lives. 


Conclusions 


Overall levels of Gaelic use among the 130 research participants 
are low in comparison with English, particularly with key 
interlocutors often regarded as crucial to intergenerational 
transmission, such as partners and children. Home use of Gaelic 
was also generally weak throughout the questionnaire dataset 
as well as the interview corpus, and the more formal domains 
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associated with work tended to predominate for the minority of 
participants who reported relatively frequent Gaelic language 
use. In many respects, findings presented in this article in respect 
of limited Gaelic use by former GME students may come as 
little surprise to the various theorists and researchers who have 
examined the role of immersion education in minority language 
revitalisation. Indeed, a large body of literature attests to the 
limitations of the classroom in influencing children’s language 
socialisation and linguistic practices (cf. Edwards 1984a, b, 
2010a, b; Fishman 1991, 2001a; Heller 1995, 2006, 2010; 
Hickey 2001; Jaffe 2007a, b; Ó Riagáin & Ó Gliasáin 1979; 
Potowski 2004; Romaine 2006; Woolard 2011). From this 
perspective, limited use of the target language by a majority of 
participants would be the very outcome such scholars would 
predict. Yet for policymakers who view the development of 
GME as the principal mechanism for creating new speakers in 
Scotland, the findings of this investigation will likely be a source 
of considerable frustration. Nevertheless, the key correlates 
of greater Gaelic language use this study has revealed should 
be beneficial for the development of evidence-based language 
policy in Scotland. 

Significantly, reported experiences of Gaelic socialisation at 
home during childhood correlate with higher levels of Gaelic 
use with key interlocutors later in life, as substantiated in the 
statistical analysis, which found frequent correlations attesting 
to the inter-relationship of the two variables. Additionally, the 
statistical analysis demonstrated that continuation with GME 
in secondary school, and with study of the language after school, 
was linked to higher levels of present-day Gaelic use generally, 
and in the domain of work/university study specifically. 
Higher Gaelic language socialisation and continuation with 
Gaelic study therefore appear to accompany greater use of the 
language, as might be expected. In terms of the implications of 
this finding for current language policy in Scotland, it is clear 
that the goal of strengthening Gaelic language socialisation in 
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the home and community needs to be prioritised alongside 
developing GME as a policy objective. In connection with 
the latter goal, correlational statistics presented in this chapter 
demonstrate that GME provision at the secondary level should 
be increased in order to ensure that progress made at primary 
level in relation to Gaelic language learning is not subsequently 
lost due to a lack of continuity in provision at high school (see 
also: O’Hanlon et al 2010, O'Hanlon 2012). 

It is clear that the influence of each of these factors on former 
GME students’ Gaelic use later in life, and the relationship of 
each to the other, are in need of further research. In particular, 
fine-grained ethnographic and longitudinal research would 
yield invaluable data on the relationship of these variables to 
Gaelic language use in school years, after GME, and further 
along the lifespan, when greater proportions of GME leavers 
have started families of their own. Generally speaking, however, 
the research discussed in this chapter provides clear evidence 
for the first time of longer term social and linguistic outcomes 
of bilingual education among adults who received GME. This 
evidence should be of value for the development of policy in 
relation both to the provision of GME as an education system, 
and for creating new spaces for the use of Gaelic in the home, 
community, and in Scottish society at large. 
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Key to transcription conventions 


overlapping speech 
perceivable pause <1s duration 


(. 
perceivable pause >1s duration 

uncertain transcription 

unintelligible 


(place)name omitted 
non-concordant morphosyntactic usage 


.0) 
) 
((word)) analyst’s comments 
al 
O:: 


material omitted 


emphatic speech 
latched speech, no pause 
codeswitch 


Wi 
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Endnotes 


It is likely that dozens of other potential informants, in addition 
to the 210 I contacted personally received information about 
the research and were provided with my contact details. A 
further 117 invitations were also distributed to former-GME 
students by an acquaintance of the author who was involved in 
the organisation of GME during the early years of its availability, 
and had been employed in the Gaelic education sector since 
then. 
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This proportion is likely to be higher than would be expected 
among all former Gaelic-medium students, although data on 
this issue are not currently available. The Scottish Funding 
Council’s (2007: 13) report on Gaelic education suggested that 
the number of students studying Gaelic to degree level within 
five HE institutions was small but rising. If 33.9% of all GME- 
leavers in the period 1985-95 had gone onto HE Gaelic study, 
the figure would amount to a considerable number of Gaelic 
graduates in these years; this appears extremely unrealistic from 
data presented in the SFC report (2007: 13-4). The self-selected 
nature of the participants in this research should therefore again 
be borne in mind. 
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THE DEWAR REPORT, 1912 
AITHISG MHIC-AN-DEOIR 1912 


COLIN WALLER 
22"4 December 2017 


The Highlands and Islands Medical Services Committee, 
commonly referred to as the Dewar Committee after its 
chairman Sir John Dewar, was constituted to look into medical 
service provision in the Highlands and Islands after it was 
realised that crofters were not covered by the 1911 National 
Health Insurance Act. The Dewar Report not only gave a unique 
insight into the social landscape of the Highlands and Islands 
but also set out a compelling case for healthcare reform. This 
led to the first state-provided health service in the world, the 
Highlands and Islands Medical Service, which revolutionised 
medical provision within the Highlands and Islands and is 
considered to be the precursor to the National Health Service. 


Gathering the Evidence — A’ Trusadh Fianais 


Attention was first drawn to the precarious state of medical 
services in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland in 1850. Over 
the next sixty years this message was often repeated, especially 
by the Caledonian Medical Society, who continually lobbied for 
more and better paid doctors. Lloyd George (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) agreed with these sentiments when he introduced 
the National Health Insurance Bill in 1911; however, the 
scheme excluded most Scottish crofters, who seldom received 
wages and rarely had any money. This omission was recognised 
in July 1912 with the appointment of the Highlands and Islands 
Medical Services Committee. 

Sir John Dewar, MP for Inverness-shire, was appointed 
chairman of the Committee and Murdoch Beaton, an Inspector 
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under the National Health Insurance Commission (Scotland), 
its Secretary. Other members included the Marchioness of 
Tullibardine and Dr A. C. Miller, Medical Officer for the 
Parishes of Kilmallie and Kilmonivaig. Dewar, who was 
described as “a demon for work” had often expressed concern 
over medical provision in the Highlands and Islands. 

After reviewing published papers, reports and questionnaires, 
the Committee heard evidence in a series of seventeen public 
sessions held throughout the Highland and Islands. During 
their travels they saw at first-hand the problems described by 
the witnesses; tempestuous conditions were experienced whilst 
crossing the Minch and one of the committee members, J. L. 
Robertson required emergency hospitalisation for appendicitis 
(he made a full recovery). 

Among the 178 witnesses examined were Medical Officers, 
local GPs. chemists, clergymen and crofters including John 
Macpherson, the Glendale Martyr. The minutes of evidence 
given to the Committee extend to 23,558 paragraphs. 

The Committee’s report painted a distressing picture with 
regards to living conditions and medical services but provided 
clear recommendations as to how these should be remedied; 
particularly the establishment of a properly administered grant 
to develop all medical services within the Highlands and Islands. 


Living Conditions — Cor nan Daoine 


The majority of people lived in constrained circumstances. As 
crofters, cottars and fishermen they would have had only a 
small, irregular income which, once rent and rates were paid, 
barely provided for the basic necessities of life. Pictures of 
crofters’ cottages, set amid an idyllic rural landscape, belie the 
conditions within. The rudimentary construction and earthen 
floors rendered them damp, smoky and insanitary, the perfect 
breeding ground for tuberculosis (phthisis), especially when 
livestock was housed under the same roof with little internal 
partitioning. 
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Very little of what the croft produced was used for food; surplus 
sheep and cattle were sold for cash, eggs were bartered and the 
milk supply was undependable. Potatoes, bread, porridge and 
over-brewed tea formed the bulk of the diet. Life under such 
conditions was hard and health poor, especially among the 
young and elderly. Mothers were often too weak to nurse their 
children. Dr Reardon, South Uist, told of the common practice 
of feeding children as young as three months old on porridge 
and tea instead of milk. 

As medical attention had to be paid for there was often not 
enough money to pay for a doctor’s visit and many deaths, 
especially among the elderly, were un-certified. Self-doctoring, 
by using patent medicines or resorting to “traditional cures” was 
not uncommon. Seventh sons were believed to have a special 
capacity for healing. A witness from the Isle of Rona told of a 
cure for epilepsy; if a black cockerel was buried alive beneath 
the spot where the first seizure had occurred, the sufferer would 
be cured. Chemists reported a brisk trade in quack medicines, 
particularly those of American origin. The one bottle cure-all 
was much cheaper and more easily obtained than a doctor’s 
prescription. 

Poor-Law Relief, available from the Parish Council, offered 
both monetary payments and free medical care. However the 
crofters were a proud people and the stigma of being labelled a 
pauper meant that this was only used as a last resort. 


Difficult Journeys — Tursan Doirbh 


The population was sparse and scattered, with people often 
living over twenty miles from the nearest doctor. Roads in the 
early twentieth century were poor or non-existent; a journey to 
outlying communities could entail travel by carriage, horseback, 
boat and a lengthy walk; when the weather was poor, delays 
were inevitable, especially if attempting to reach an island. The 
Report told the story of a doctor who was called out during a 
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harsh winter's night. As he travelled from Oban to a shepherd’s 
house some twelve miles off he was caught in a snow storm, 
lost his way and had to be guided back to his house by another 
shepherd. In another incident, a Dr MacDonald from Badenoch 
received a hero’s medal for crossing a hill to reach a patient, at 
great risk to his own life. 

With little opportunity for private practice, the bulk of a 
rural Doctor’s income came from his work as Parish Medical 
Officer and unless he had some independent means the amount 
he received was difficult to live on. Whilst some Doctors were 
able to run a car, others struggled to keep even a single horse. 
Lack of finance, isolation, few holidays or training opportunities 
and indifferent housing led to many Medical Officers staying in 
post for only a few months. 

The distribution of nurses throughout the Highlands and 
Islands was unequal, as appointments were made only where 
funding was available. District Nursing Associations struggled 
to raise money from subscriptions, donations and small grants 
from the Parish Council. Training was variable, often limited 
to as little as three month’s general nursing. In many instances 
death was directly attributed to a lack of skilled nursing care, 
particularly the absence of a trained midwife. 

As most general hospitals were situated in the populated 
areas they were not convenient for distant patients even when 
a bed was available. Financial and other constraints also meant 
that some hospitals had to restrict admissions or close for part of 
the year. Tents or portable (prefabricated) hospitals were used to 
treat infectious diseases and tuberculosis but it was not unusual 
for those requiring surgery or general nursing to be treated in 
their homes by the local doctor. 
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A Success Story, The Highlands and Islands Medical Service 
— Soirbheachadh, Seirbheis Meadaigeach na Gaidhealteachd 


’s nan Eilean. 


The Dewar Report concluded that the principle of health care 
is a basic human right regardless of income, class or geography. 
Such was its impact that parliament adopted the Committees 
recommendations with uncharacteristic speed and consensus. 
The Highlands and Islands Medical Service was established in 
August 1913 with an annual grant of £42,000. 

The Services first priority was access to healthcare. Patients 
were to receive treatment at specified charges irrespective of 
distance from the Doctor's place of residence. Doctors were to 
be guaranteed a minimum salary of £300 per year. This was to 
be paid in the form of a subsidy in respect of all persons treated 
under the scheme, along with travelling expenses. Grants for 
the provision of housing were also provided. In return doctors 
were required to treat all persons in need of medical attention, 
attend to midwifery cases, help with Public Health and School 
Medical Services, provide their own transport and keep registers 
of patients, treatments and charges. 

Between 1916 and 1920 the number of Parish or District 
Nursing Associations increased fivefold. Constitutions were 
written specifically to include the treatment of patients under 
the Highlands and Islands Medical Scheme in order to become 
eligible for grants. This allowed the appointment of over 100 
fully qualified Queen’s Nurses who worked in conjunction with 
the GPs to provide general nursing, maternity cover and health 
education. In addition money was provided for improving 
nurses housing and towards the cost of cycles, motorcycles and 
cars. 

By 1925, with subsidised treatment, new doctors and more 
fully trained nurses, a significant improvement in access to 
primary healthcare had been achieved. The provision of direct 
grants also enabled some local hospitals, most notably the 
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MacKinnon Memorial on Skye and the Belford, Fort William, 
to remain open. Now, in one of its most far sighted decisions, 
the Board decided to set up specialist services in some of the 
more remote areas. In conjunction with the County Councils, 
general surgeons were appointed and X-Ray equipment installed 
in county and district hospitals. Finally the Royal Northern 
Infirmary was established as the central hospital providing 
those specialist and laboratory services which were beyond 
the scope of smaller hospitals. Other innovations included 
improvements to the telephone system, motor ambulances, 
wireless communications with the more remote islands and the 
air ambulance service. 


The Lasting Legacy — Dìleab a Mhaireas 


The Highlands and Islands Medical Service revolutionised 
care for more than 300,000 people on half of the land mass 
of Scotland. Not only was primary care being delivered to all 
sections of the community but it was of a higher standard than 
much of the rest of Britain. In 1948, when the National Health 
Service was established, the remainder of the United Kingdom 
caught up with the Highlands and Islands in receiving the 
benefits of state-provided healthcare. 
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The Highlands and Islands Medical Services Committee, 
1912 


Standing (L-R) 

Andrew Lindsay, Charles Orrock, Dr Leslie Mackenzie, Miss 
Tolmie, Murdoch Beaton, Dr J. C. McVail, J. Cullen Grierson, 
Dr A. C. Miller 

Seated (L-R) 


Sir John A. Dewar, Unknown, The Marchioness of Tullibardine, 
J. L. Robertson 
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THE APPIN MURDER: 
JACOBITE ASSASSINS OR CAMPBELL KILLER?" 


ALLAN I. MACINNES, EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF 
HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 


27" October, 2017 


Brought up in Ballachulish in the West Highlands during 
the 1950s, I became familiar with the stories and legends 
surrounding the murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure in the 
woods of Lettermore on 14 May 1752. Like most locals, I was 
convinced that the wrong man, James Stewart from Glenduror 
alias Seumas a Ghlinne, was tried, convicted and executed for 
being accessory to the murder presumed in law to have been 
committed by his kinsman Allan Breac Stewart. Both had 
fought against the British government in the last Jacobite rising 
of 1745-46. In the nineteenth century, the events surrounding 
the murder and the trial were immortalised by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his historical novels, Kidnapped and Catriona. Walt 
Disney even had his film version of Kidnapped, which starred 
Peter Finch and James MacArthur, partly shot in Ballachulish 
and Glencoe in 1959. 

In the course of lecturing on this topic over many years, I 
had endorsed the view that the murder was part of a Jacobite 
conspiracy, involving the Camerons of Lochiel and Callart, and 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe as well as the Stewarts of Appin. I 
was also caught up in many discussions whether clans associated 
with the Stewarts, such as the MacColls and the Maclnneses, 
were the actual assassins. I was obliged to alter my opinion 
after a series of conversations with the Rev Adrian Fallows, now 
retired as the Episcopalian priest in Ballachulish and Glencoe. 
As a former gamekeeper he raised significant doubts about the 
ballistic evidence; doubts which continued despite the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh [RSE] running an authoritative forensic 
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re-examination of the trial in 2013. In the following year, I 
was actually commissioned by Alex Salmond, the former first 
minister of Scotland, to make a report on the Appin Murder 
with a view to securing a judicial pardon for Seumas a Ghlinne. 
My investigations into the historical records led me to two 
related conclusions. Firstly, the irregular case against Seumas 
a Ghlinne was judicially flawed and that his conviction as an 
accessory does not stand up. Secondly, the murder was not the 
work of Jacobite assassins, but an opportunist undertaking by a 
close relative of Campbell of Glenure who had ridden with him 
into the woods of Lettermore and shot him for personal gain 
and advancement. 

The man who can now be identified as the likely murderer 
went on to have a remunerative career as a government agent 
in Lochaber, then as a British army officer sent to quell the 
American Revolution. After he fell in the upper reaches of New 
York, a monument was erected to him by British Loyalists in 
the grounds of West Point, now the premier military academy 
in the United States of America. A monument has been erected 
to Seumas a Ghlinne on the spot where he was executed 
overlooking Ballachulish Ferry. No pardon has yet been 
conceded by a Scottish government. 


I 


In the late afternoon of Thursday 14 May 1752, Colin 
Campbell of Glenure, a government factor, was killed while 
passing through the wood of Lettermore in Appin, then part 
of the Lorn district of Argyllshire. Two days later, Seumas a 
Ghlinne was taken into custody as accessory to the murder 
which was presumed to have been committed by the pock- 
marked Allan Breac Stewart, his foster-son. Seumas a Ghlinne 
was a tacksman, or middle manager, for the Stewarts of Appin 
and had led local opposition to the attempts of Glenure to evict 
tenants from ancestral lands of the Stewarts which had been 
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forfeited by the British government for the clan’s involvement 
in the Jacobite rising of 1745-46. This Jacobite element gave the 
murder and the subsequent trial of Seumas a Ghlinne a political 
dimension with close involvement by the British government 
and the Scottish judiciary. On 2 September, Seumas a Ghlinne 
was removed from his close confinement by the British military 
in Fort William to stand trial at Inveraray, the head burgh of 
Argyllshire and the seat of the dukes of Argyll, chiefs of the 
Clan Campbell and staunch upholders of the British state. His 
trial commenced on Thursday 21 September. Four days later, 
he was found guilty of aiding and abetting Allan Breac Stewart 
and was duly executed on the knoll above Ballachulish Ferry 
(Cnap a Chaolais) on Wednesday 8 November. His corpse was 
left hanging in chains from the gallows under military guard for 
well over three years, with his bones being wired together after 
the flesh fell away. 

The Appin Murder has long been a cause celebre? In the 
late nineteenth century, Robert Louis Stevenson questioned 
the presumed guilt of Allan Breac and the judicial grounds for 
the trial and execution of Seumas a Ghlinne. Folk tradition, 
of which Robert Louis Stevenson was aware, has pointed to 
a conspiracy among local Jacobite clans, involving not just 
the Stewarts of Appin but also the Camerons in Lochaber, to 
assassinate Colin Campbell of Glenure. One prominent strand 
of tradition named Donald Stewart, son-in-law (though often 
described as nephew) of the local laird, Alexander Stewart of 
Ballachulish as the assassin.* On Tuesday 3 September 2013, 
the RSE led an informal public inquiry into the Appin Murder 
which was presided over by the law lord, Lord Kenneth 
Cameron of Lochbroom, and chaired by Professor Sue Black, 
University of Dundee. The RSE inquiry, which relied only on 
judicial and scientific evidence, held up the verdict of most 
historians, jurists and of folk tradition’, that Seumas a Ghlinne 
was wrongly convicted in a flawed trial. Lord Cameron clearly 
directed that if Allan Breac Stewart, the presumed killer, could 
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not be proven to be the murderer, the case against Seumas a 
Ghlinne fell. 

Nevertheless, like many jurists before him,’ he did assert that 
there was a possible case based on circumstantial evidence. In 
a trial loaded against the accused, there was limited forensic or 
ballistic expertise in 1752. There was also clear intent on the 
part of the prosecution to make the circumstantial evidence fit 
the presumption that Allan Breac was the murderer and Seumas 
a Ghlinne his accessory. With a 15 man jury consisting of 11 
Campbells and with Archibald Campbell, 3"! Duke of Argyll, 
presiding over the justiciary court trying Seumas a Ghlinne, 
there was no prospect of even a not proven verdict. But what 
if we have all been too focused on the political dimension that 
has led to assiduous but ultimately fruitless searches for two 
hundred and sixty-six years for alternative assassins among the 
Stewarts and Camerons? What if the murder was not political 
but an act of opportunism carried out by a Campbell who 
uniquely had opportunity, means and motive and subsequently 
helped manufacture the case against Seumas a Ghlinne?” 


II 


The Stewarts of Appin, like their immediate neighbours the 
Camerons of Lochiel and the MacDonalds of Glencoe, were 
steadfast Jacobites; that is, supporters of the royal house of 
Stuart exiled on the continent following the Revolution of 
1688-91. For these highland clans, the appeal of Jacobitism can 
be attributed primarily to three factors. The exiled royal house 
represented a dynastic tradition in which the Stuarts served as 
the trustees for the Scottish people in the same way that chiefs 
served as patrons and protectors for their clans. The breaking 
of this dynastic tradition at the Revolution threatened both 
social order and social justice. There was also a confessional 
dimension reinforcing this organic and hierarchical view 
of society. Although the Stuarts lost their three kingdoms of 
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Scotland, England and Ireland for their adherence to Roman 
Catholicism, the vast majority of the Jacobites in Scotland were 
Protestant, but of the Episcopalian rather than the Presbyterian 
variety. Moreover, those Episcopalians who adhered to the 
Stuarts in exile, refused toleration in return for accepting the 
Revolution or the subsequent succession of the Hanoverian 
dynasty in 1714. They became known as non-jurors. The clans 
in Appin, Lochaber and Glencoe were staunch non-jurors with 
a minority presence of Roman Catholics. Apart from dynastic 
and confessional issues, there was a third powerful element to 
Scottish Jacobitism, that of patriotism in seeking to reverse the 
Union of 1707 and restore Scottish independence. Opposed to 
Jacobitism was a British establishment, predominantly Whig 
by the mid-eighteenth century, that upheld the Revolution, 
the Union and the Hanoverian Succession. In the Highlands, 
the most prominent Whig family was the Campbells of Argyll 
albeit Campbell of Glenure was affiliated to the Campbells 
of Glenorchy, headed by the Earls of Breadalbane, who had 
flirted with Jacobitism at the Revolution and in the aftermath 
of Union. Indeed, the Campbells of Glenorchy were deemed 
a bandit clan for their past Jacobite associations by the British 
military forces occupying the Highlands in the 1730s." 

Appin, Lochaber and Glencoe were part of the Jacobite 
heartlands ofScotland. The Stewarts, Cameronsand MacDonalds 
had featured prominently in the three major Jacobite risings in 
1689-90, 1715-16 and 1745-46. The MacDonalds of Glencoe 
had been the victims of a government sponsored massacre 
carried out by the Argyll Regiment in 1692. In the wake of the 
last major rising, the “45, the British government was intent on 
a final solution to the Jacobite problem in the Highlands by 
active terrorism on land and sea that verged on genocide. Not 
only were the clans brutalised, but their livestock was driven off 
and their fishing boats holed to induce starvation. The Lochaber 
area in particular was not acquiescent, with a notably brutal 
Scottish officer in the British Army, Captain George Munro 
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of Culcairn being killed while pillaging. Banditry, in the form 
of lifting livestock from Lowland peripheries, became a form 
of social protest in which renegade clansmen from Lochaber, 
Glencoe and Appin were still involved at the outset of the 
1750s.? The most notorious cateran band was led by a former 
Jacobite non-commissioned officer, John Dubh Cameron, alias 
Serjeant Mor, who also had a reputation as a contract killer or 
hit man. In a move away from extirpating to civilising the clans, 
the British government had promoted a legislative programme 
from 1747 that was most marked by acts disarming the clans 
and proscribing the wearing of tartan. These acts applied to 
all Highlanders, not just Jacobite clans.'° Having forfeited the 
estates of leading Jacobites, the British government at the time 
of the murder were in the process of annexing permanently 
thirteen Jacobite estates to serve as exemplary models for 
improvement in the Highlands. '' 

Glencoe had not been forfeited as the lands came within 
the feudal superiority of the house of Argyll. But the Cameron 
estates of Lochiel, Callart and Mamore were; as also the estate 
of Ardshiel in Appin which had belonged to Charles Stewart, 
who had led out the clan in the “45 when their dilettante chief 
Dugald Stewart stayed at home. Colin Campbell of Glenure 
was appointed government factor to the forfeited estates of 
Callart, Mamore and Ardshiel. Seumas a Ghlinne was the half- 
brother of Charles Stewart, who had escaped to France. Seumas, 
who had served as a captain in the Appin Regiment in the *45, 
acted as patron and protector of Ardshiel, sending rents to 
France with Allan Breac, an enlisted soldier in French service 
acting as courier. Initially, Campbell of Glenure and Seumas 
a Ghlinne had a working accommodation, with the latter 
serving as sub-factor on the Ardshiel estate. Seumas was also an 
entrepreneur who ran the local store and engaged with kinsmen 
at Fort William in trading ventures for colonial commodities. !? 
But Glenure and his half-brother John Campbell of Barcaldine, 
a factor on forfeited estates in the neighbouring shire of Perth, 
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came under renewed suspicion of Jacobite sympathies for 
insufficient rigour in collecting rents and in setting tenancies 
of farms to known Jacobites. John Campbell, Lord Glenorchy 
(later 3 Earl of Breadalbane) felt obliged to intercede for his 
kinsmen with the British government in 1751." 

Both brothers retained their posts as factors, but Glenure 
moved away from consensual to directive estate management. 
Seumasa Ghlinne lost his tack or lease of his farm in Glenduror in 
1751, butwas able to secure another tack for the less remunerative 
township of Aucharn. Glenure promoted competitive bidding 
for leases, but this was not a transparent process as his real intent 
was to introduce kinsmen and consolidate the presence of the 
Campbells of Glenorchy in Appin at the expense of the Stewarts 
and their affiliated families — the MacColls, the MacInneses, the 
Livingstones, the MacLarens, the MacCombies, Macintyres, 
Rankines and Carmichaels. A similar policy was pursued in 
Callart and Mamore but this was more vigorously resisted.' 
Drunken threats against Glenure were commonplace in the 
hostelries of Appin, Lochaber and beyond. Allan Breac, indeed, 
had been issuing threats against Glenure since around 1749 
for informing the military at Fort William of his occasional 
presence as a rent-collector for the exiled Charles Stewart of 
Ardshiel and military recruiter for French service. Although 
he was no stranger to drunken threats, Seumas a Ghlinne was 
intent on using the law to prevent the forcible eviction of any 
more Stewarts and further Campbell intrusions on the estate of 
Ardshiel. He travelled to Edinburgh in April 1752 to obtain a 
sist or legal prohibition on the evictions Glenure had scheduled 
for Ardshiel on 15 May. Although Glenure had this judicial 
prohibition countermanded in Edinburgh, Seumas a Ghlinne 
was convinced that if the tenants refused to remove they would 
receive a sympathetic hearing before the Court of Session, the 
supreme civil court for Scotland.” 

Folk tradition claims that the men of Appin, to pre-empt 
the evictions at Ardshiel, held a shooting contest at the remote 
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Lochan Blar nan Lochan at the head of Glenstockdale to 
determine the best two guns and the best two shots. Donald 
Stewart, son in law to Stewart of Ballachulish, was reputed the 
best shot and was given the best gun, known as the Slinneanach, 
which fired a bullet with a swan or chasing shot from its long 
barrel. James Stewart, younger of Fasnacloich, was the second 
best shot and owned the second best gun, which had two barrels. 
As back up, there was a third serviceable gun that belonged to 
John Breac MacColl, stockman at Caolasnacon. Folk tradition 
relates that there were two further ambushes planned primarily 
by the Camerons outside Fort William and in Callart that 
never materialised. When Glenure left Fort William on the 
morning of 14 May, he and his party were reputedly unarmed, 
notwithstanding the widespread tensions provoked by evictions 
in the Jacobite heartlands. Yet, Glenure was apparently 
apprehensive until they arrived at Ballachulish Ferry where 
he could depart his mother’s country (she was a Cameron of 
Lochiel). Along with him were his servant, John MacKenzie; 
his nephew, Mungo Campbell, a writer in Edinburgh who was 
being lined up to become sub-factor in Lochaber; and Donald 
Kennedy, a sheriff officer at Inveraray who had been sent to 
Fort William with the warrants for the evictions at Ardshiel. On 
crossing Ballachulish Ferry, they intended to make for Kentallen 
to spend the night at a hostelry before carrying out the evictions 
the next day. There were two possible routes from the Ferry to 
Kentallen, a low road which followed the shore line and high 
road which went through the wood of Lettermore. The latter 
was deemed more suitable for horses; all but Kennedy was on 
horseback. However, Glenure never got through the wood. '° 


Il 
Once news of the murder got out, suspicions among the 


Stewarts as well as the Campbells fell on Allan Breac who had 
been at Ballachulish Ferry around noon on 14 May, inquiring 
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whether or not Glenure had yet crossed over. Although there 
was some doubt as to the number of assassins who shot Glenure 
from behind a bush, at least one other Stewart was deemed to 
have been involved with Allan Breac. He was not subsequently 
seen until around dusk that evening heading from Ballachulish 
to Glencoe by Donald Stewart, son-in-law of the laird of 
Ballachulish. A few days later he departed the area for France. 
However, within two days of the murder Seumas & Ghlinne was 
taken into custody by the military and was to be placed under 
close confinement at Fort William. The following day, Archibald 
Campbell of Stonefield, sheriff-depute of Argyll, began taking 
precognitions in Appin from those who might provide evidence 
material to the murder.” On 19 May, the British government 
was informed. A week later, the chief justice in Scotland, Charles 
Erskine, Lord Tinwald, the Justice-Clerk, was instructed to 
ensure that those responsible for this barbarous and shocking 
act were severely punished, especially as the murder cast doubt 
on the capacity of legislation to civilise the Highlands. The Lord 
Chief Justice sent back assurances that the civil and military 
authorities in Argyll were exerting themselves with great zeal 
and attention. 

From the outset, the murder was viewed as a Jacobite 
conspiracy in keeping with intelligence reports that Jacobites 
were currently recruiting soldiers for French service in Lochaber, 
Skye and the Outer Hebrides.'* The British government 
had asked the Lord Chief Justice to prioritise the taking of 
precognition from Glenure’s party and the surgeons who 
examined his corpse on 15 May. However, these precognitions 
did not reach Edinburgh until 28 May, by which time Campbell 
of Stonefield had devolved, indeed effectively privatised, the 
case for the prosecution to John Campbell of Barcaldine and 
his half-brother Duncan Campbell, then sheriff-substitute for 
Perthshire. The Earl of Breadalbane was their link with the 
British government. They were assisted by the military at Fort 
William under the command of Colonel John Crawfurd, for 
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whom legal procedures were secondary to the achievement of 
results by force and intimidation. The chief contact between 
Crawfurd and the brothers was Mungo Campbell, Glenure’s 
nephew and the illegitimate son of Campbell of Barcaldine. 
Financial backing for their endeavours was provided mainly 
through Duncan’s full brother, Robert Campbell, merchant 
in Stirling and Mr Alexander Robertson, their legal agent in 
Edinburgh. Their outlays were underwritten by the Royal Bank 
of Scotland at the direction of their kinsman and chief cashier, 
John Campbell, a close associate of Breadalbane; "° albeit 
reimbursement from the British Treasury proved problematic 
and protracted.”” 

The testimony of Glenure’s party and the surgeons effectively 
set the agenda for the private prosecution. Only Mungo 
Campbell was actually present when the murder was committed. 
John MacKenzie had stopped to pick up a coat dropped from 
his horse as he left the shore road for the wood of Lettermore. 
The coat belonged to Donald Kennedy who, though travelling 
on foot had passed the mounted Glenure who had halted 
to converse with Alexander Stewart, elder of Ballachulish. 
Kennedy also passed Mungo who was waiting on his uncle 
to finish his conversation. When MacKenzie returned to pick 
up the coat, he had some words with John Roy Livingstone in 
Ballachulish. Alone with his uncle for seven or eight minutes, 
Mungo claimed that Glenure was shot in the back from behind 
a bush. Mungo also noticed up on a brae a man with a gun in 
his hand and clothed in a short dun-coloured coat and breeches. 
Although Mungo started after him, the man moved off at speed. 
In any case, Mungo claimed that such was the distance when 
first noticed that this man could not have shot Glenure. Initially 
the body was examined by Patrick Campbell of Achnaba who 
confirmed that Glenure had been shot through the back. 
However, although no member of Glenure’s party heard more 
than one shot, there were apparently two wounds on either side 


of the backbone and two balls had passed through the body, 
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fatally wounding Glenure. This finding was confirmed at the 
trial by another surgeon in Lorn, Alexander Campbell, though 
his measurements were less precise. Campbell of Achnaba was 
not called to testify. As a kinsman of the Campbell of Barcaldine, 
he became heavily involved in their case for prosecution.” 

For almost three months rigorous inquiries were made by 
the military and by the Campbells of Barcaldine to determine 
if Allan Breac had one or more accomplices in the wood of 
Lettermore. Little credence was given to Allan Breac absconding 
because he was not only a recruiter for the French military but 
also a deserter from the British army, having switched allegiance 
to the Jacobites during their victory at Prestonpans in the “45. 
Suspicions soon fell on Allan and Charles Stewart, sons of 
Seumas a Ghlinne, on young Fasnacloich and on Ewan Roy 
MacColl, brother of the stockman of Caolasnacon, who had 
a share in the estate of Glasdruim close to that of Glenure. All 
were subject to repeated judicial questioning, with Allan and 
Charles joining their father and three of his servants in close 
confinement at Fort William. Young Fasnacloich and Ewan Roy 
were able to alibi each other as drinking in a hostelry at Tigh- 
phuirt, three miles from the murder scene, when Glenure was 
reported shot. Their alibi was supported by John MacDonald 
of Glencoe and his uncle James MacDonald. However, young 
Fasnacloich was fined for admitting carrying a firearm contrary 
to the Disarming Act of 1747.” It was not until the end of 
July that the Campbells of Barcaldine heard rumours of the 
shooting match preserved in folk tradition. But they were 
unable to secure credible local confirmation and no moves 
were made against Donald Stewart, the laird of Ballachulish’s 
son-in-law. Ewan Roy MacColl, who was not called to testify 
at the trial, was now actively collaborating with the Campbells 
of Barcaldine and became integral to the prosecution's plans to 
incriminate Seumas a Ghlinne; as did his brother John Breac 
MacColl, the stockman at Caolasnacon. 
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John Beag MacColl, Dougald MacColl and John Mor 
MacColl, three illiterate servants of Seumas a Ghlinne, came 
up with verbatim accounts at the trial of how their master at 
Christmas in 1751 had complained that Glenure, unless he was 
stopped in his tracks, would become laird of Appin within five 
years. Seumas a Ghlinne was adamant this was a fabrication 
concocted by Ewan Roy MacColl and lubricated through a 
drinking session with his servants. Ewan Roy’s brother, John 
Breac MacColl was taken into custody for his own protection 
from the Stewarts after he claimed to have found a powder horn 
in clothes borrowed from Seumas a’ Ghlinne that Allan Breac 
had left behind when he departed from Caolasnacon on the 
night of 17 May. The stockman had not returned the clothes 
to Aucharn but left them to be found by the military. John 
Breac MacColl’s treatment in custody was vastly more lenient 
than that accorded to the servants of Seumas a Ghlinne. They 
were isolated from their master, closely confined and kept in 
shackles and usually handcuffed from their first incarceration 
at Fort William in mid-May until the trial of Seumas a 
Ghlinne concluded at Inveraray in late September. Moreover, 
the servants, along with others in Appin and Lochaber, who 
were taken into custody as they were felt to have information 
that would incriminate Seumas a Ghlinne, were subject to 
punishment beatings before giving their sworn evidence in the 
form of a written precognition. * Colonel John Crawfurd, as 
governor of Fort William, condoned their intimidation and 
brutalising principally by Mungo Campbell, who assiduously 
exercised his right to remain violent for the seven weeks the 
prosecutors spent taking precognitions. 

Mungo Campbell had acted in concert with the military 
when Seumas a Ghlinne was apprehended at Aucharn on 
16 May. Thereafter, he was instrumental in ensuring that 
Colonel Crawfurd, and his successor as governor, kept Seumas 
a Ghlinne close confined and denied legal counsel until 
he was removed to Inveraray for trial on 2 September.” As 
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Alexander Stewart of Edinglassie, the legal agent for Seumas a 
Ghlinne, was to affirm in his reprise of the trial in 1753, his 
client’s treatment at Fort William was a blatant transgression 
of the Wrongous Imprisonment Act passed in the last Scottish 
parliament of William of Orange in 1700-01. This act remained 
in force following the Union of 1707 and was supplemented 
as recently as 1747 by an act of George II stating that forts 
erected in the Highlands were declared to be lawful prisons 
and their commanding officers were subject to civil authority 
in the admission, detention and release of prisoners. Wrongous 
Imprisonment came into play if a prisoner was kept in close 
confinement for more than eight days from his initial committal. 
Seumas a Ghlinne was kept continuously in close confinement 
at Fort William from 17 May until 21 August; a total of 103 
days, or 95 days over the permitted maximum.” 

Margaret Stewart and her two sisters were granted 
compassionate leave to see her husband towards the end of 
June, but no male associates or legal counsel was admitted. 
John Stewart, younger of Ballachulish, who was instrumental in 
securing and financing legal counsel for Seumas, was peremptorily 
denied access by Colonel Crawfurd on the specious grounds 
that he was a confidant of Allan Breac. Nevertheless, young 
Ballachulish continued his endeavours on behalf of Seumas and 
his imprisoned sons and servants much to the annoyance of the 
more intemperate elements within the Campbells of Glenorchy 
who sought his incarceration; most notably Captain Alexander 
Campbell, the heir to Barcaldine and half-brother to Mungo, 
who was a veteran of the unsuccessful campaign of the East 
India Company against the French at Pondicherry in 1748. 
Seumas was only released from close confinement after Stewart 
of Edinglassie, who came from a Jacobite family in Strathdon, 
petitioned Justice-Clerk, Lord Erskine on his behalf. Grudgingly 
granting Seumas his legal entitlement, the Justice-Clerk refused 
the release of his sons and servants from close confinement as 
Edinglassie had not petitioned for them separately.” 
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The Lord-Justice Clerk had earlier hid behind legal technicalities 
when authorising a warrant for the committal of Seumas. 
Under the Wrongous Imprisonment Act, a warrant authorising 
committal should be presented to the prisoner before 
imprisonment or, if the warrant was held by the prison governor, 
it should be presented to the prisoner at his committal. But the 
requisite warrant was not delivered to Seumas until 6 July, by 
which time he had spent 50 days in close confinement. The 
Lord-Justice Clerk had dated the warrant for 17 May, the day 
Seumas was imprisoned in Fort William. By no stretch of the 
imagination would it take 50 days to travel from Edinburgh to 
Fort William on foot. The combined effect of close confinement 
and the lack of a warrant for imprisoning were to deny Seumas 
the opportunity of having his case heard at the high court in 
Edinburgh, where he could expect a less hostile reception than in 
the circuit or justiciary-court at Inveraray. At the same time, he 
and his legal agent were denied time to hire and brief advocates 
for his defence. Even although Seumas was released from close 
confinement on 20 August, the Campbells of Barcaldine and 
their legal associates withheld the actual indictment or charges 
against him. Stewart of Edinglassie was only given specific 
details after a copy of the indictment was smuggled out of the 
printing house in Edinburgh. Indeed, Seumas had been served 
with the criminal indictment on 21 August, just 19 days before 
his trial was due to commence. Allowing for four days for the 
armed escort to convey Seumas from Inveraray to Fort William, 
there was less than 15 days to prepare his case and three of these 
were Sundays, traditional days of rest. Fortuitously, Stewart of 
Edinglassie met the escort party at Tyndrum on 2 September 
and was eventually conceded one hour to speak with his client. 
The change in the calendar from Old Style to New Style also 
conspired against the defence of Seumas, as the 3" of September 
became the 14". When the defence counsel arrived at Inveraray 
on 18 September, they were initially denied access to Seumas 
but were granted access on the 19". Effectively, they had a day 
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and a half to prepare the case for the defence and it duly showed 
in the course of the trial.” 

A final issue under the Wrongous Imprisonment Act was the 
time allowed for a trial after the warrant for imprisonment was 
received. This was 60 days. The time elapsed from the receipt 
of the warrant on 6 July to the commencement of the trial on 
21 September was 59 days allowing for the 11 day calendar 
adjustment. But if the warrant had been duly served on 17 May 
the time would have long elapsed. Alternatively, the prosecution 
could claim that within the terms of the Act they had brought 
Seumas to trial well within 40 days of his indictment on 21 
August. The much vaunted British rights and liberties being 
expounded by leading exponents of Enlightenment in Scotland 
were undoubtedly rather strained when applied to Jacobites, 
such as Seumas a’ Ghlinne.“ 


IV 


The trial was conducted in a similar partial manner. The tone 
was effectively set when the Duke of Argyll, once confident that 
the prosecution could secure a conviction, intruded himself as 
Lord Justice General. This was an honorary, heritable position 
and indeed its persistence in the wake of the Abolition of 
Heritable Jurisdictions in 1747 was not in keeping with the 
spirit of the law. Argyll as senior judge presided over a judicial 
bench on which Lords Elchies and Kilkerran also sat as 
commissioners of justiciary. Both law lords owed their position 
to the patronage exercised by Argyll as the political manager 
of Scotland on behalf of the British government. On the first 
day of the trial, after hearing arguments from counsellors for 
the prosecution and the defence, all three upheld the relevancy 
of the criminal indictment that asserted Seumas a Ghlinne 
was guilty as an accessory to the murder of Colin Campbell of 
Glenure by Allan Breac Stewart. A jury was then impanelled to 
find if James was guilty in fact or if he could be exonerated. The 
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Duke of Argyll was certainly influential in the jury selection. Of 
the 46 lairds and tenant-farmers summoned to serve, 35 came 
from Argyll and 11 from Bute. The 25 Campbells were in a 
slight majority. However, as the potential Bute jurors (none of 
whom were Campbells) were not selected for the final 15, the 
11 Campbells chosen constituted 73% of the jurors. Although 
Campbell of Stonefield as sheriff-depute of Argyll had thought 
about summoning Campbells of Barcaldine he had eventually 
decided this to be injudicious. Nevertheless, Colin Campbell of 
Carwhin was selected to represent the Breadalbane interest.” 

The assize (jury) effectively sat continuously from Friday 
morning through to Sunday morning, for around 55 hours 
with cursory comfort breaks. They declined the opportunity 
to rest before coming to their verdict on the guilt of Seumas 
a Ghlinne. One of the jurors, Duncan Campbell of South- 
hall, had interrupted the summing up speech of Mr George 
Brown, sheriff-depute of Angus, to ask him to expedite his 
comments. Although two other jurors also spoke, probably in 
support of Brown rather than South-hall, the sheriff-depute 
was undoubtedly disconcerted. The jury deliberated for no 
more than four hours, having sat through testimonies of 49 
witnesses for the prosecution that were to take up to 103 pages 
of print as against only 8 for the 12 witness for the defence 
when the official version of the trial was subsequently published 
in 1753. The concluding speech of the leading prosecutor, the 
Lord Advocate, William Grant of Prestongrange, took up 78 
pages as against the 51 pages for Mr Brown. Once the guilty 
verdict was released on the morning of Monday 25 September, 
the jury spent the day carousing and celebrating. In an acerbic 
and trenchant summing up of the guilty verdict, with which 
he heartily agreed, the Duke of Argyll harangued Seumas 
a Ghlinne. As an inveterate Jacobite since his youth, he had 
received his just deserts.*° 

The trial of Seumas a Ghlinne was not only marked by 
judicial irregularities and flawed due process. It was also 
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based on the erroneous presumption in the indictment that 
Allan Breac actually shot Colin Campbell of Glenure, a claim 
that was asserted rather than ascertained either factually or 
circumstantially.*! To précis the criminal indictment, Allan 
Breac, wearing clothes borrowed from Seumas a Ghlinne, 
carried one or two muskets lent by Seumas into the wood of 
Lettermore and from a concealed position shot Glenure from 
behind his back with two balls passing through his body. On 
reaching Caolasnacon he was provided with money and a 
change of clothes by Seumas a Ghlinne. Allan Breac and Seumas 
a Ghlinne had repeatedly issued threats against Glenure.* 
However, these were usually in hostelries when both had taken 
excess drink. That Allan Breac was wearing clothes borrowed 
from Aucharn on 14 May was not in dispute, but there was 
no corroborating evidence that the murderer of Glenure was 
actually wearing these clothes. The fortuitous discovery of a 
powder horn in the clothes left by Allan Breac at Caolasnacon 
was at best circumstantial. The alleged man on the hill seen 
by Mungo Campbell was not wearing the clothes produced in 
court and was not Allan Breac. Mungo was unable to identify 
the man on the hill but he undoubtedly knew Allan Breac well. 
On 17 July, he went to Carlisle on behalf of the Campbells of 
Barcaldine to identify a man detained on suspicion of being 
Allan Breac. It was Mungo who confirmed that this suspect 
was wrongly detained.’ Mungo, however, was not asked to 
confirm or deny that the clothes produced in court were either 
the same or similar to those worn by the man on the hill whom 
he asserted was not the murderer. That this man was a look 
out for Allan Breac was presumed but never proved. Mungo’s 
uncorroborated existence was not questioned. 

The two single barrelled guns found hidden at Aucharn 
subsequent to the murder were of doubtful provenance. Both 
were of poor quality; one was found to be unserviceable. The 
other had been recently fired but this was not proof that it was 
the murder weapon or that it had actually been used by Allan 
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Breac on 14 May. Fowling pieces were regularly used in Appin to 
shoot game, notwithstanding the Disarming Act of 1747. The 
indictment suggested that Allan Breac may have had two guns 
as both surgeons who examined the corpse of Glenure attested 
that two balls had clearly passed through his body. While in 
hiding at Caolasnacon Allan Breac had been provided with a 
change of clothes and money from Aucharn. But this provision 
was far from premeditated. When Allan Breac met Donald 
Stewart at dusk on 14 May, he asked Donald to go to Aucharn 
to tell Seumas a’ Ghlinne that he was in need of money, which 
he wanted delivered to Caolasnacon. No mention was made 
of any guns to be returned. When the laird of Ballachulish’s 
son-in-law passed on this message the next morning, Seumas 
a Ghlinne made no commitment to send money to his foster- 
son and no mention was made of a change of clothes. After 
some scrambling around, money and clothes were sent to 
Caolasnacon by a packman, Alexander Ban Stewart, on Sunday 
17 May. The money and clothes were actually despatched by 
Margaret Stewart. Her husband Seumas was then in custody.*4 
A key element in this fabricated case was that four witnesses 
heard only one shot yet two balls had passed through Glenure’s 
body. Apart from Glenure’s party, a shot was heard faintly by 
John Roy Livingstone. After his conversation with MacKenzie 
had concluded, he heard a shot but not distinctly, only as a 
confused noise. The laird of Ballachulish, who had accompanied 
Glenure until he entered the wood of Lettermore, was never 
formally asked if he had heard a shot. Kennedy testified that 
the report was not loud though he was no more than two stone 
throws from the actual murder scene. It was only when he heard 
the cries of Mungo Campbell that he was alerted to Glenure’s 
predicament. MacKenzie testified that he heard a shot which 
he first thought came from a firelock, but added that after he 
was sent to get help he had informed Seumas a Ghlinne that he 
believed the shot came from a gun or a pistol. Mungo himself 
testified that it was a shot but he did not specify that it came 
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from a musket. Indeed, the only mention of a musket in both 
the precognitions and the testimonies of the witnesses at the 
trial related to distance not gunfire. MacKenzie reckoned that 
Glenure was about a musket shot before him in the wood of 
Lettermore when he heard the fatal shot. His precognition had 
clarified this position to be about 60 paces from his master behind 
rising ground. Mungo Campbell has also a like description to a 
place where the murderer might have been able to see the road 
between Fort William and Ballachulish Ferry. This place was a 
musket shot from where Glenure was murdered. That musket 
balls had penetrated through the body of Glenure was assumed 
not proven by the prosecution although the two surgeons talked 
only of two wounds occasioned by balls (Patrick Campbell of 
Achnaba) or bullets (Alexander Campbell in Lorn).* 

At this point it is relevant to turn to the ballistic evidence 
provided to the RSE enquiry of 2013 which reiterated that 
Glenure had been killed by two musket shots but stated there 
were three possibilities about the shooting, two of which could 
be dismissed on technical grounds. In the first scenario, the 
two shots were fired from a single musket, with the murderer 
reloading and managing to place his first shot close to the 
second. Apart from only one shot being heard, reloading would 
take too long to achieve and the victim would have moved, 
as presumably would his horse, in response to the first shot. 
Alternatively, as upheld by folk tradition, the shooter added a 
smaller chaser shot. But the spread pattern from such shooting 
was inconsistent with the actual autopsy findings of the distance 
between bullets. The favoured scenario was for two shooters, 
who would have been required to fire simultaneously to account 
for two bullets but reports of only a single shot. Apart from 
the logistical difficulties of co-ordinating the shooting from 
different positions, the weakness of this third scenario is that 
two muskets would have produced considerable smoke; 
likewise simultaneous shots from a gun with two barrels.*° No 
witness, either Mungo who was with his uncle, or Kennedy 
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or MacKenzie who arrived within minutes of the shooting, 
reported any smoke. In like manner, the scenario posited from 
the criminal indictment that Allan Breac may have used two 
guns to place the two shots can be ruled out on the grounds 
of no smoke, the technical difficulties of the body and horse 
moving after the first shot if the guns were fired separately 
and the improbability of firing both guns simultaneously and 
accurately. Moreover, if there were two gunmen, why was no 
shot taken at Mungo Campbell to eradicate the only witness to 
the murder? 

Smoke from a musket or similar firearm would have given 
away the position of a gunman concealed behind a bush, tree 
or rock. Given that smoke soon dissipates it is perfectly feasible 
that Kennedy and MacKenzie saw no smoke in the few minutes 
it took them to reach the murder scene. We have no information 
as to any offshore breeze that would have expedited this process. 
But Mungo must have seen smoke to confirm that Glenure was 
shot from behind. Yet he chose to pursue a man on the hill 
that he did not believe was the murderer. Why? Because no 
smoke had come from the man on the hill’s gun. No smoke 
from behind Glenure, no murder from behind! 


V 


The RSE enquiry also established that Glenure could as well 
have been shot from the front as behind. This moves the murder 
from a Jacobite conspiracy to a Campbell act of opportunism 
and turns upon the contradictory accounts given of the murder 
by Glenure’s nephew. Mungo Campbell, then aged 24, changed 
his version of events from his original precognition given on 
18 May to the testimony he gave in court on 22 September.’ 
He also wrote an account of the murder on 23 May, nine days 
after it occurred, when he was adamant that the murder was a 
conspiracy between the Camerons and Stewarts. This letter was 
not always consistent with his two sworn statements*’. There 
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were discrepancies of varying significance which can be given in 
ascending order. In his precognition, he asserted that the man 
with the gun he saw on the hill after the murder was wearing 
a short dun coloured coat and breeches of the same hue. But 
at the trial the man with the gun was reported as wearing a 
short dark coloured coat; the latter was more in keeping with 
the clothing Allan Breac had borrowed from Aucharn. The 
clothing worn by the man on the hill is not mentioned in 
the letter of 23 May. Mungo’s veracity comes under serious 
challenge in relation to the dying words of Glenure. In the 
precognition, Mungo claimed that Glenure cried out that he 
was dead, that the murderer was going to shoot Mungo also 
and Mungo should take care of himself. He made frequent 
repetition of these statements. When Kennedy and Mackenzie 
arrived, Glenure was beyond passing any comment. In the 
letter of 23 May, there was no mention of Glenure’s warnings 
being repeated. While Glenure’s repeated dying statements were 
reaffirmed in the trial testimony, Mungo was no longer sure that 
he was told to take care of himself as he was about to be shot. 
Mungo also altered his testimony in relation to his sighting of 
bullet wounds. His letter of 23 May had reported he had seen a 
wound when he took the dying Glenure from his horse. At the 
trial he was initially adamant that he saw two wounds where 
the bullets had come out through Glenure’s waistcoat. He got 
confirmation of the two belly wounds when the surgeons came 
and inspected the corpse at Glenure on 15 May. Later in his 
testimony, however, he reigned back stating that he could not 
be positive whether he had actually observed both wounds or 
only one after he took Glenure from his horse. 

By far the most serious discrepancy was not spotted by 
the defence counsel but was commented on by Stewart of 
Edinglassie.*” Both in his precognition and in his testimony 
Mungo claimed that he had gone to his uncle when the shot 
went off. He could not remember whether he had jumped off 
his horse to chase up the hill after sighting the man with the 
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gun or whether he had first helped his uncle from his horse. His 
letter of 23 May stated that he had come back to his uncle after 
the shooting but had then started up the hill before returning to 
take Glenure from his horse. Mungo had testified that because 
the road through the wood of Lettermore had become rough 
and narrow, Glenure and he, who had been conversing for seven 
or eight minutes, were obliged to separate. Mungo asserted that 
he had moved ahead about twice the length of the court room 
where the trial was taking place. Now the trial actually took 
place in the Lowland section of the old double kirk of Inveraray 
(demolished in the late eighteenth century), which had one 
location for Gaelic speakers and another for Scots speakers. The 
existing court house could not accommodate all the judiciary, 
counsel, jury, witnesses and public who wished to attend. The 
Lowland kirk, which had the larger dimensions, was of length 
70 feet.“ For his account to be credible after he returned to his 
uncle, Mungo would have to have turned or reversed his horse 
back 140 feet (almost 42 metres), then complete the following 
actions regardless of their actual order. He ascended up a steep 
incline to get sight of the man with the gun and gained so much 
ground on him that the man with the gun increased his pace 
until he disappeared. He heard the repeated cries of warning 
from his uncle as he helped him from his horse with a shoulder 
lift. He then attempted to open his clothes to examine the fatal 
wounds. All this had to be accomplished in no more than two 
minutes at most! Kennedy, who was two stone throws (60- 
80 paces?) away arrived first, followed soon after by MacKenzie 
who was 60 paces distant, on horseback, but with the ground 
rising to the scene of the murder. Neither heard any dying 
words from Glenure and neither reported the horse on which 
Glenure had been mounted to have been unsettled despite his 
fatal wounding. 

Mungo’s utter lack of credibility on his movements after his 
uncle was shot opens up the possibility, indeed the probability, 
that he was the assassin, shooting his uncle from the front with 
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two pistols fired simultaneously with the balls passing through 
the body and coming out, not going in, either side of Glenure’s 
spine. So, did Mungo have opportunity, means and motive? 
MacKenzie’s dropping of Kennedy’s coat on leaving the shore 
road for the wood of Lettermore, bought Mungo at least seven 
to eight minutes alone with his uncle. This was not necessarily 
co-ordinated or premeditated. Indeed, Mungo in his letter of 
23 May had questioned MacKenzie’s attachment for the time it 
took him to gain help after the murder. By the time of the trial, 
MacKenzie, then aged 19, had found remunerative employment 
with the Glendinnings of Parton in distant Galloway. After 
the overtly cautious Kennedy, aged 48, was despatched for 
help, Mungo had about an hour on his own to dispose of any 
incriminating evidence, such as bullets or pistols. 

However, the weakest element in the circumstantial case 
against Mungo, relates to his choice of murder weapon. He, 
MacKenzie and Kennedy all claimed at the trial that Glenure’s 
party was unarmed. Certainly, this was true in relation to muskets 
or other long barrelled firearms which would undoubtedly have 
been observed after the party set out on their journey from Fort 
William to Lettermore on 14 May. But this does not apply to 
pistols, particularly the traditional Doune pistols, which could 
be more easily concealed in saddle bags before and after the 
murder than the standard, British army issue pistols for horse 
troops that were designed to be kept in holsters on either side of 
the saddle. At 14 inches in length, the Doune pistols were from 
two to six inches shorter than the army issue. The Doune pistols 
were less cumbersome, quicker firing and more robust. As such 
they were favoured by Highlanders. The all-metal pistols were 
manufactured and supplied in the village of Doune, then in 
Perthshire, which was a regular staging post for cattle drovers. “! 

In any event, two pistols, whether Doune or army issue, 
fired simultaneously would tend to produce a muffled sound, 
which was not inconsistent with the testimonies of MacKenzie, 
Kennedy and John Roy Livingstone. Pistols would also account 
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for the lack of gun smoke and if fired at point blank range the 
wounds would be impossible to differentiate from that caused 
by musket balls. Moreover, if Mungo was at point blank range 
to his uncle, his horse would have been able to corral and keep 
Glenure’s horse stable at the corner of the single track path 
where the reputed murder spot is now marked by a cairn. This 
could easily be accomplished in two minutes. 

With respect to motive, we are on stronger ground. In his 
letter of 23 May, Mungo, a young man with limited means and 
prospects, devoted considerable space to seeking patronage in 
order to replace his uncle as factor. This was duly accomplished 
on 13 June, with the aid of influential military contacts made 
at Fort William. Mungo gained preferment over his uncle 
Duncan, who was being backed by the Earl of Breadalbane. 
While the murder cleared all imputations of Jacobitism from 
the Campbells of Barcaldine, this can only be regarded as an 
unintended bonus. Nevertheless, Mungo over the next three 
years went on to become principal factor not only over the three 
estates in which he succeeded his uncle but another five forfeited 
estates in Lochaber. Mungo briefly panicked when a notorious 
cattle thief, a Cameron with the patronymic Duncan Ban Lean, 
threatened to reveal the identity of the true Appin Murderer 
prior to his trial in Perth in May 1753. However, he neither 
took nor was given the opportunity to speak on this issue at his 
trial which was again presided over by the Lords Elchies and 
Kilkerran. At his execution in August, he confessed publicly for 
his past crimes but said nothing of the Appin Murder other 
than that he was guiltless. 

By his own admission, Mungo Campbell was always 
ambitious for personal advancement. However, his endeavours 
to inveigle his way into a military commission did not bear 
fruit until 1761. Thereafter, he rose to the rank of colonel 
before being killed fighting against American insurgents at the 
successful British siege of Fort Montgomery on the Hudson 
River on 6 October 1771.“ Almost nineteen years earlier, on 
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8 November 1752, Seumas a Ghlinne went to his death with 
great fortitude on a scaffold erected above Ballachulish Ferry. 
He forgave those who bore false witness against him, those who 
denied him natural justice during his close confinement in Fort 
William and those who abused his trial to make him answer for 
the persistent Jacobitism of the Stewarts of Appin. Justifiably 
convinced of his innocence, he died a committed non-juring 
Episcopalian.“ 
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